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STUDY  SEVENTH. 

REPLIES  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  CALAMITIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE. 

? | ^HE  arguments  deduced  from  the  varieties  of: 
JL  the  Human  Race,  and  from  the  evils  accu- 
mulated  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  by  Governments, 
and  by  Religions,  on  the  head  of  Man,  attempt 
to  demonftrate,  that  men  hâve  neither  the  famé 
origin,  nor  any  natural  fuperiority  ' above  the 
beafts  ; that  their  virtues  are  deftitute  of  ail  prof- 
peét  of  reward,  and  that  no  Providence  watches 
over  their  neceffities,  to  fupply  them. 

We  fhall  enquire  into  thofe  evils,  one  after  an- 
other,  beginning  with  fuch  as  are  imputed  to  Na- 
ture; the  neceffity  and  utility  of  which  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  make  appear  ; and  fhall  aftenvards 
v°l.  ii.  b demonftrate. 
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demonftrate,  that  political  evils  are  to  be  afcribed 
entirely  to  déviations  from  the  law  of  Nature,  and 
conftitute,  themfelves,  a proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
a Providence. 

Our  difcuffion  of  this  interefting  fubjeét  fhall 
commence  vvith  a reply  to  the  objections  founded 
on  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  pré- 
tend not  to  deny,  that  there  are  men  black  and 
white,  copper-coloured,  and  pale.  Some  hâve  a 
beard,  others  little,  if  any.  But  thefe  pretended 
charaCters  are  accidents  merely,  as  bas  been  al- 
ready  fliewn.  TLorfes  white,  bay  01  black,  with 
frizzled  hair,  as  thofe  of  Tartary,  or  with  fleek 
fmootli  hair,  as  thofe  of  Naples,  are  unqueftion- 
ably  animais  of  the  famé  fpecies.  The  Albinos , 
or  white  Negros,  are  a fpecies  of  Lepers  ; and  no 
more  form  a particular  race  of  Negros,  than  per- 
fons  with  us  who  hâve  been  marked  by  the  fmall- 
pox  form  a race  of  fpotted  Europeans. 

Though  it  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  here  to 
detail  ail  the  natural  adaptations,  which  may  bç 
oppofed  to  ail  the  accufations  of  our  wretched  fyf- 
tems  of  Phyfics,  and  though  I hâve  referved,  in 
the  profecution  of  this  undertaking,  fome  Siudies 
exprefsly  devoted  to  this  objeCt,  as  lar  as  my  poor 
ability  enables  me,  I (liall,  however,  by  the  way, 

obferve,  that  the  black  colour  is  a bleffing  of  Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries. 
White  refiedts  the  rays  ôf  the  Sun,  and  black  ab- 
forbs  them.  The  firft,  accordingly,  redoubles  his 
heat,  and  the  fécond  weakens  it.  Expérience  de- 
monflrates  this  in  a thoufand  different  ways.  Na- 
ture has  employed,  among  other  means,  the  oppo- 
fite  effect  of  thefe  colours,  for  multiplying,  or 
weakening,  on  the  Earth,  the  heat  of  the  Orb  of 
day.  The  farther  you  advance  toward  the  South, 
the  blacker  are  men  and  animais  ; and  the  farther 
you  proceed  northward,  the  whiter  is  the  colour 
of  both  .the  one  and  the  other.  Nay,  when  the 
Sun  withdraws  from  the  northern  régions,  manÿ 
animais  which  were  there,  in  Snmmer,  of  different 
colours,  begin  to  whiten  ; fuch  as  fquirrels,  wolves, 

hares and  thofe  of  the  fouthern  régions,  to 

which  he  is  approaching,  then  clothe  themfelves 
with  tints  deeper  and  more  abforbent.  Such  are, 
in  the  feathery  race,  the  widozv,  the  cardinal,  & c. 
which  exhibit  much  more  powerful  colouring, 
when  the  Sun  approaches  toward  the  Line,  than 
when  he  is  retiring  from  it.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
adaptations  of  climate,  that  Nature  has  made  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  Zone  black,  as  fhe  has 
whitened  thofe  of  the  icy  Zones.  She  has  given, 
befides,  another  prefervative  againft  the  heat  to 
the  Negros  who  inhabit  Africa,  which  is  the 
hotceft  part  of  the  Globe,  principally  by  reafon  of 
that  broad  belt  of  fand  which  croffes  it,  and  whofe 
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utility  we  hâve  indieated.  She  has  covered  thc 
head  of  thofe  carelefs  and  uninduftrious  tribes, 
with  a fieece  more  crifp  than  a tilïue  of  wool, 
which  effedtually  lhelters  it  from  the  burning  heat 
of  the  Sun.  They  are  fo  perfedly  fenfible  of  it’s 
accommodation  to  this  purpofe,  that  they  never 
employ  a fubftitute  head  drefs  j and  there  is  no 
defcription  of  Mankind  among  vvhom  artificial  co- 
verings,  as  bonnets,  turbans,  hats,  &c.  are  more 
rare,  than  among  the  Negros.  They  ufe  fuch  as 
are  foreign  to  them,  merely  as  objeéts  of  vanity 
and  luxury,  and  I do  not  know  of  any  one  that  is 
peculiar  to  their  Nation.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
peninfula  of  India  are  as  black  as  they  ; but  their 
turbans  communicate  to  the  hair,  which,  but  for 
their  head  drefs,  would,  perhaps,  be  frizzled,  the 
facility  of  growing  and  expanding. 

The  American  tribes  which  inhabit  under  thc  ; 
Line,  are  not  black,  it  muft  be  admitted  ; they 
are  fimply  copper-coloured.  I afcribe  this  weak- 
ening  of  the  black  tint  to  feveral  caufes  peculiar 
to  their  country.  The  firft  is,  the  univerfal  prac- 
tice of  rubbing  themfelves  over  with  roucou  (a  kind 
of  fweet-fcented  pafte)  which  preferves  the  furface 
of  their  fkin  from  the  too  vehement  impreffion  of 
the  Sun.  Secondly,  they  inhabit  a country  clothed 
with  forefts,  and  croffed  by  the  greateft  river  in  the 
World,  which  covers  it  with  vapours.  Thirdly, 

their 
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their  territory  rifes  infenfibly  from  the  fhores  of 
Brafil,  up  to  the  mountains  of  Peru  ; which,  giving 
it  a greater  élévation  in  the  Atmofphere,  procures 
for  it,  likewife,  a greater  degree  of  coolnefs. 
Fourthly,  in  a word,  the  Eaft-winds,  which  blow 
there  inceffantly,  night  an'd  day,  are  always  con- 
tributing  to  that  coolnefs. 

Finally,  the  colour  of  ail  thofe  Nations  is  fo  -f 
much  the  effeét  of  Climate,  that  the  defcendants 
of  Europeans,  fettled  there,  affutne  the  black  tint 
after  a lapfe  of  fome  générations.  This  is  evi- 
dently  perceptible  in  India,  in  the  pofterity  of  the 
Moguls,  tribes  derived  from  the  extremity  of  Afia, 
whofe  name  fignifies  whites , and  who  are  this  day 
as  black  as  the  Nations  which  they  hâve  con- 
qüered. 

\ 

Tallnefs  of  ftature  no  more  charadterizes  fpe- 
cies,  be  the  genus  what  it  may,  than  différence  of 
colour.  A dwarf  and  a large  apple-tree  proceed 
from  the  famé  grafts.  Nature,  however,  has  ren- 
dered  it  invariable  in  the  Human  Species  alone, 
becaufe  variety  of  magnitude  would  lmve  deftroy- 
ed,  in  the  phyfical  order,  the  proportions  of  Man 
with  the  univerfality  of  her  productions,  and  be- 
caufe it  would  hâve  involved,  in  the  moral  order, 
çonfequences  ftill  more  dangerous,  by  fubjeding, 
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beyond  recovery,  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  Mankind 
to  the  greater. 

There  are  no  races  of  dwarfs,  nor  of  giants. 
Thofe  vvhicii  are  exhibited  at  fairs,  are  little  men 
contra&ed,  or  tall  over-grovvn  fellows,  without 
proportion  and  without  vigor.  They  re-produce 
not  themfelves  either  in  miniature  or  magnitude, 
whatever  pains  may  hâve  been  taken  by  certain 
Princes  to  procure  a diflinâ:  propagation  ; among 
others,  by  the  late  King  of  Pruffia,  Frédéric  II. 
Befides,  Do  fufficient  varieties  of  proportion  of  the 
Human  Species  iffue  from  the  hand  of  Nature  to 
meric  the  diftin&ive  appellation  of  dwarfs  and 
giants  ? Is  there  between  any  two  of  them  fo  great 
a différence,  as  between  a little  Sardinian  poney 
and  a huge  Brabant  horfe  ; as  between  a fpaniel, 
and  one  of  the  large  Danifh  dogs  which  run  be- 
fore  our  coaches  ? . 

Ail  nations  hâve  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
flill  are,  with  very  little  différence,  and  very  few 
exceptions,  of  the  famé  ftatuie.  I hâve  feen 
jTgyptian  Mummies,  and  the  bodies  of  the 

Guanches  ^ of  the  Canary  îllands  wrapped  up  in 

their 

* Guanches,  are  the  flceletons,  covered  with  the  fkin,  of  the 

original  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  The  body  of  the 

Guancho 
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their  fkins.  I hâve  feen  in  Malta,  in  a tomb  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  the  fkeleton  of  a Carthagi- 
nian,  ail  the  bones  of  which  were  violet-coloured, 
and  which  had,  perhaps,  lain  there  from  the  days 
of  Queen  Dido.  Ail  thefe  bodies  were  of  the 
commonfize..  Enlightened  and  fober-minded  Tra- 
vellers  hâve  reduced  to  a ftature  hardly  exceeding 
our  own,  the  pretended  gigantic  form  of  the  Pa- 
tagonians.  I am  aware  that  I hâve  elfewhere  al- 
leged  thefe  famé  reafons  ; but  it  is  impoffible  to 
repeat  them  too  frequently,  becaufe  they  overturn, 
beyond  tfe  poffibility  of  contradidion,  the  pre- 

Guancho  was  depofited  in  a cavity  adapted  to  it’s  iîze,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  The  ltone  being  of  a porous  nature,  the  ani- 
mal juices  were  abforbed,  or  filtered  through,  and  the  folid 
parts,  with  their  natural  fkinny  mantle,  became  indurated,  by  a 
procefs  of  natural  embalming,  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  refift  the 
future  aflaults  of  time.  They  are  ftill  exhibited,  by  the  natives 
of  thofe  iüands,  to  ftrangers  who  vifit  them,  with  émotions  of 
pride  and  vénération  ; as  the  images  of  their  illuftrious  ancef- 
tors  were  oftentatipufly  difplayed  by  the  Patrician  families  of 
Rome.  Avarice  has,  however,  infedfed  the  Canaries,  as  well  as 
more  enlightened  Iüands  ; and  families  hâve  been  prevailed  on 
to  part  with  their  Gucmches  to  the  Mufeums  of  European  Collec- 
tors  of  Curiofîties,  for  a little  ready  money,  or  in  confideration 
of  a large  order  of  wines. 

Quid  non  mortalia  .pcdtora  cogis, 

Auri  facra  faniei>  ! 

in  plain  Englifh,  The  love  of  money  •will  make  a man  fell  bis 
faiber.  H H. 
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tendecl  influences  of  Climate,  which  are  becomc 
the  principles  of  our  Phyfics,  and,  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  of  our  Morality. 

There  were  formerly,  we  are  told,  real  giants. 
The  thing  is  pofîible  ; but  this  truth  is  become  to 
us  inconcevable,  like  ail  others  of  which  Nature 
no  longer  furnifhes  any  teftimony.  If  Polyphe- 
mufes,  lofty  as  a tower,  ever  exifted,  every  ftep 
they  took  in  walking  rnuft,  in  moft  Poils,  hâve 
funk  into  the  ground.  How  could  their  long  and 
clumfy  fingers  hâve  milked  the  little  fhe-goats, 
reaped  the  corn,  mowed  down  the  grafs,  picked 
the  fruits  of  the  orchard  ? The  greateft  part  of 
our  aliments  wouîd  efcape  their  eyes  as  well  as 
their  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  there  been  générations 
of  pigmies,  how  could  they  hâve  levelled  the  fo- 
refts  to  rnake  way  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ? 
They  would  hâve  loft  themfelves  among  the 
rufhes.  Every  brook  would  hâve  been  to  them  a 
river,  and  every  pebble  a rock.  The  birds  of 
prey  would  hâve  carned  them  off  in  theii  talons, 
unlefs  they  made  war  upon  their  eggs,  as  Homer 
reprefents  his  pigmy  race  engaged  in  war  with  the 
çggs  of  crânes. 


On 
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On  either  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions,  ail  the  re- 
lations of  natural  order  are  burftafunder,  and  fuch 
difcords  necefiarily  involve  the  utter  deftrudion 
of  ail  focial  order.  Suppofe  a nation  of  giants  to 
exift  poffeffed  of  our  induftry,  and  inftigated  by 
our  ferocious  paffions.  Let  us  place  at  the  head 
of  it,  a Tamerlane,  and  fee  what  would  become  of 
our  fortifications  and  of  our  armies  before  their 
artillery,  and  their  bayonets. 

As  much  as  Nature  has  affeded  variety  in  the 
fpecies  of  Animais  of  the  fam,e  genus,  though 
they  were  to  inhabit  the  famé  régions,  and  to  fub- 
fift  on  the  famé  aliments,  fo  much  has  flie  ftudied 
uniformity  in  the  produdion  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies,  notwithftanding  the  différence  of  Climates 
and  of  food.  The  accidentai  prolongation  of  the 
coccyx,  in  fome  human  individuals,  has  been  mif- 
taken  for  a natural  charader,  and  a new  fpecies  of 
mçn  with  tails,  has  been  grafted  on  a principle  fo 
flimfy.  Man  may  dégradé  himfelf  to  the  level  of 
the  beaft,  by  the  indulgence  of  brutal  appetite  j but 
never  was  his  noble  form  difhonoured  by  the  tail, 
the  forked  feet,  and  the  horns  of  the  brute.  In 
vain  is  the  attempt  made  to  trace  an  approxima- 
tion of  Man  toward  the  clafs  of  mere  animais,  by 
infenfible  tranfitions. 


Were 
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Were  there  any  human  race  in  animal  forms, 
or  any  animal  endowed  with  human  reafon,  they 
would  be  publicly  exhibited.  We  (hould  hâve 
them  in  Europe,  efpecially  in  times  like  thefe, 
when  the  vvhole  Globe  is  pervaded  and  ranfacked 
by  fo  many  enlightened  Travellers  ; and  when,  1 
do  not  fay  Princes,  but  puppet-players  import 
alive  into  our  fairs,  the  zébra  fo  wild,  the  dépliant 
fo  lumpifh,  tigers,  lions,  white  bears,  nay,  up  to 
crocodiles  ; which  hâve  ail  been  prefented  to  pub- 
lic infpection  in  London. 

Vain  is  the  attempt  to  eftablilh  analogies  be- 
tween  the  human  female,  and  the  Oie-orang-outang, 
from  the  fituation  and  configuration  of  the  bofom, 
from  the  periodical  fexual  purgations,  from  the 
attitude,  and  even  from  a fort  of  modefty.  Though 
the  female  orang-outang  paffes  her  lire  in  the 
woods,  Allegrain , furely,  as  bas  been  obfcrved, 
never  could  hâve  modelled  after  her,  his  ftatue  of 
Diana,  which  is  fhewn  at  Lucienne.  There  is  a 
much  greater  différence  ftill  between  the  reafon  of 
Nlan  and  that  of  the  beafts,  than  there  is  be- 
tween their  forms  ; and  that  man’s  muft  hâve  been 
ftrangely  perverted,  who  could  advance,  as  a cele- 
brated  Author  lias  done,  that  there  is  a greater 
diftance  between  the  underftanding  of  Newton,  and 
that  of  fuch  or  fuch  a man,  than  between  the  un- 

derftanding 
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derftanding  of  this  man  and  the  inftind:  of  an 
animal.  As  we  hâve  already  faid,  the  dulleft  of 
Mankind  can  learn  the  ufe  of  fire,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  of  which  the  moft  intelligent 
of  animais  is  abfolutely  incapable;  but  what  I 
hâve  not  yet  faid,  the  fimple  ufe  of  fire,  and  the 
pradice  of  agriculture,  are  far  préférable  to  ail 
Newton' s difcoveries. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  Nature,  and  fire  her 
primary  agent.  From  expérience  we  are  affured, 
that  men  hâve  acquired  by  means  of  this  element 
and  of  tnis  art  a plénitude  of  intelligence,  of  which 
ail  their  other  combinations,  I venture  to  affirm, 
are  merely  confequences.  Our  Sciences  and  Arts 
are  derived,  for  the  greateft  part,  from  thefe  two 
fources,  and  they  do  not  conftitute  a différence 
more  real  between  the  underftanding  of  one  man 
and  another,  than  there  is  between  the  drefs  and 
furniture  of  Europeans  and  thofe  of  Savages.  As 
they  are  perfedly  adapted  to  the  neceffities  of  the 
one  and  of  thev  other,  they  eftablifh  no  real  diffé- 
rence between  the  underflandings  which  contrived 
them.  The  importance  which  we  affign  to  our 
talents,  proceeds  not  from  their  utility,  but  from 
our  pride.  We  fhould  take  a material  ftep  to- 
ward  it’s  humiliation,  did  we  confider  that  the 
animais  which  hâve  no  fkill  in  agriculture,  and 
know  not  the  ufe  of  fire,  attain  to  the  greateft 

part 
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part  of  the  objets  of  our  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
even  furpafs  them. 

I fay  nothing  of  thofe  wbich  build,  which  fpin, 
wliich  manufacture  paper,  cloth,  hives,  and  prac- 
tife  a multitude  of  other  trades,  of  which  we  do 
not  fo  much  as  kn-ow.  But  the  torpcdo  defended 
himfelf  from  his  enemies  by  means  of  the  eleCtric 
fhock,  before  Academies  thought  of  making  ex- 
periments  in  eleétricity  ; and  the  limpet  under- 
ffecod  the  power  of  the  preffure  of  the  air,  and  at- 
tached  itfelf  to  the  rocks,  by  forming  the  vacuum 
with  its  pyramidical  fhell,  long  before  the  air- 
pump  was  fet  a going.  The  quaib  which  annually 
take  their  departute  from  Europe,  on  theirwayto 
Africa,  hâve  fuch  a perfeél  knowledge  of  the  au- 
tumnal  Eqninox,  that  the  day  of  their  arrivai  in 
Malta,  where  they  reft  for  twenty-four  hours,  is 
marked  on  the  almanacks  of  the  ifland,  about  the 
22d  ofSeptember,and  varies  every  yearasthe  Equi- 
nox.  The  fwan  and  wild  duck  hâve  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Latitude  where  they  ought  to 
flop,  when,  every  year  they  re-aicend,  in  Spring, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  North,  and  can  fînd  out, 
avithout  the  help  of  compafs  or  oclant,  the  fpot 
where  the  year  before  they  made  their  nefts.  The 
frigat  which  Aies  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  between  the 
Tropics,  over  vaft  Océans  interrupted  by  no  Land, 
and  which  regains  at  night,  at  the  diftance  of 

many 
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many  hundred  leagues,  the  rock  liardly  emerging 
out  of  the  water  which  he  left  in  the  morning, 
poffefl'es  means  of  afcertaining  his  Longitude,  hi- 
therto  unknovvn  to  our  moft  ingenious  Afl.ro- 
noraers. 

v 

Man,  it  lias  been  faid,  owes  his  intelligence  to 
his  hands  : but  the  monkey,  the  declared  enemy 
of  ail  induftry,  ’has  hands  too.  The  iluggatd,  or 
iloth,  likewife  has  hands,  and  they  ought  to  hâve 
fuggefted  to  him  the  propriety  of  fortifying  him- 
felf  : of  digging,  at  leaft,  a retreat  in  the  earth, 
for  himfelf  and  for  his  pofterity,  expofed  as  they 
are  to  a thoufand  accidents,  by  the  flownefs  of 
their  progrefîion.  There  are  animais  in  abundance 
furnifhed  with  tools  much  more  ingenious  than 
hands,  and  which  are  not,  for  ail  that,  a whit  more 
intelligent.  The  gnat  is  furniflied  with  a probof- 
cis,  which  is  at  once  an  awl  proper  for  piercing 
the  flelh  of  animais,  and  a pump  by  which  ir  fucks 
out  their  blood.  This  probofcis  contains,  befides, 
a long  faw,  with  which  it  open?  the  fmall  blood- 
veflels  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  which  it  has 
made.  He  is  likewife  provided  with  wings,  to 
tranfport  him  wherever  he  pleafes  ; a corflet  of 
eyes  ftudded  round  his  little  head,  to  fee  ail  the 
objets  about  him  in  every  direction;  talons  fo 
fliarp,  that  he  can  walk  on  poliflied  glafs  in  a per- 
pendicular  diredtion  ; feet  fupplied  with  bruflies 

for 
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for  cleaning  himfelf  ; a plume  of  feathers  on  his 
forehead  ; and  an  inftrument  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a trumpet  to  proclaim  his  triumphs.  He 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Air,  the  Earth,  and  the 
Water,  where  he  is/  born  in  form  of  a worm,  and. 
where,  before  he  expires,  the  eggs  which  are  to 
produce  a future  génération  are  depofited. 

With  ail  thefe  advantages,  he  frequently  falls  a 
prey  to  infedls  fmaller,  and  of  a much  inferior  or- 
ganization.  The  ant  which  creeps  only,  and  is 
furnilhed  with  no  vveapons  except  pincers,  is  for- 
midable not  to  him  only,  but  to  animais  of  a 
much  larger  fize,  and  even  to  quadrupeds.  She 
knows  what  the  united  force  of  a multitude  is  ca- 
pable of  effeéting  ; fhe  forms  republics  ; fhe 
lays  up  flore  of  provifions  ; fhe  buiîds  fubterra- 
neous  cities  ; (he  forms  her  attacks  in  regular  mi- 
iitary  array  ; fhe  advances  in  columns,  and  fome- 
times  conftrains  Man  himfelf,  in  hot  countries,  to 

furrender  his  habitation  to  her. 

* 

So  far  is  the  intelligence  of  any  one  animal  from 
depending  on  the  ftrufture  of  it’s  limbs,  that 
their  perfection  is  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  it’s  fagacity,  and  appears  to  be 
a kind  compenfation  of  Nature  to  make  up  a de- 
fe£t.  To  afcribe  the  intelligence  of  Man  to  his 
hands,  is  to  deducethe  caufe  from  the  means,  and 

talent 
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talent  from  the  tool  withwhich  it  works.  It  is  juft 
as  if  I were  to  fay,  that  Le  Sueur  is  indebted  for 
the  happy  native  grâces  of  his  piftures  to  a pencil 
of  fable’s  hair  ; and  that  Virgil  owes  ail  the  har- 
mony  of  his  verfes  to  a fealher  of  the  fwan  of 
Mantua. 

i 

' V' 

It  is  fttll  more  extravagant  to  maintain,  that 
human  reafon  dépends  on  Climate,  becaufe  there 
are  fome  fhades  of  variety  in  manners  and  cuf- 
toms.  The  Turks  cover  their  heads  with  turbans, 
and  we  cover  ours  with  hats  ; they  wear  long 
llowing  robes,  and  we  drefs  in  coats  with  fhort 
fkirts.  In  Portugal,  fays  Montagne , they  drink  off 
the  fediment  of  wines,  we  throw  it  away.  Other 
examples,  which  I could  quote,  are  of  fmiilar  im- 
portance. To  ail  this  I anfvver,  that  we  would  a£t 
as  thefe  people,  if  we  were  in  their  country  ; and 
that  they  would  adt  as  we  do,  were  they  in  ours. 

Turbans  and  flowing  robes  are  adapted  to  hot  ^ 
countries,  where  the  head  and  body  ftand  in  need 
of  being  cooled,  by  inclofing  in  the  covering  of 
both  a greater  mafs  of  air.  From  this  neceffity 
has  arifen  the  ufe  of  turbans  among  the  Turks, 
the  Perfians,  and  Indians,  of  the  mitres  of  the 
Arabians,  of  the  bonnets  like  a fugar-loaf  of  the 
Chinefe  and  Siamefe,  and  that  of  wide  and  flowing 
robes,  worn  by  moft  of  the  Nations  of  the  South. 

From 
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From  a coiltrary  neceffity,  the  Nations  of  the 
Norch,  as  the  Polanders,  the  Ruffians,  the  Tar- 
tars,  wear  furred  caps  and  clofe  garments.  We 
are  obliged  to  hâve,  in  our  rainy  Climates,  three 
aqueduds  upon  our  head,and  garments  fhortened, 
becaufe  of  the  dirt.  The  Portugueze  drink  the 
fediment  of  wine  ; and  fo  would  we  do  with  the 
vvines  of  Portugal  y for  in  fweet  wirtes,  as  thofe  of 
hot  countries,  the  moft  fugary  particles  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  calk  ; and  in  ours,  which  are 
fprightly,  nothing  is  at  the  bottom  but  mère  dregs, 
the  beft  is  uppermoft.  I hâve  feen  in  Poland, 
where  they  drink  great  quantifies  of  the  wines  of 
Hungary,  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  prefented  as  a 
mark  of  preference.  Thus  the  very  varieties  of 
national  cuftoms  prove  the  confiftency  of  human 
reafon. 

Climate  lias  no  greater  influence  in  changing 
human  morality,  which  is  reafon  in  perfection.  I 
admit,  at  the  famé  time,  that  extreme  heat  and 
cold  produce  an  effed  on  the  paffions.  I hâve 
even  remarked,  that  the  hotteft  days  of  Summer, 
and  the  coldeft  of  Wiriter,  were  adually  the  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  when  moft  crimes  were  commit- 
ted.  The  dog-days,  fay  the  vulgar,  is  a feafon  of 
calamity.  I could  fay  as  much  of  the  month  of 
January.  I believe  it  muft  hâve  been  in  confor- 
mity  to  thefe  obfervations,  that  ancient  Legiflators 
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liad  eftablifhed,  for  that  critical  period,  feftivals 
defigned  to  diffipate  the  mclancholy  of  Mankind, 
fueh  as  the  feaft  of  Saturn  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  feaft  of  Kings  * among  the  Gauls.  In 
each  Nation  the  feftival  was  adapted  to  the  public 
tafte  ; among  the  Romans,  it  prefented  the  images 
of  a republic  s among  our  anceftors  thofe  of  mo- 
narchy. 

But  I beg  leave,  likewife,  to  remark,  that  thofe 
feafons  fertile  in  crimes,  are  the  feàfons,  too,  of 
the  moft  fplendid  aftions.  This  effervefcence  of 
feafon  a<fts  on  our  fenfes,  like  that  of  wine.  It 
produces  in  us  an  extraordinary  impulfion,  but 
indifferently  to  good  and  to  evil.  Befides,  Nature 
has  implanted  in  our  foui  two  powers,  vvhich  ever 
balance  each  other  in  juft  proportion.  When  the 
phyfical  fenfe,  Love,  debafes  us,  the  moral  fenti- 
ment,  Ambition,  raifes  us  up  again.  The  equili- 


* The  Feaft  of  Rings,  I apprehend,  is  coeval  with  the  Chrif- 
tian  Era,  and  had  it's  origin  in  the  ftar-direéted  vifit  of  the 
Ealtern  Magi  to  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  recorded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fécond  chapter  of  the  Gofpel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
We  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  ancient  Gauls  fo  extremely  attached 
to  irregu lar  and  unfteady  Monarchy,  asto  inftitute  and  celebrate 
annual  feafts  in  honour  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  mo- 
dem Gauls  can  fay  of  the  political  body,  what  the  Médecin  malgré 
lui  of  Molière,  fays,  refpefting  the  natural  body  : IVc  bave  changed 
ail  tbat.  H.  H. 

v>oi».  ii.  c brium 
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brium  neceflary  to  the  empire  of  Virtue  ftill  fub- 
fifts,  and  it  is  never  totally  loft,  except  in  perfons 
with  whom  it  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  habits  of 
fociety,  and  more  frequently  ftill  by  tliofe  of  édu- 
cation. In  that  café,  the  prédominant  paffionv 
having  no  longer  any  counterpoife,  alfumes  the 
command  of  ail  our  faculties  ; but  this  is  the  fault 
of  fociety,  which  undergoes  the  punilhment  of  it, 
and  not  that  of  Nature. 

I remark,  however,  that  thefe  famé  feafons  exert 
their  influence  on  the  palfions  of  Man,  by  aéling 
only  on  his  moral,  and  not  on  his  phyfical  prin- 
ciple.  Though  this  refleélion  has  fomething  of 
the  air  of  paradox,  I (hall  endeavour  to  fupport  it 
by  a very  remarkable  obfervation.  If  the  heat  of 
Climate  could  a£t  on  the  human  body,  it  aüuredly 
would  be  when  one  is  in  his  mother’s  womb  : for  it 
then  acis  on  that  of  ail  animais,  whofe  expanlion 
it  accelerates.  Father  du  cfertrei  in  his  excellent 
Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  fays,  that  in  thofe  iftands, 
the  period  of  geftation  of  ail  European  animais  is 
fhorter  than  in  temperate  Climates  ; and  that  the 
hen’s  eggs  are  not  longer  in  hatching,  than  the 
feeds  of  the  orange  in  burfting  their  fhell,  twenty- 
three  days.  Pliny  had  obferved  in  Italy,  that  they 
hatch  in  nineteen  days  in  Summer,  and  in  twenty- 
five  in  Winter. 


In 
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In  every  country,  the  température  of  Climate 
haftens,  or  retards,  the  expanfion  of  ail  plants,  and 
the  geftation  of  ail  animais,  the  Human  Race  ex- 
cepted  : let  this  be  carefully  remarked.  “ In  the 
“ Antilles  iflands,”  fays  Father  du  Tertre , “ the 
“ white  vvomen  and  the  negrefies  go  with  child 
“ nine  months,  as  in  France,”  I hâve  made  the 
famé  remark  in  ail  the  countries  through  which  I 
hâve  travelled,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  under  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  in  the  extremity  of  Ruf- 
fian Finland.  This  obfervation  is  of  confiderable 
importance.  It  demondrates  that  the  body  of 
Man  is  not  fubjeéted,  in  this  refpeft,  to  the  famé 
laws  with  other  animais.  It  manifefts  a moral  in- 
tention in  Nature,  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  in 
the  population  of  Nations,  which  vvould  hâve  been 
deranged,  had  the  pregnancy  of  the  woman  been 
of  fliorter  duration  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold. 
This  intention  is  farther  manifefted  in  the  admi- 
rable proportion  Aie  maintains  in  the  production 
of  the  two  fexes,  fo  nearly  equal  in  number,  and 
in  the  very  différence  which  we  find,  of  one  coun- 
try from  another,  between  the  number  of  males 
and  females  : for  it  is  compenfated  from  North  to 
South,  in.fuch  a manner,  that  if  there  be  radier 
more  women  born  to  the  South,  there  are  rather 
more  men  born  to  the  North;  as  if  Nature  meant 
to  attract  and  to  unité  Nations,  the  moft  remote 
from  each  other,  by  intermarriages. 
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Climate  has  an  influence  on  morality,  but  by  no 
means  détermines  it  ; and  though  this  fuppofed 
détermination  may  be  confidered,  in  man-y  mo- 
dem- Books,  as  the  fundamental  bafis  of  the  Le- 
giflation  of  the  Nations,  there  is  no  one  philofo- 
phical  opinion  more  completely  refuted  byhiftoric 
teflimony.  “ Liberty,”  fay  tbey,  “ has  found 
“ her  afylum  in  the  lofty  mountains  ,*  from  the 
“ North  it  was  that  the  haughty  conquerors  of  the 
“ World  iflued  forth.  In  the  fouthern  plains  of 
“ Afia,  on  the  contrary,  reign  defpotifm,  flavery, 
“ and  ail  the  political  and  moral  vices  which  may 
“ be  traced  up  to  the  lofs  of  liberty.” 

/ 

So  then,  we  muft  go  and  regulate,  by  our  baro- 
meters,  and  thermometers,  the  virtues  and  the 
happinefs  of  Nations  ! There  is  no  neceflity  to 
leave  Europe,  in  order  to  find-a  multitude  of  mo- 
narchical  mountains,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Savoy,  a part 
of  the  Alp«,  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Pyreneans.  We  (hall  fee,  on  the  ccmtrary, 
many  republics  in  plains,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Holland, 
©f  Venice,  of  Poland,  and  even  of  England.  Be- 
fides,  each  of  thofe  territories  has,  by  turns,  made 
trial  of  different  forts  of  govemment.  Neither 
cold,  nor  ruggednefs  of  foil,  infpire  men  with  the 
energy  of  liberty,  and  ftill  lefs  with  the  unjuft  am- 
bition of  encroaching  on  that  of  others.  The  pea- 
fants  of  Ruffia,  of  Poland,  and  of  the  cold  moun- 
tains 
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tains  of  Bohemia,  hâve  been  Baves  for  many  âges 
paft;  whereas  the  Angrias,  and  the  Marattahs, 
are  free  men  and  tyrants  in  the  South  of  India. 
There  are  feveral  republics  on  the  northern  coaft 
•of  Africa,  where  it  is  exceffively  hot.  The  Turks, 
who  hâve  laid  hold  of  the  fineft  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, ifl'ued  from  the  mild  Climate  of  Alla.  The 
timidity  of  the  Siamefe,  and  of  moft  Afiatics,  h as 
been  quoted  ; but  it  is  to  be  imputed,  in  thofe 
Nations,  to  the  multitude  of  their  tyrants,  rather 
than  to  the  heat  of  their  countries.  The  Macaf- 
fars,  who  inhabit  the  ifland  of  Célèbes,  fitu- 
ated  almoft  under  the  Line,  are  poffefled  of  a 
courage  fo  intrepid,  as  the  gallant  Count  Forbin 
relates,  that  a fmall  number  of  th-em,  armed  with 
poniards  only,  put  to  flight  the  whole  force  under 
bis  command,  at  Bancock,  conlifting  of  Siamefe 
and  French,  though  the  former  were  very  numé- 
rotas, and  the  others  armed  with  muikets  and  bay- 
onets. 

If  from  courasre  we  make  the  transition  to  love, 
we  fhall  find  that  Climate  has  no  more  a deter- 
mining  power  over  Man,  in  the  one  café  than  in 
the  other.  I rnight  refer  myfelf,  for  proof  of  the 
excelfes  of  this  paffion,  to  the  teftimony  of  travel- 

/ 

lers,  to  afcertain  which  has  the  fuperiority,  in  this 
refpett,  the  Nations  of  the  South,  or  thofe  of  the 
North.  In  ail  countries  love  is  a torrid  Zone  to 
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thc  heart  of  Man.  I muft  obferve,  that  thefe  .ap- 
propriations  of  Love  to  the  Nations  of  the  South, 
and  of  Courage,  to  the  Nations  of  the  North,  hâve 
bcen  imagined  by  our  Philofopers,  as  effets  of 
Climate,  applicable  only  to  foreign  nations  : for 
they  unité  thefe  two  qualifies,  as  effeds  of  the 
famé  tempérament,  in  thofe  of  our  heroes  to  whom 
they  mean  to  pay  their  court.  Accordingto  them, 
a Frenchman  great  in  feats  of  love,  is  likewife  great 
in  feats  of  war  ; but  this  does  not  hold  as  to  other 
Nations.  An  Afiatic,  with  bis  feraglio,  is  an  effe- 
minate  covvard  ; and  a Ruffian,  or  any  other  fol- 
dier  of  the  North,  vvhofe  Courts  give  penfions,  is  a 
fécond  Mars.  But  ail  thefe  diftindions  of  tempér- 
ament, founded  on  Climate,  and  fo  injurious  to 
Mankind,  vanifh  into  air,  before  this  fimple  quef- 
tion  : Are  the  turtle-doves  of  Ruffia  lefs  amorous 
than  thofe  of  Alla  ; and  are  the  tigers  of  Afia  lefs 

ferocious  than  the  white  bears  of  Nova  Zembla  ? 

. * » . » , 

Without  going  to  feek  among  men  objeds  of 
comparifon  and  contraft,  frorn  différence  of  place, 
we  fhall  find  greater  diverfity  in  manners,  in  opi- 
nions, in  habiiiments,  nay,  in  phyfognomy,  be- 
tween  an  opera-ador  and  a capuchin-friar,  than 
there  is  between  a Swede  and  a Chinefe.  What  a 
contnft  isthe  talkative,  flattering,  deceitful  Greek, 
fo  fondly  attached  to  life,  to  the  fient,  ftatcly,  ho- 
neft  Turk,  ever  devoted  to  death  ! Thefe  mcn,  fo 

very 
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veiy  oppofite,  are  born,  hovvever,  in  the  famé  ci- 
ties,  brcathe  the  famé  air,  live  on  the  famé  food. 
Their  extraction,  we  (hall  be  told,  îs  not  the  famé; 
for  pride,  among  us,  afcribes  a mighty  influence 
to  the  povver  of  blood.  But  the  greateft  part  of 
ihofe  JaniiTaries,  fo  formidable  to  the  cowardly 
Greeks,  are  frequently  their  own  children,  whom 
they  are  obliged  to  give  in  tribnte,  and  wh-o  pafs, 
by  a regular  procefs,  into  this  firft  corps  of  the 
Ottoman  foldiery.  The  courtefans  of  India  fo  vo- 
luptuous,  and  it’s  penitents  fo  auftere,  are  they  not 
of  the  famé  Nation,  and,  in  many  cafés’  of  the 
famé  family  ? 

I beg  leave  to  afk,  In  vvhat  inftance  was  an  in- 
clination to  vice  or  virtue  known  to  be  communi- 
cated  with  the  blood  ? Pompey , fo  noted  for  his 
generofity,  was  the  fon  of  Slrabo , infamoufly  no- 
torious  to  the  Roman  people  for  his  avarice.  The 
cruel  Domitian  was  brocher  to  the  gracious  "Titus. 

O 

Caligula  and  Agrippina , the  mother  of  Nero , were, 
indeed,  brother  and  fifter  ; but  they  were  the  chfl- 
dren  of  Germanicus , the  darling  hope  of  Rome, 
The  barbarous  Commodus  was  fon  to  the  divine 
Marcus  Aureltus.  What  a différence  is  frequently 
obfervable  in  the  famé  man,  between  his  youth 
and  his  mature  âge  ; between  Nero,  faluted  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  when  lie  mounted  the 
fhrone  ; and  Nero  execrated  as  it’s  avowed  enemy 
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before  bis  death  : between  Titus,  ftigmatized  with 
the  name  of  a fécond  Nero,  inhisyouth,  and  Titus 
at  his  death,  embalmed  with  the  tears  of  the  Se- 
nate,  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  ftrangers  ; and 
tranfmitted  unanimoully  to  pofterity  as  the  delight 
of  mankind? 

It  is  not  Climate,  then,  which  régulâtes  the 
morality  of  Man  ; it  is  opinion,  it  is  éducation  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  povver,  that  they  triumph  not 
only  over  latitudes,  but  even  over  tempérament. 
Gefar , fo  ambitious,  fo  diffolute  ; and  Cato,  fo 
temperate  and  virtuous,  were  both  of  a fickly  con~ 
fbitution.  Place,  Climate,  Nation,  Family,  Tem- 
pérament, no  one  of  thefe,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
World,  détermine  men  to  vice  or  to  virtue.  They 
are  every  where  free  to  choofe. 

Before  we  take  into  confidcration  the  evils  which 
men  bring  upon  themfelves,  let  us  attend  to  thofe 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  It  is 
demanded,  Why  fhould  bealls  of  prey  exift  ? 
They  are  abfolutèly  neceffary.  But  for  thern  the 
Earth  vvould  be  infefted  with  cadavcrous  fub- 
ftances.  There  perifhes,  annually,  of  a natural 
death,  the  twentieth  part,  at  leaft,  of  quadrupeds, 
the  tenth  part  of  fowls,  and  an  infinité  number  of 
infefls,  mofl  of  the  fpecies  of  which  live  only  one 
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ycar.  Nay,  there  are  infeds  whofe  ]ife  is  con- 
traded  to  a few  hours,  fuch  as  the  ephefnera. 

As  the  rains  convey  ail  thefe  fpoils  of  the  land 
to  the  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Seas,  it  is,  ac- 
cordingly,  on  their  fhores,  that  Nature  has  col- 
leded  the  animais  vvhich  are  deftined  to  confume 
them.  Moft  of  the  ferocious  animais  defcend  by 
night  from  the  mountains,  to  hunt  for  their  prey 
in  this  diredion  ; there  are  even  feveral  claffes 
created  exprefsly  for  fuch  fituations  ; as  the  whole 
amphibious  race  ; for  example,  the  white  bear,  the 
otter,  the  crocodile.  It  is  in  hot  countries  efpe- 
cially,  where  the  effeds  of  corruption  are  moft  ra- 
pid  and  moft  dangerous,  that  Nature  has  multi- 
plied  carnivorous  animais.  Tribes  of  lions,  tigers, 
léopards,  panthers,  civet  cats,  ounces,  jackals,  hy- 
enas,  condors,  &c.  refort  thither,  to  re-inforce 
thofe  of  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  otters,  vultures, 
crovvs,  &c.  Légions  of  voracious  crabs  are  nef- 
tled  in  their  (ands  ; the  caimans  and  the  croco- 
diles lie  in  ambufti  among  their  reeds  ; ftiell-fifli, 
of  innumerable  fpecies,  arined  with  utenfîls  fit  for 
fucking,  piercing,  filing,  bruifing,  roughen  thç 
face  of  the  rocks,  and  pave  the  borders  of  their 
feas;  clouds  of  fea-fowls  hover,  with  a loud  noife, 
over  their  fhallows,  or  fail  round  and  round,  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  waves,  in  queft  of  food  ; the 
lamprey,  the  bçcune,  the  carang,  and  the  whole 
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lpecies  of  cartilaginous  fifhes,  vvhich  live  only  on 
fiefli,  fuchas  thehygian,  the  long  fhark,  the  broad 
thorn-back,  the  flipper,  the  polypus,  armed  with 
atr-holes,  and  ail  the  varieties  of  fea-dogs,  fwim 
there  in  crovvds,  conftantly  employed  in  devouring 
the  wreck  of  bodies  thrown  upon  the  fhore. 

Nature  calls  in,  befides,  the  infedt  légions  to 
haften  forward  their  confumption.  The  wafps, 
furnilhed  with  fciflars,  eut  dunder  the  flefliy 
parts  ; the  Aies  pump  ont  the  fluids,  the  fea- 
worms  eut  in  pièces  the  bones.  Thefe  laft  on  the 
fouthern  coafts,  and  efpecially  at  the  mouths  of  ri- 
vers,  are  in  fuch  prodigious  quantifies,  and  armed 
with  augers  fo  formidable,  that  they  are  capable 
of  devouring  a fhip  of  war  in  lefs  time  than  it 
coft  to  build  lier  ; and  hâve  thereby  reduced  the 
maritime  Powers  to  the  necefîity  of  lately  Pneath- 
ing  the  bôttoms  of  their  fquadrons  with  copper, 
as  a fecurity  againfl:  their  attacks. 

The  wrecks  of  ail  thefe  bodies,  after  having 
ferved  for  food  to  the  innumerable  tribes  of  other 
fifhes,  fome  of  vvhich  are  provided  with  beaks 
formed  like  a fpoon,  and  others  like  a pipe,  for 
picking  up  the  very  crumbs  of  this  vaft  table  ; re- 
duced, at  length,  through  fuch  a fériés  of  digef- 
tions,  into  phlegms,  into  oils,  into  bitumens,  and 
united  to  the  pulps  of  vegetables,  which  defeend 
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from  ali  quarters  into  the  Océan,  would  re-pro- 
duce  in  it’s  waters  a new  chaos  of  putrefablion, 
did  not  the  currents  convey  their  diffolution  to 
volcanos,  whofe  fires  finifh  the  procefs  of  decom- 
pofition,  and  give  them  back  to  the  éléments. 
For  this  reafon  it  is,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 
that  volcanos  are  frequent  only  in  hot  countries  ; 
that  they  are  ail  fituated  in  the  vicinityof  the  Sea, 
or  of  great  Lakes  • that  they  are  difpofed  at  the 
extremity  of  their  currents  ; and  that  they  owe  en- 
tirely  tothe  purification  of  the  waters,  the  fulphurs 
and  the  bitumens  which  adminifter  a confiant  fup- 
ply  to  their  furnaces. 

Animais  of  prey  are  by  no  means  an  objed  of 
terror  to  Man.  Firft,  becaufe  mofl  of  them  roam 
abroad  only  in  the  night.  They  hâve  prominent 
charadters,  which  announce  their  approach  even 
before  it  is  poffible  to  perceive  them.  Some  fa- 
vo’ur  ftrongly  of  mufk,  as  the  marten,  the  civet- 
cat,  the  crocodile  ; others  hâve  fhrill  and  piercing 
voices,  which  may  be  heard  by  night,  at  a great 
diflance,  as  wolves  and  jackals  j others  are  diffcin- 
guifhed  by  parti-coloured  fpots,  or  ftreaks,  which 
are  perceptible  a great  way  off,  on  the  yellow 
ground  of  their  fkin  ; fuch  are  the  dufky  ftripes 
of  the  tiger,  and  the  dark  fpots  of  the  léopard. 
Ail  of  them  hâve  eyes  which  fparkle  in  the  dark. 
jNTature  has  beftowed  fonte  of  thefe  common  figna- 
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tures  even  on  carnivorous  and  blood-fucking  in- 
ledts  ; fuch  is  the  wafp,  whofe  ground  colour  is 
yellow,  furrounded  with  rings  of  black  like  the 
tiger,  and  the  gnat,  fpotted  with  white  upon  a 
dark  ground,  who  announces  his  approach  by  a 
loud  buzzing.  Even  thofe  which  attack  the  hu- 
rnan  body  are  furniflhed  with  remarkable  indica- 
tions. They  either  fmell  ftrongly,  as  the  bug  ; or 
prefent  oppoiîtions  of  colour  to  the  places  on 
which  they  fix,  as  white  infedts  on  the  hair  ; or 
the  blacknefs  of  the  flea  contrafted  to  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  fkin. 

A great  many  Writers  exclaim  vioîently  on  the 
çruelty  of  ferocious  animais,  as  if  our  cities  were 
liable  to  be  invaded  by  fwarms  of  wolves,  or,  as  if 
bands  of  lions,  from  Africa,  were,  from  time  to 
time,  making  incurfîons  into  our  European  colo- 
nies. They  ail  fhun  the  habitations  of  Man,  and, 
as  I faid,  moft  of  thern  ftir  abro^d  onîy  in  the 
night.  Thefe  diftindtive  charafters  are  unani- 
moufly  attefted  by  Naturalifts,  Hunters,  and  Tra- 
vellers.  Whcn  I was  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
M.  de  'folback , who  was  then  Governor,  informed 
me,  that  lions  were  formerly  very  common  in  the 
adjacent  country  but  that  fince  the  Dutch  had 
formed  a fettlement  there,  you  muft  travel  fifty  or 
fixty  leagues  up  the  country  before  one  is  to  be 
feen. 
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A fier  ail,  what  is  their  ferocify  to  us  ? Even  fup- 
pofing  we  were  not  provided  with  arms,  which 
rhey  are  incapable  of  refifting,  and  with  a fagacity 
far  fuperior  to  ail  their  cunning,  Nature  has  given 
us  dogs  able  to  combat,  nay,  to  fubdue  them  ; 
and  fine  has  moft  admirably  adapted  their  fpecie3 
to  thofe  of  animais  the  moft  formidable.  In  the 
countries  where  lions  are  natives,  there  is  likewife 
produced  a breed  of  dogs  capable  of  engaging 
them  in  fingle  combat.  1 fhall  quote,  after  the 
ancient,  but  learned  tranflation  of  Dupinet , what 
Pliny  relates  of  a dog  of  this  fpecies,  which  wajs 
prefented  to  Alexander,  by  a King  of  Albania  *. 
cs  King  Alexander  firft  oppofed  to  him  a lion, 
“ which  the  dog  prfefently  tore  in  pièces.  After 
“ that,  he  ordered  to  let  loofe  an  éléphant,  which 
“ aflforded  him  the  higheft  diverfion  that  he  ever 
“ had  enjoyed.  For  the  dog,  briftling  himfelf  up 
“ from  the  firft,  began  to  wheel  about,  and  fnarl, 
“ at  the  éléphant;  then  advanced  to  the  attack, 
“ fpringing  on  this  fide  and  on  that  fide,  with  ail 
“ imaginable  circumfpedftion  : now  leaping  up  to 
<c  aftault,  now  couching  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
“ which  caufed  the  éléphant  to  turn  and  wind 
“ about  fo  frequently,  that  he  was,  at  laft,  com- 
“ pletely  tired  out,  and  fell  down  with  a fhock 
“ which  made  the  ground  tremble,  on  which  the 

* Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  book  vin.  chap.  xl. 
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t£  dog  fprung  upon  him,  and  difpatched  him.”  I 
can  hardly  think  this  dog  could  be  of  the  famé 
race  with  our  lap-dogs. 

The  animais  formidable  to  Man  are  more  to  be 
feared  from  their  fmallnefs  than  from  their  mag- 
nitude ; there  is  no  one,  however,  but  what  may 
be  rendered  fubfervient  to  his  benefit.  Serpents, 
centipeds,  fcorpions,  toads,  inhabit  fcarcely  any 
other  than  humid  and  unwholefome  places,  from 
which  they  keep  us  at  a diftance,  more  by  their 
hideous  figures  than  by  their  poifons.  Such  fer- 
pents  as  are  really  dangerous,  give  fignals  of  their 
approach  ; fuch  are  the  rattles  of  the  fnake  which 
bears  that  name.  Fevv  perfons  perifli  by  their 
fting,  and  only  from  their  own  carelelfnefs  and 
imprudence.  Befides,  our  pigs  and  poultry  eat 
them  currently,  without  fuflfering  the  flighteft  in- 
convenience.  Ducks,  in  particular,  devour  them 
with  avidity,  as  they  likewife  do  tnoft  poifonous 
plants.  Thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  acquired 
fo  much  virtue  by  aliments  of  fuch  forts,  which 
are  common  there,  that  Mithridates  employed 
their  blood  in  his  famous  counter-  poifons. 

There  are,  it  is  admitted,  noxious  infedh  which 
prey  upon  our  fruits,  our  corn,  nay,  our  perfons. 
But  if  fnails,  may-bugs,  caterpillars,  and  locufts, 
plains,  it  is  becaufe  we  deftroy  the 
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birds  of  our  groves  which  live  upon  them  ; or, 
becaufe,  that  on  tranfporting  the  trees  of  foreiga 
countries  into  our  own,  fuch  as  the  great  chefnut 
of  India,  the  ebony,  and  others,  vve  hâve  tran- 
fported  with  them  the  eggs  of  thofe  infeds  which 
they  nourifh,  without  importing,  likewife,  the 
birds  of  the  famé  climate  which  dçftroy  them. 
Every  country  has  thofe  peculiar  to  itfelf,  for  the 
prefervation  of  it’s  plants.  I hâve  feen  one,  atthe 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  called  the  gardener’s  bird, 
inceffantly  employed  in  catching  the  worms  and 
caterpiliars,  which  he  ftuck  on  the  thorny  prickles 
of  the  bulhes.  I hâve  likewife  feen,  in  the  Ifle  of 
France,  a fpecies  of  ftarling  called  Martin,  which 
cornes  from  India,  and  which  lives  entirely  on  lo- 
eufts,  and  on  other  infeds  which  infeft  the  cattle. 
If  we  were  to  naturalize  thefe  birds  in  Europe,  no 
Identifie  difeovery  ever  made  would  be  fo  béné- 
ficiai to  Man. 

But  the  birds  of  our  own  groves  are  ftill  fuffi- 
cient  to  clear  our  plains  of  noxious  vermin,  pror 
vided  the  bird-catchers  were  laid  under  a prohibé 
tion  to  entrap  them,  as  they  do,  by  whole  coveys, 
in  tbeir  nets,  not  to  immure  them  in  cages,  but 
to  make  food  of  them.  Afancy  was  adopted,  fome 
ycars  ago,  in  Pruffia,  to  exterminate  the  race  of 
fparrows,  as  inimical  to  agriculture.  Every  pea- 
fant  in  the  rountry  was  iubjeded  to  an  annual 
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capitation  tax  of  twelveheads  of  that  kind  of  bircî, 
which  were  employed  in  the  manufadure  of  fait- 
petre,  for  in  that  country,  nothing  i s fuffered  to 
go  to  wafte.  At  the  end  of  the  fécond,  or,  at  far- 
theft,  of  the  third  year,  it  was  difcovered  that  in- 
feds  had  devoured  their  crops,  and  it  was  fpeedily 
found  advifable  to  invite  the  fparrows  from  neigh- 
bouring  countries,  to  re-people  the  kingdom  with 
them.  Thefe  birds,  it  is  true,  do  eat  fome  grain3 
of  corn,  when  the  infeds  fail  them  j but  thefe  laft* 
among  others  the  weevil,  confume  the  grain  by 
bufhels,  nay,  by  granaries.  If,  however,  it  were 
poffible  to  extinguifh  the  whole  race  of  infeds,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  fet  about 
it  ; for  we  fhould  deftroy,  along  with  them,  moft 
of  the  feathered  tribes  of  our  plains,  which  hâve 
no  other  food  for  their  young  while  in  the  neft. 

As  to  the  animais  which  fall  upon  our  corn  in 
' the  granary,  and  our  wocllens  in  the  warehoufe, 
fuch  as  rats,  mice,  mites,  mollis  ; I flnd  that  the 
former  are  ufeful  in  purifying  the  earth  from  hu- 
man  excrement,  which  conllitutes  a confiderable 
part  of  their  food.  Befides,  Nature  lias  made  Man 
a prefent  of  the  cat,  to  clear  the  interior  of  his  ha- 
bitation from  thofe  vermin.  She  lias  endowcd  this 
animal  not  only  with  uncommon  agility,  and  with 
wonderful  patience  and  fagacity,  but  allô  with  a 
fpirit  of  domefticity  perfedly  adapted  to  heiiem- 
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ployaient.  The  cat  attaches  ïrerfelf  folely  to  the 
houfe.  if  the  mafter  removes,  flie  returns  alone 
at  night  to  her  old  habitation.  She  difFers  effen- 
rially  in  this  from  the  dog,  who  attaches  himfelf 
folely  to  the  perfon  of  his  mafter.  The  cathas  the 
affeftion  of  a courtier,  and  the  dog  that  of  a 
friend  ; the  former  adhères  to  the  pofîeffion,  and 
the  latter  to  the  man. 

The  weevil  and  the  moth,  fometimes,  commit, 
it  is  true,  great  déprédations  among  our  grain  and 
onr  woollens.  Some  Writers  hâve  told  us,  that 
the  common  hen  is  fufficient  to  clear  the  granaries 
of  them  : poflibly  it  may  be  fo.  We  hâve,  be- 
fîdes,  the  fpider  and  the  fwallow,  which  deftroy 
them  at  the  feafon  when  they  take  wing.  I fhall 
here  confider  only  their  political  utility.  On  look- 
ing  into  thofe  prodigious  magazines  vvhere  mono- 
polizers  hoard  up  the  provifion  and  clothing  of  a 
vvhole  province,  are  we  not  bound  to  biefs  the 
Hand  that  created  the  infecft  which  obliges  them 
to  bring  thefe  neceffary  commodities  to  market  ? 
Were  grain  as  incorruptible  as  gold  and  hiver,  it 
would  foon  become  as  fcarce.  See  under  how 
many  locks  and  doors  thefe  metals  are  fecured. 
The  commonalty  would,  at  lengtli,  be  completely 
deprived  of  their  fubfiftence,  if  it  were  as  little 
fufceptible  of  change  as  that  which  is  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  it.  The  mite  and  the  moth  firft  lay  the 
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mifer  under  the  neceffity  of  employing  a good 
many  hands  in  ftirring  about  and  fifting  his  grain, 
till  they  force  him  at  lad  to  difpofe  of  it  altoge- 
ther.  How  many  poor  wretches  would  go  naked, 
if  the  moth  did  not  devour  the  wardrobes  and 
warehoufes  of  the  rich  ! What  is  moft  wonderful 
here,  is,  that  the  articles  which  minifter  to  luxury 
are  not  liable  to  perifh  by  infeds,  as  thofe  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  moft  preffing  wants  of  human 
life.  It  is  poffible  to  preferve,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  value,  coffee,  filk,  and  cottons,  even  for 
âges;  but  in  India,  whëre  thefe  commodities  are 
real  neceffaries  of  life,  there  are  infeds  which 
quickly  corrode  them,  particularly  cotton. 

The  infeds  which  attack  the  human  body 
equally  oblige  the  rich  to  employ  thofe  who  hâve 
nothing,  as  domeftics,  to  keep  up  cleanlinefs 
around  them.  The  Incas  of  Peru  exaded  even 
this  tribute  of  the  poor  ; for  in  ail  countries  thefe 
infeds  attach  themfelves  to  Man,  though  it  may 
hâve  been  faid,  that  they  did  not  pafs  the  line. 
Befides  thefe  infeds  are  rather  teizing  than  noxi- 
ous  : they  draw  off  the  bad  blood.  As  they  im- 
jnoderately  increafe  only  in  great  heats,  they  in- 
vite us  to  hâve  recourfe  to  bathing,  which  is  fo 
wholefome,  and  yet  fo  much  negleded  among  us, 
becaufe  bcing  expenfive,  it  is  become  an  objed  of 
luxury. 
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After  ail.  Nature  has  placed  otber  infe&s  near 
us,  vvhich  deftroy  them  ; thefe  are  the  fpiders 
I hâve  heard  of  an  old  officer,  who  being  very 
much  incommoded  with  bugs,  at  the  Hofpital  of 
the  Invalids,  permitted  the  fpiders  to  multiply 
round  his  bed,  and  thereby  got  the  better  of  that 
naufeous  vermin.  This  remedy,  I am  aware,  will 
appearto  many  perfons  worfe  than  the  dileafe.  But 
1 believe  it  poflïble  to  find  others  more  agreeable, 
in  perfumes  and  oily  eiïences  ; at  leaft,  I hâve  re- 
jnarked,  that  the  odour  of  various  kinds  of  aro- 

* I prefume  that  it  is  a particular  fpecies  of  fpider  : for  I am. 
perfuaded  that  there  are  as  many  fpecies  of  thefe  as  there  are  of 
infedls  to  be  deftroyed.  They  do  not  ail  expand  nets  ; fome 
catch  their  prey  fairly  in  the  chace  ; others  fucceed  by  lying  in 
ambufcade.  I hâve  feen  one  in  Malta  of  a very  fingular  cha- 
radler,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  houfe  of  that  ifland. 
Nature  has  beftowed  on  this  fpecies  of  fpider  the  refemblance  of 
a fly,  in  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body.  When  (lie  perceives 
a fly  on  the  wall,  lhe  makes  her  firft  approaches  in  great  halle, 
taking  care  always  to  maintain  the  higher  fiction.  When  lhe 
has  got  within  five  or  fix  inches  of  her  objedl,  lhe  advances  very 
llowly,  prefenting  to  it  a treac.herous  refemblance  ; and  When 
lhe  has  got  within  the  diflance  of  two  or  three  inches,  lhe  makes 
a fudden  fpring  on  her  prey.  This  violent  leap,  made  on  a per- 
pendicular  plane,  mult  furely  precipitate  her  to  the  gro'und. 
No  fuch  thing.  You  find  her  again  llill  on  the  wall,  whether 
lhe  has  made  good  her  blow  or  mifled  it;  for  previouflv  to  this 
great  effort,  lhe  had  aflixed  a cord  a- top,  by  which  to  warp  her- 
felfup  again.  Cartefian  Philofophers,  will  you  prétend,  after 
this,  to  perfill  in  maintaining  that  animais  are  merely  ma- 
chines ! 
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inatic  plants  puts  to  flight  thofe  abominable  ani- 
mais. 

As  to  other  calamities  of  Nature’ s inftiding,  Man 
feels  their  preffure  only  becaufe  he  deviates  from 
her  laws.  If  florins  fometimes  ravage  his  orchards 
and  his  corn  fields,  it  is  becaufe  he  frequently 
places  them  where  Nature  never  intended  they 
fhould  grow.  Storms  fcarcely  ever  injure  any  cul- 
ture except  the  injudicious  cultivation  of  Man. 
Forefls  and  natural  meadows  never  fufFer  in  the 
flighteft  degree.  Befides,  they  hâve  their  utility. 
Thunder-ftorms  purify  and  cool  the  air.  The 
hail,  with  which  they  are  fometimes  accompanied, 
deflroys  great  quantifies  of  hurtful  infeds  ; and 
hails  are  frequent  only  at  the  feafon  when  fuch  in- 
feds  hatch  and  multiply  ; in  Spring,  and  Summer. 
But  for  the  hurricanes  of  the  torrid  Zone,  the  ants 
and  locufls  would  render  the  iflands  fituated  be- 
tween  the  Tropics  totally  uninhabitable. 

« 

I hâve  already  pointed  out  the  utility,  the  abfo- 
lute  neceffity  of  the  volcanos,  whofe  fires  purify 
the  waters  of  the  Sea,  as  thofe  of  the  thunder  pu- 
rify the  air.  Earthquakes  proceed  from  the  famé 
caufe.  Befides,  Nature  communicates  previous 
notice  of  their  efFeds,  and  of  the  places  where 
their  focufes  are  fituated.  The  inhabitants  of  Lif- 
bon  know  well  that  their  city  has^  been  feveral 
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tirnes  fhatteredby  fhocks  of  this  kind,  and  that  it 
is  imprudent  to  build  in  ftone.  To  perfons  who 
can  fubmit  to  live  in  a houfe  or  wood,  they  hâve 
nothing  formidable.  Naples  and  Portici  are  per- 
fe&ly  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  Herculaneum. 
After  ail,  earthquakes  are  not  univerfal  ; they  are 
local  and  periodical.  Pliny  lias  obferved  that  the 
Gauls  were  not  fubjed  to  vifitations  of  this  kind  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  eountries  vvhich  know  of 
them  on)y  by  report.  They  are  fcarcely  ever  felt 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanos,  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Sea,  or  of  great  Lakes,  and  only  at  certain  par- 
ticular  portions  of  the  fhore. 

As  to  the  epidemical  maladies  of  the  Human 
Race,  and  the  difeafes  of  animais,  they  are,  in  ge- 
neral, to  be  imputed  to  corrupted  waters.  Phyfi- 
cians,  who  hâve  inveftigated  thck -eiaufes,  afcribe 
them  fometimes  to  the  corruption  of  the  ak,  fome- 
times  to  the  mildew  of  plants,  fometimes  to  jfbgs  : 
but  ail  thefe  caufes  aie  fimply  erïeéts  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  waters,  from  vvhich  arife  putrid  exhala- 
tions that  infect  the  air,  and  vegetables,  and  ani- 
mais. This  may  be  chargée!,  in  almoft  every  in- 
ftance,  on  the  ipjudicious  labours  of  Man.  The 
moft  unwholefome  régions  of  the  Earth,  as  far  as  I 
am  at  prefent  able  to  recplled,  are  in  Afia,  on  the 
banksofthe  Ganges,  from  which  procced,  every 
yç*r,  putrid  fevers,  that,  in  1771,  Coft  Ben  gai  the 
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life  of  more  than  a million  of  men.  They  hâve 
for  their  focus  the  rice  plantations,  which  are  arti- 
ficial  morafles,  formed  along  the  Ganges,  for  the 
culture  of  that  grain.  After  the  crop  is  reaped, 
the  roots  and  ftalks  of  the  plant  Jeft  on  the  ground, 
rot,  and  are  transformed  into  infedious  puddles, 
from  which  peftilential  vapours  are  exhaled.  It 
is  in  the  view  of  preventing  thefe  pernicious  confe- 
quences,  that  the  culture  of  this  plant  lias  been 
exprelsly  prohibited  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
efpecially  in  Ruffia,  round  Otz.chakof,  where  it 
was  formerly  produced  in  great  quantities. 

In  Africa,  the  air  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is 
corrupted,  and  from  the  famé  caufe,  during  fix 
Qionths  of  the  year,  and  will  ever  prefent  an  invin- 
cible obftacle  to  any  European  fettlement  upon  it. 
Ail  the  French  colonies  which  hâve  been  planted 
there,  perifhed  one  after  another,  from  the  putri- 
dity  of  the  air;  and  I myfelf  muft,  with  the  reft, 
hâve  fallen  a vidim  to  it,  had  not  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  means  of  which  I could  hâve  no  fore- 
fight,  prevented  my  intended  expédition,  and  re- 
fidence  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

ït  is  from  the  ancient  miry  canals  of  Egypt, 
that  the  leprofy  and  the  peftilence  are  perpetually 
ifluing  forth.  In  Europe,  the  ancient  falt-marlhes 
of  Brouage,  which  the  water  of  the  Sea  no  longer 
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reaches,  ancl  in  vvhich  the  rain-vvaters  flagnate, 
becaufe  they  are  confined  by  the  dikes  and  ditches 
of  the  oid  falt-pits,  are  become  confiant  fources  of 
diftemper  among  the  cattle.  Similar  difeafes,  pu- 
trid  and  bilious  fevers,  and  the  land-fcurvy,  annu- 
aily  iflue  from  the  canals  of  Holland,  which  pu- 
trify,  in  Summer,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  î hâve 
feen,  in  Amfterdam,  the  canals  covered  with  dead 
fifhes  ; and  it  was  impoffible  to  crofs  certain 
ftreets,  without  obftruding  the  paffages  of  the 
mouth  and  nofe  with  your  handkerchief.  They 
hâve,  indeed,  forced  a kind  of  current  to  the  ftag- 
nant  waters  by  means  of  wind-mills,  which  pump 
them  up,  and  throw  them  overthe  dikes,  in  places 
where  the  canals  are  lower  than  the  lcvel  of  the 
Sea  ; but  thefe  machines  are  ftill  far  too  few  in 
number. 

The  bad  air  of  .Rome,  in  Summer,  proceeds 
from  it’s  ancient  aqueduds,  the  waters  of  which 
are  diffufed  among  the  ruins,  or  which  hâve  inun- 
dated  the  plains,  the  levels  whereof  hâve  been  in- 
terrupted  by  the  magnificent  labours  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  The  purple  fever,  the  dyfentery, 
the  fmall-pox,  fo  common  ail  over  our  plains,  af- 
ter  the  heats  of  Summer,  or  in  warm  and  humid 
fprings,  proceed,  for  themoft  part,  from  the  pud- 
dles  of  the  peafantry,  in  which  leaves  and  the  re- 
fufg  of  plants  putrify.  Many  of  our  city-diftem- 
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pers  iffuc  from  the  layftalls  vvhich  furround  them, 
and  from  the  cimeteries  about  our  churches:  and 

A ; 

which  penetrate  into  the  very  fanctuary. 

I do  not  believe  there  would  hâve  been  a fineje 
unwholefome  fpot  on  the  Earth,  if  men  had  not 
put  their  hands  to  it.  The  malignity  of  the  air  of 
St.  Domingo  has  been  quoted,  that  of  Martinico, 
of  Porto-Bello,  and  offeveral  diftriâ:s  of  America, 
as  a natural  effeâ;  of  Climate.  But  thefe  places 
hâve  been  inhabited  by  Savages,  vvho,  from  time 
immémorial,  hâve  bufied  themfelves  in  diverting 
the  courfe  of  rivers,  and-  choking  up  rivulets. 
Thefe  labours  conflitute  even  an  eflential  part  of 
their  defence.  They  imitate  the  beavers  in  the 
fortification  of  their  villages,  by  inundating  the 
adjacent  country.  Provident  Nature,  however, 
has  placed  thofe  animais  only  in  cold  Latitudes, 
where,  in  imitation  of  herfelf,  they  form  lakes 
which  foften  the  air;  and  lhe  has  introduced  run- 
ning  waters  into  hot  Latitudes,  becaufe  lakes 
would  there  fpeedily  change,  by  évaporation,  into 
putrid  marfhes.  The  lakes  which  Aie  has  fcooped 
out  in  fuch  Latitudes,  are  ail  fituated  among 
mountains,  at  the  fources  of  rivers,  and  in  a cool 
Atmofphere.  I am  the  more  induced  to  impute 
to  the  Savages  the  corruption  of  the  air,  fo  mur- 
derous  in  fome  of  the  Antilles,  that  ail  the  iflands 
which  hâve  been  found  uninhabited  were  exceed- 
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incly  wholefome  ; fuch  as  the  Jlle  of  France,  of 
Bourbon,  of  St.  Helena,  and  others. 

As  the  corruption  of  the  air  is  a fubjeâ:  pecu- 
liarly  jnterefting,  1 fhall  venture  to  fuggeft,  by  the 
way,  fome  fimple  methods  of  remedying  it.  The 
firft  is,  to  remove  the  caufes  of  it,  by  fubftituting, 
in  place  of  the  ftagnant  puddles  with  which  our 
plains  abound,  the  ufe  of  cifterns,  the  waters  of 
which  are  fo  falubrious,  when  they  are  judicioufly 
conftruifted.  They  are  univerfally  employed  ail 
over  Afia.  Care  fhould,  likewife,  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent  the  throwing  the  bodies,  and  other  offal,  of 
dead  animais  into  the  layftalls  of  our  cities  -,  they 
ought  to  be  carried  to  the  rivers,  which  will  be 
thereby  rendered  more  productive  of  fi  (h.  In  the 
café  of  Cities  which  are  not  wafhed  by  rivers  to 
carry  off  the  garbage,  or  if  this  method  is  found 
otherwife  inconvénient,  attention  fhould  be  paid, 
at  leaft,  to  placing  the  layftalls  only  to  the  North 
and  North-eaft  of  fuch  cities,  in  order  to  efcape, 
efpecially  during  Summer,  the  fetid  gufts  which 
pafs  over  them  from  the  South  and  South-weft. 

The  fécond  is,  to  abftain  from  digging  canals. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  maladies  which 
hâve  refulted  from  thofe  of  Egypt,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  and  elfewhere,  when  care  is  not  taken 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  Befides,  the  benefits  de- 
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rived  from  thetn  are  very  problematical.  To  look 
a t rhe  medals  which  bave  been  flruck  in  our  own 
country,  on  occafion  of  the  canal  of  Briare,  would 
we  non  be  induced  to  think  that  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar was  henceforth  to  become  fuperfluous  to  the 
navigation  of  France  ? Granting  it  to  hâve  been  of 
fome  little  utility  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country,  has  the  mifchief  done  to . the  plains 
through  which  it  pafles  been  taken  into  the  ac- 
count,  as  a counterbalance  ? So  many  brooks  and 
fprings  diverted  from  their  courfe,  and  colle  dted 
from  every  quarter,  to  be  gulped  up  in  one  great 
navigable  canal,  muft  hâve  ceafed  to  water  a very 
confiderable  extent  of  land.  And  can  that  be  con- 
fidered  as  a great  commercial  benefit,  which  is  in- 
jurious  to  agriculture?  Canals  are  adapted  only 
to  marfhy  places. 

This  is  the  third  method  of  contributing  to  the 
reftoration  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air.  The  at- 
tempts  made  in  France  to  dry  the  marfhes,  hâve 
always  coft  us  a great  many  men,  and  frequently, 
for  that  very  reafon,  hâve  been  left  incomplète.  I 
can  difeover  no  other  caufe  for  this  but  the  preci- 
pitancy  with  which  fuch  Works  are  undertaken, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  obje&s  which  they  are 
intended  to  embrace.  The  Engineer  prefents  his 
plan,  the  Undertaker  gives  in  his  eftimate,  the 
Minifier  approves,  the  Prince  fipds  the  monçy,  the 
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Intendant  of  the  province  provides  the  labourers; 
ail  things  concur  to  the  effeA  propofed,  except 
Nature.  From  the  bofom  of  rotten  earth  arife  pu- 
trid  émanations,  which  prefently  fcatter  death 
among  the  workmen. 

As  a remedy  to  thefe  inconveniencies,  I beg 
îeave  to  throw  out  fome  obfervations,  which  I be- 
lieve  to  be  well-founded.  A piece  of  land  entirely 
covered  with  water  is  never  unwholefome.  It  be- 
comes  fo,  only  when  the  water  which  covers  it  éva- 
porâtes, and  expofes  to  the  air  the  muds  of  it’s 
bottom  and  lides.  The  pntridïty  of  amorafsmight 
be  remedied  as  effe&ually  by  transforming  it  into 
a lake,  as  into  folid  ground.  It’s  fituation  muft 
détermine  whether  of  thefe  two  objets  is  to  be 
preferred.  If  it  is  in  a bottom,  without  declivity, 
and  without  efflux,  the  indication  of  Nature  ought 
to  be  followed  up,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
water.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  form  a complété 
inundation,  it  might  be  eut  into  deep  ditches,  and 
the  ftuff  dug  out  thrown  on  the  adjoining  lands. 
Thus  we  fhould  hâve,  at  once,  canals  always  full 
of  water,  and  little  ifles  both  fertile  and  whole- 
fome.  As  to  the  feafon  proper  for  fuch  labours, 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  ought  to  be  preferred; 
and  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  place  the  labourers 
with  their  faces  to  windward,  and  to  fupply,  by 
means  of  maçhinery,  the  necefïity,  to  which  they 
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are  frequently  fubjeded,  of  plunging  into  mires 
and  muds,  to  clear  them  away. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  ftrangely  tinac- 
countable,  that  in  France,  where  there  are  fuch 
numerous  and  fuch  judicious  eilabiifhmenîs,  we 
fliould  hâve  minifters  of  fuperintendance  for  fcreign 
affairs,  for  war,  the  marine,  finance,  commerce, 
marmfa&ures,  the  clergy,  public  buildings,  horfe- 
manfhip,  and  fo  on,  but  never  one  for  agriculture. 
Il  proceeds,  I am  afraid,  from  the  contempt  in 
which  the  peafantry  are  there  held.  Ail  men, 
however,  are  fureties  for  each  other  ; and,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  uniform  ftature  and  configuration 
of  the  Human  Race,  I would  exact  no  other  proof 
that  ail  fpring  from  one  and  the  famé  original.  It 
is  from  the  puddle,  by  the  fide  of  the  poor  man’s 
hovel,  which  has  been  robbed  of  the  little  brook, 
whofe  flream  fvveetened  it,  that  the  épidémie  plague 
fhall  iffue  forth  to  devour  the  lordly  inhabitants  of 
fhe  neighbouring  caftle. 

Egypt  avenges  herfelf,  by  the  peftilence  ariflng 
eut  of  her'canals,  of  the  opprdîion  of  the  Turks, 
who  prevent  lier  inhabitants  from  keeping  them  in 
repair.  America,  finking  under  the  accumulated 
ftrokes  of  Europeans,  exhales  from  lier  bofom  a 
thoufand  maladies  fatal  to  Europe,  and  drags 
down  with  lier  the  haughty  Spaniard  expiring  on 
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her  ruins.  Thus  the  Centaur  left,  with  Deïnira, 
his  robe  empoifoned  with  the  blood  of  the  Hydra, 
as  a prefent  which  fhould  prove  fatal  to  his  con- 
queror.  Thus  the  miferies  which  opprefs  Man- 
kind,  pafs  from  buts  to  palaces,  from  the  Line  to 
the  Pôles,  from  Ages  paft  to  Ages  yet  to  corne  ; and 
their  long  and  lingering  effedts  are  a fearful  voice 
crying  in  the  ears  of  the  Potentates  of  the  Earth  : 
“ Learn  to  be  juft,  and  not  to  opprefs  the  mi- 
<c  ferable.” 

Not  only  the  éléments,  but  realon  itfelf,  cor- 
rupts  in  the  haunts  of  wretchednefs.  What  tor- 
rents of  error,  fear, fuperftition,  difcord,  hâve  broken 
out  in  the  lower  régions  of  Society,  and  fwelled  to 
the  terror  and  the  fubverfion  of  Thrones  ! The 
more  that  men  are  opprefled,  the  more  mi  ferable 
are  their  oppreffors,  and  the  more  feeble  is  the 
Nation  which  they  compofe.  For  the  force  which 
tyrants  employ  to  fupport  their  authority  at  home, 
is  never  exercifed  but  at  the  expence  of  that  which 
they  might  employ,  to  maintain  their  refpedability 
abroad. 

Firft,  from  the  haunts  of  mifery  iffue  forth  prof- 
titutions,  thcfts,  murders,  conflagrations,  highway- 
robberies,  revolts,  and  a multitude  of  pfayfical 
e\  ils  befides,  which,  in  ail  countnes,  are  the  plagues 
that  tyianny  produces.  But  thofe  of  opinion  are 
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much  more  terrible.  One  man  is  bent  on  fubju- 
gating  another,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  get- 
ting  hold  of  his  property,  as  to  command  his  ad- 
miration, his  reverence.  Ambition  propofes  to  it- 
felf  no  boundary  fhort  of  this.  To  whatever  con- 
dition he  may  be  elevated,  and  however  low  his 
rival  reduced  ; let  him  hâve  at  his  mercy  the  for- 
tune, the  labour,  the  wife,  the  perfon,  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  he  has  gained  no  point,  unlefs  he  has 
gained  his  homage.  Jt  availed  Haman  nothing  to 
hâve  the  life,  the  goods,  of  the  Jews,  at  his  difpo- 
fal  : he  muft  fee  Mordecai  prollrated  at  his  feet. 
Oppreflbrs  are  thus  the  opprefled,  and  become  the 
arbiters  of  their  own  happinefs  ; and  the  opprefled, 
for  the  moft  part,  paying  them  back  injuftice  for 
injuftice,  diflurb  them  with  falfe  reports,  religious 
terrors,  dark  furmifes,  calumnies,  vvhich  engender 
among  them,  fufpicions,  apprehenfions,  jealoulîes, 
feuds,  law-fuits,  duels;  and,  at  laft,  civil  wars, 
vvhich  iflue  in  their  total  deflru&ion. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  café  of  fome  ancient 

t ». 

and  modem  Governments,  this  re-adtion  of  evils 
upon  each  other,  and  wc  (hall  find  it’s  extent  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  ills  vvhich  they  bring  upon 
Mankind.  On  contemplating  this  tremendous 
balance,  vve  fhall  be  conftrained  to  acknowledge 
the  exiflence  of  Sovereign  Juflice. 
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Without  paying  regard  to  the  common  divi- 
fion  of  Governments  *,  into  Democracy,  Arifto- 
cracy,  and  Monarchy,  vvhich  are  only,  at  bottom, 

political 

* Folitîcians,  in  claffing  Governments  according  to  thefe 
ex  te  ri  or  refemblances  in  form,  hâve  afted  precifely  as  thofe  Bo- 
tanifts  do,  who  comprehend  in  the  famé  category,  plants  vvhich 
hâve  fimilar  flowers  or  leaves,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
their  virtues.  The  Botanift  claffes  together  the  oak  and  the 
pimpernel  ; and  the  Politician  the  Roman  Republic  and  that  of 
St.  Marino.  This  is  not  the  way  of  obferving  Nature  . fhe  is 
throughout  nothing  but  adaptation  and  harmony.  Her  fpirit, 
not  her  forms,  is  the  great  thing  vvhich  vve  ought  to  ftudv. 

If  in  the  Hiftory  of  any  People  you  do  not  attend  to  it’s  moral 
and  internai  conftitution,  vvhich  fcarcely  any  Hiftorian  keeps 
fteadily  in  view,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  conceive  how  Republics, 
apparently  well  conftituted,  hâve  fuddenly  funk  into  ru  in  : how 
others,  on  the  contrary,  in  vvhich  nothing  but  agitation  appeared, 
became  formidable  : whence  ariie  the  duration  and  the  povver 
of  Defpotic  States,  fo  much  decried  by  modem  Authors  : and, 
fmally,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  after  the  glorious  reigns  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  Antoninus , vvhich  hâve  been  fo  highly  ex- 
tolled,  the  Roman  Empire  finifhed  its  progrefs  to  di  Ablution. 
It  was,  I am  bold  enough  to  affirm,  becaufe  thofe  good  Princes 
thought  only  of  prefervingthe  exterior  foi-m  of  the  Government. 
Ail  was  tranquillity  around  them;  the  form  of  a Senate  remain- 
ed;  Rome  was  well  fupplied  with  corn  ; the  garrifon  i 1 the  pro- 
vinces were  regularly  paid.  There  was  no  fedition,  no  dirturb- 
ance,  every  thing  to  appearance  vvent  on  well.  But  during  this 
lethargy,  the  rich  were  going  on  in  an  unbounded  accumula- 
tion of  property,  and  the  people  were  lofing  the  little  that  they 
had.  The  great  offices  of  the  State  were  engroflèd  by  the  famé 
fomilies.  In  order  to  hâve  the  means  of  fubfidence,.  it  was  re- 
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political  forms  that  détermine  nothing,  as  to  either 
their  happiüefs,  or  their  power,  we  (hall  infift  only 
on  their  moral  conftitution. 

l-i\ery  Govemmeht,  of  whatever  defcnption,  is 
internally  happy,  and  refpedable  abroad,  when  it 
beftows  on  ail  it’s  fubje&s  their  natural  right  of  ac- 
quiring  fortune  and  honours  : and  the  contrary 


ceflary  for  the  commonalty  to  attach  themfelves  to  the  Great. 
Rome  contained  a populacy  of  mere  menials.  The  love  of 
Country  was  extinguifhed.  The  wretched  did  not  know  of 
what  to  complain.  No  dne  did  them  any  wrong.  Ail  was  or- 
derly  ; but  this  very  order  precluded  the  poffibility  of  their  ever 
coming  to  any  thing.  They  did  not  eut  the  throats  of  the  citi- 
zens,  as  in  the  days  of  Marins  and  Sylla,  but  they  ftifled  them. 

In  ail  human  Society,  there  are  two  powers,  the  one  temporal, 
and  the  other  fpiritual,  \ou  find  them  in  ail  the  Governments  of 
the  World,  in  Europe,  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America. 
The  Human  Race  is  governed  in  the  famé  way  as  the  human 
body.  Such  is  the  will  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  order  to 
the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  Mankind.  When  Nations 
aie  opprefledby  the  fpiritual  power,  they  refort  for  protection  to 
the  temporal  ; when  this  laft  opprefles,  in  it’s  turn,  they  hâve 
recourfe  to  the  other.  When  both  thefe  concur  to  render  them 
miferable,  then  arife  herefies  in  fwarms,  fchifms,  civil  wars,  and 
a multitude  of  fecondary  powers,  which  balance  the  abufes  of 
the  two  firft,  till  there  refults,  at  length,  a general  apathy,  and 
the  State  falls  into  deftruftion.  We  fliall  prefently  go  into  a 
thorough  inveftigation  of  this  interefting  fubjeCt,  when  we  corne 
to  fpeak  of  France.  We  fliall  find  that,  though  there  is  but  one 
which  governs,  of  right,  there  are  five  powers  which  govern,  in 
faCf. 
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takes  place,  wlien  it  referves  to  a particülar 
clafs  of  citizens,  the  benefits  which  ought  to  be 
comraon  to  ail.  It  îs  not  fufficient  to  piefcnbe 
limits  to  the  People,  and  to  reftrain  them  within 
thefe  by  terrifying  phantoms.  They  quickly  force 
the  perfon  who  puts  them  in  motion,  to  tremble 
more  than  themfelves.  When  human  policy  locks 
the  chain  round  the  ancle  of  a flave,  Divine  Juf- 
tice  rivets  the  other  end  round  the  neck  of  the 
tyrant.- 

Few  Republics  havebeen  more  judicioufly  con- 
ftituted  than  that  of  Lacedemon.  Virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  vvere  feen  to  fiourifh  there,  du  ring  a period 
of  five  hundred  years.  Notwithftandmg  the  me- 
diocrity  of  it’s  extent,  it  gave  law  to  Greece,  and 
to  the  northern  coafts  of  Alla  ; but  as  Dycurgus 
had  not  comprehended  in  his  plan  either  the  Na- 
tions which  Sparta  was  to  fubdue,  or  even  the 
Helots,  who  laboured  the  ground  for  her,  by 
them  vvere  introduced  the  commotions  which 
Ihattered  her  conftitution,  and  at  length  totally 
•fubverted  it. 

In  the  Roman  Republic  there  fubfifted  greater 
equality,  and  proportionally  more  power  and  hap- 
pinefs.  She  was,  indeed,  divided  into  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  ; but  as  thefe  laft  vvere  capable  of 
attaining  the  higheft  military  dignities,  as  they 
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poflefled,  befides,  an  exclufive  title  to  the  tribuni- 
tial  office,  the  power  of  which  equalled,  nay,  fur- 
paffed,  that  of  the  Confuls,  the  moft  perfedt  har- 
mony  exifted  betvveen  the  two  orders.  lt  is  im- 
poffible  to  obferve,  withont  émotion,  the  deference 
and  refpeâ;  paid  by  the  Plebeians  to  the  Patricians, 
during  the  moft  glorious  periods  of  the  Republic. 
T.  hey  leleifted  their  patrons  from  among  that  or- 
der  ; they  attended  them  in  crowds  on  their  way 
to  the  Senate  : when  they  happened  to  be  poor, 
they  affefled  themfelves,  to  make  up  a marriage 
portion  for  their  daughters.  The  Patricians,  on 
the  other  hand,  took  an  intereft  in  ail  the  affairs 
of  the  Plebeians  -,  they  pleaded  their  caufes  in  the 
Senate  ; permitted  them  to  bear  their  names  ; 
adopted  them  into  their  families,  and  gave  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage,  when  they  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  virtues.  Thefe  alli- 
ances with  Plebeian  families  were  not  difdained 
even  by  Emperors.  Aügnjius  gave  his  only  daugh- 
ter,  J u lia,  in  marriage  to  the  Plebeian  Agrippa. 
Virtue  fat  enthroned  at  Rome  ; and  no  where  elfe 
upon  Earth  were  altars  raifed  more  worthy  of  her. 
A judgment  of  this  may  be  formed  from  the  re- 
wards  affigned  to  illuftrious  aflions.  A ■criminal 
was  condemned  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon  ; 
his  daughter  is  allovved  permiffion  to  vifit  him 
there,  and  keeps  him  alive  by  the  milk  from  her 
,own  breaft.  The  Senate,  informed  of  riiis  inftance 
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of  filial  tendernefs,  voted  a pardon  to  the  father, 
in  confiderat'ion  of  the  daughter,  and  on  the  fpot 
where  the  prifon  ftood,  commanded  to  rear  a 
Temple  facred  to  filial  piety. 

If  a perfon  condemned,  was  çarrying  to  execu- 
tion, the  fentence  was  remitred,  if  a yeftal  hap- 
pened  to  pafs  that  way.  The  puniraient,  due  to 
criminality,  difappeared  in  the  prefence  of  virtue. 
If,  in  battîe,  one  Roman  faved  another  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  lie  became  entitled  to  the  ci- 
vic  crown.  This  crown  confifted  only  of  oak 
leaves,  nay,  it  was  the  only  military  crown  which 
had  nothing  golden  about  it,  but  it  conferred  the 
right  of  fitting,  in  the  public  théâtres,  on  the 
bench  adjoining  to  thofe  which  were  allotted  to 
Senators,  who  ail  ftood  up  indeference,  on  the  en- 
trance  of  him  who  wore  it.  It  was,  fays  Pliny, 
the  moft  illuftrious  of  ail  crowns,  and  communi- 
cated  higher  privilèges  than  the  mural,  the  obfi- 
dional,  and  naval  crowns,  becaufe  there  is  more 
glory  in  faving  a fingle  citizen,  than  in  taking  ci- 
ties,  or  in  gaining  battles.  It  was  the  famé,  for 
thi?  îeafon,  whethei  the  perfon  faved  was  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  or  a private  foldier;  but  it  was 
not  tobe  earned  by  delivering  an  allied  King,  who 
might  hâve  corne  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans. 
Rome,  in  the  diftribution  of  rewards,  diftingniflied 
only  the  citizen.  By  means  of  fuch  patriotic  fen- 
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timents,  fhe  conquered  the  Earth  ; but  (lie  was 
juft  only  to  her  own  people  ; it  was  by  her  injuf- 
tice  to  other  men,  that  (lie  became  weak  and  un- 
happy.  Her  conquefts  filled  her  with  flaves,  who, 
under  Spart acus , brought  her  to  the  brink  of  de- 
ftrudtion,  and  which  decided  her  fate  at  lafl  by 
the  arms  of  corruption,  much  more  formidable 
than  thofe  of  war.  By  the  vices  and  the  flatteries 
of  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic  flaves  at  Rome,  were 
formed  within  her  bofom  the  Catilines , the  Cefars , 
the  Neros  ; and  whiie  their  voice  was  corrupting 
the  mafters  of  the  World,  that  of  the  Goths,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Teutones,  the  Gauls,  the  Allobroges, 
the  Vandals,  the  companions  of  their  lot,  was 
inviting  their  compatriots  from  the  North  and 
from  the  Eaft,  who  at  length  Ievelled  the  glory  of 
Rome  with  the  duft. 

Modem  Governments  exhibit  a fimilar  re-ac- 
tion  of  equity  and  felicity,  of  injuftice  and  mis- 
fortune.  In  Holland,  where  the  People  may 
afpire  to  every  thing,  abundance  pervades  the 
whole  States,  good  order  prevails  in  the  cities, 
fidelity  in  wedlock,  tranquility  in  ail  minds  ; dif- 
putes  and  law-fuits  are  rare  in  that  country,  be- 
caufe  every  one  is  content.  Few  European  Na- 
tions poflefs  a territory  fo  contra&ed,  and  no  one 
lias  extended  her  power  fo  far  : her  riches  are  im- 

nienfe  : fhe  maintained  fingly  fuccefsful  war  againfl 
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Spain  in  ail  it’s  fplendor,  and  afterwards  againft 
France  and  England  United  : her  commerce  ex- 
tends  over  the  whole  Globe  : ihe  poffeffes  power- 
ful  colonies  in  America,  thriving  fettlements  in 
Africa,  formidable  kingcioms  in  A fia.  But  if  we 
trace  up  to  their  fource  the  calamities  and  the  wars 
with  vvhich  fine  has  been  vifited  for  two  centuries, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  prcceed  from  the  injuf- 
tice  of  fome  of  her  fettlements  in  thofe  countries. 
Fier  happinefs  and  her  power  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  her  republican  form  of  Government,  but 
to  that  community  of  benefits,  which  (lie  prefents 
indifcriminately  to  ail  her  fubjeds,  and  which  pro- 
duces the  famé  effeds  in  defpotic  Governments, 
of  which  we  hâve  had  reprefentations  fo  frightful. 

i 

Among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  Dutch,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  quarrelling,  or  calumniating, 
or  ftealing,  or  proftitution,  in  the  citiës.  Nay, 
there  is  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  over  the  whole 
Empire,  a fingle  Turkifh  woman  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  a courtezan.  There  is,  in  the  general 
mind,  neither  reftldTnefs  nor  jealoufy.  Every  man 
fees,  without  envy,  in  his  fuperiors,  a felicity  at- 
tainable  by  himfelf,  and  he  is  at  ail  times  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  the  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment of  his  Country.  Their  force  abroad  is  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  perfedion  of  their  union 
. at  home.  With  whatever  contempt  our  Hiftorians- 
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ma'/  expofe  their  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  thèy 
Iiave  actually  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  fineft 
proyinces  of  Alla,  of  Africa,  of  Europe,  nay,  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Greeks  themfelves,  with  ail  their 
wit  and  learning,  becaufe  the  fentiment  of  pa- 
triotifm  which  unités  them,  is  fufficiçnt  to  baffle 
ail  the  talents  and  ail  the  taclics  in  the  vvorld. 
They  hâve  tindergone,  however,  frequent  convul- 
sions from  the  revolting  of  the  conquered  Na- 
tions ; but  the  moft  dangerous  proceed  from  their 
feebleft  adverfaries,  from  thofe  very  Greeks,  whofe 
property  they  plunder  with  impunity,  and  whofe 
children  they  annually  carry  off,  as  a tribute  to 
recruit  the  Seraglio.  From  thefe  famé  children 
iflue,  by  a re-aéting  Providence,  moft  of  the  Ja- 
nizaries,  the  Agas,  the  Pachas,  the  Bafhaws,  the 
Viziers,  which  opprefs  the  Turks,  in  their  turn, 
and  renfler  themfelves  formidable  even  to  their 
Sultans. 

ît  is  this  famé  community  of  hopes  and  of  for- 
tunes prefented,  without  diftinélion,  to  al!  condi- 
tions cf  men,  which  has  given  fo  much  energy  to 
Pruffia,  whofe  internai  police,  and  viéfories  abroad, 
hâve  been  fo  highly  celebrated  by  our  poiitical 
Writers  -,  though  it’s  Government  is  ftill  more  de- 
fpotic  than  that  of  Turkey  ; for  the  Prince  there 
is  abfoiute  mafter  at  once  in  temporals  and  in  fpi- 
rituals. 
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The  Republic  of  Venice,  on  the  contrary,  fo 
well  known  for  her  courtezans,  for  the  reftleflnefs 
and  jealoufy  of  her  Government,  is  extremely 
feeble  externally,  though  fhe  ia  of  higher  anti- 
quity,  in  a fituation  more  advantageous,  and 
under  a much  finer  fky  than  Holland.  Venice  is 
a maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  hardly 
acknowledged  as  fuch  in  modem  times,  whereas 
Holland  is  enlivening  the  whole  Earth  by  her 
commerce  ; becaufe  the  firfl  has  reftr'ufted  the 
rights  of  humanity  to  the  clafs  of  Nobility,  and 
the  fécond  has  extended  them  to  the  whole  people. 

It  is,  farther,  from  the  influence  of  this  unjuft 
partition,  that  Malta,  with  the  fineft  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fltuated  between  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope, in  the  vicinity  of  Afia,  and  fwarming  with  a 
young  Nobility  of  undaunted  courage,  will  ever 
remain  the  laft  Power  in  Europe,  becaufe  the 
People  there  are  reduced  to  nothing. 

I fhall  here  take  occafion  to  obferve,  that  here- 
ditary  nobility  in  a State  deftroys,  at  once,  ail 
émulation  in  both  the  nobly  and  ignobly  born.  It 
js  deftroyed  in  the  firfl:,  becaufe,  being  entitled  by 
birth  to  prétend  to  every  thing,  they  hâve  no  need 
to  call  in  the  afiiftance  of  merit  ; and  in  the  fé- 
cond, being  excluded  from  every  pretenfion  to 
rife,  no  degree  of  merit  could  avail  them.  This 
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is  the  political  vice  vvhich  has  undermined  the 
power  of  Portugal,  and  that  of  Spain  ; and  not 
the  monaftic  fpirit,  as  fo  many  Writers  hâve  af- 
ferted.  The  monkifh  order  was  all-powerful  from 
the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  JJabella.  It  was  a Monk 
who  decided  at  Court,  the  expédition  of  Chrijîo- 
pher  Columbus  in  queft  of  a new  World,  the  con- 
queft  of  which  quadrupled  in  Spain  the  number 
of  Gentlemen.  Not  a Spanifh  foldier  werit  over 
to  America,  but  gave  himfelf  out,  on  his  arrivai 
there,  for  a man  of  family,  and  who,  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  vvith  money  in  his  pocket,  did  not  make 
good  his  title.  The  famé  thing  fhewed  itfelf 
among  the  Portugueze,  who  made  conquefts  in 
Afia.  The  military  order,  in  both  thefe  Nations, 
at  that  time  performed  prodigies,  becaufc  the  ca- 
reer  of  ambition,  in  feats  of  arms,  was  then  open 
to  the  commonalty.  But  ever  fince  it  has  been 
fhut  againft  them,  by  the  prodigious  number  of 
gentlemen  with  which  thefe  two  States' abound,  the 
balance  has  turned  in  favour  of  the  monaftic  or- 
der, and  conferred  upon  it  a tribunitial  Power. 

However  wonderful  our  political  fpeculations 
may  reprefent  the  threefold  counterbaiancing 
powers  which  conftitute  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  to  the  violent  agitations  of  thofe 
powers  we  muft  afcribe  the  perpétuai  quarrels 

which  diflurb  her  happinefs,  and  the  venality 
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wliich  has,  at  length,  corrupted  lier.  The  Com- 
mons,  I grant,  forai  one  of  lier  Houfes  of  Parlia  « 
liament,  but  the  riglit  of  fitting  in  it  as  a repré- 
sentative, being  reftridted  to  perfons  pofîefîed  of 
fuch  a revenue,  it’s  doors  muft,  of  courfe,  befhut 
againft  the  admiffion  of  many  a vvife  head,  and  be 
open  to  fome  not  entirely  of  that  defcription.  An 
Alcibiades  and  a Cataline  might  hâve  made  a fliin- 
ing  figure  there  ; but  a Socrates , the  juft  Arijlides, 
Epaminondas , who  transferred  the  Empire  of 
Greece  to  Thebes,  Attilius-Regulus , who  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  Didatorfliip,  Menenius- 
A grippa,  who  fettled  the  difpute  between  the  Se- 
nate  and  People  ; no  one  of  thefe  could  hâve  pro- 
cured  a feat,  becaufe  he  had  not  an  eftate  in  land 
worth  fo  much  a year.  Britain  would  deftroy  her- 
felf  by  lier  very  boafted  Conftitution,  did  fhe  not 
prefent  a common  career  to  every  citizen,  in  lier 
Marine.  Ail  the  Orders  of  the  State  concur  in  this 
point  of  union,  and  give  it  fuch  a preponderancy, 
that  it  fixes  their  political  equilibrium.  Whoever 
could  deftroy  the  Marine  oîEngland,  would  an- 
nihilatc  lier  Government.  This  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  whole  Nation  toward  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  fingle  Art,  has  raifed  it  to  a height  of 
perfe&ion  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  Coun- 
try,  and  has  rendered  it  the  foie  infiniment  of  lier 
power.  -j 
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If  we  glance  a look  on  the  other  States  which 
bear  the  natne  of  Republie,  we  fhall  find  internai 
diforder,  and  external  weaknels,  increafing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inequality  of  the  citizens.  Poland 
bas  referved  to  the  Nobility  exclulively,  ail  the 
authority,  and  left  her  Commonalty  in  the  moil 
deteftable  flavery  ; fo  that  war,  which  eftablilhes 
between  the  citizens  of  one  and  the  famé  Nation,  a 
community  of  danger,  eftablilhes,  between  thofeof 
Poland,  no  community  of  reward.  Her  Hiftory 
exhibits  nothing  but  a long  fériés  of  bloody  quar- 
rels  between  Palatinate  and  Palatinate,  City  and 
City,  Family  and  Family,  which  hâve  always  ren- 
dered  her  extremely  miferable.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  Nobility  themfelves  are  there  reduced  to 
fuch  wretchednefs,  that  they  are  obliged,  for  a 
fubfiftence,  to  ferve  the  Grandees  in  the  moft  con- 
temptible  employments,  as  our  own  Nobihty  for- 
merly  did  under  the  feudal  Government,  and  as  is 
the  café  to  this  day  in  Japan  : for  wherever  the 
peafantry  are  flaves,  the  yeomanry  are  menials. 
The  calamity  has,  at  length,  overtaken  Poland,  in 
our  own  days,  which  would  hâve  fallen  upon  her 
long  ago,  had  not  the  Kingdoms  which  furround 
her  laboured  then  under  the  famé  defeéts  in  their 
f«veral  Conftitutions.  She  has  been  parcelled  out 
by  her  neighbours,  in  defpight  of  her  long  poli- 
tical  difcuffions,  as  the  Empire  of  the  Greeks  was 
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by  the  Turks,  at  a time  when  certain  priefts,  who 
h ad  got  poffeffion  of  the  public  raind,  were  amuf- 
ing  them  with  fheological  fubtilities. 

ïn  Japan,  the  wretchednefs  of  the  Nobles  is  in 
proportion  to  their  tyranny.  They  forraed  at  firft 
ii  feudal  Government,  which  it  is  fo  eafy  to  fub- 
vert,  as  well  as  ail  thofe  of  the  famé  nature  ; for 
the  firft  of  the  feudal  Chiefs  who  afpired  at  the 
fovereignty,  effefted  his  purpofe  by  a fingle  battle. 
He  curtailed  their  power  of  determining  their 
quarrels  by  civil  wars,  but  left  them  in  full  pof- 
feffion of  ail  their  other  privilèges  ; that  of  abufîng 
the  peafants,  who  there  are  mere  flaves,  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  ail  who  are  in  their  pay, 
eyen  over  their  wives.  The  mafs  of  the  people, 
who,  in  extreme  mifery,  hâve  no  way  of  fubfift- 
ing,  but  by  intimidating  or  corrupting  their  ty- 
rants,  hâve  produced,  in  Japan,  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  bonzes,  of  ail  fedts,  who  hâve  ere&ed 
temples  on  every  mountain;  comedians  and  drolls, 
who  hâve  théâtres  fet  up  at  every  crofs-ftreet  of 
their  cities;  and  courtezans  in  fuch  fhoals,  that 
the  traveller  is  peftered  with  them  on  every  high 
road,  and  at  every  inn  where  he  ftops.  But  this 
very  people  fet  fuch  a high  value  on  the  confidera- 
tion  exaded  of  them  by  the  Nobility,  that  if  fo 
much  as  a crofs  look  patfes  between  two  of  them, 
fight  they  muft;  and  if  the  infult  be  any  thing 
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ferious,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  both  parties 
fhould  ri p up  each  other,  under  pain  of  infamy. 
To  this  hatred  of  it’s  tyrants  we  mu  fl  impute  the 
fïrtgular  attachment  which  the  Japanefe  exprefled 
for  the  Chriftian  Religion,  becaufe  they  hoped  it 
was  to  efface,  by  it’s  morality,  diftindions  fo  abo- 
minable between  man  and  man  ; and  to  popular 
préjudices  we  muft  refer,  in  the  Nobility  of  that 
Country,  the  contempt  which  they  expreffed  on  a 
thoufand  occafions,  for  a life  rendered  fo  preca- 
rious  from  the  opinion  of  another. 

A fage  equality,  proportioned  to  the  intelli- 
gence, and  to  the  talents  of  ail  her  fubjeds,  has, 
for  a long  time,  rendered  China  the  happieft  fpot 
on  the  Globe  : but  a tafte  for  pleafnre  having 
there,  at  laft,  produced  a diffolution  of  the  moral 
principle,  money,  the  infiniment  of  procuring  it, 
ïs  become  the  moving  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Venality  has  there  divided  the  Nation  into 
two  great  claffes,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  an- 
cient  ranks  which,  in  that  Country,  elevated  men 
to  ail  the  public  offices,  ftill  exift,  but  the  rich 
only  adually  fill  them.  This  vaft  and  populous 
Empire  having  no  longer  any  patriotifm,  but  what 
confifts  in  certain  unmeaning  ceremonies,  has 
been,  oftener  than  once,  invaded  by  the  Tartars, 
who  were  invited  into  the  Country  by  the  calami- 
ties  which  the  People  endured. 
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The  Negros,  in  general,  are  confidered  as  the 
moft  unfortunate  fpecies  of  Mankind  on  the  face 
of  the  Globe.  In  truth,  it  looks  as  if  fome  deftiny 
had  doomed  them  to  ilavery.  The  ancient  curfe 
pronounced  by  Noah  *,  is  by  fome  believed  to  be 
ftili  a&ually  in  effed  : “ Curfed  be  Canaan  ! a 
“ fervant  of  fervants  (hall  he  be  unto  his  bre- 
“ thren.”  They  themfelves  confirm  it  by  their 
traditions.  If  we  may  give  crédit  to  a Dutch  Au- 
thor,  of  the  name  of  Bofman , “ the  Negros  of  the 
“ Guinea  coaft  allégé,  tliat  GOD,  having  created 
“ blacks  and  whites,  propofed  to  them  the  power 
“ of  choofing  between  tvvo  things,  namely,  the 
“ potfeffion  of  gold,  and  of  the  art  of  reading  and 
“ writing  ; and  as  GOD  gave  the  power  of  the 
“ firft  choice  to  the  blacks,  they  preferred  gold  5 
“ and  they  left  learning  to  the  whites,  which  was 
“ accordingly  granted  them.  But  that  the  Créa- 
“ tor,.  provoked  at  the  appetite  for  goid  which 
“ they  had  manifefted,  immediately  paffed  a de- 
*(  créé,  that  the  whites  fhould  hâve  eternal  domi- 
“ nion  over  them,  and  that  they  Üiould  for  ever 
“ be  fubjed  to  their  white  brethren  as  flaves  -j-’*. 

I do 


* Genefis,  chap.  ix.  ver.  25. 

f Bofman  s Voyage  to  Guinea,  letter  x.  This  decifion  of  mo- 
dem Negros  is  highly  to  their  honour.  They  feem  to  feel  the 
ineftimable  value  of  knowledge.  But  could  thev  hâve  ieen,  iu 
Europe,  the  condition  of  moft  men  of  literature,  compared  with 
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I do  not  mean  to  fupport,  by  Sacred  Authority, 
nor  by  that  which  thefe  unfortunate  vvretches 
themfelves  furnifh,  the  tyranny  which  we  exercife 

over 


that  of  men  wfto  pofiefs  gold,  their  tradition  wouid  bave  been 
completely  reverfed. 

Similar  opinions  m&y  be  traced  through  other  African  black 
tribes,  particularly  among  the  blacks  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
ïflands,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  excellent  account  given  of  thera 
by  George  Robert.  This  unfortunate  Navigator  was  obliged  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  the  Ifland  of  St.  John,  where  he  received 
from  the  inhabitants  the  moft  affeding  proofs  of  generofity 
and  hofpitality,  after  having  undergone  the  molt  atrocioufly 
cruel  treatment  from  his  countrymen,  the  Englifh  pirates, 
who  plundered  his  veflel. 

It  mult,  however,  be  aeknowledged,  that  if  fome  African 
tribes  excel  us  in  moral  quaiities,  the  Negros,  in  general,  are 
very  inferior  to  other  Nations  in  thofe  of  the  underftanding. 
They  hâve  never  to  this  day  difcovered  the  addrefs  of  managing 
the  éléphant  as  the  Afiatics  hâve  donc.  They  hâve  •carried  no 
one  fpecies  of  cultivation  to  it’s  higheft  degree  of  perfedion. 
They  are  indebted  for  that  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  alimen- 
tary  vegetables  to  the  Portugueze,  and  to  the  Arabians.  They 
pradife  no  one  of  the  liberal  Arts,  which  had  made,  however, 
fome  progrefs  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  \\  orld,  who 
are  much  more  modem  than  they.  Nature  has  placed  them  on 
a part  of  the  Continent,  from  whence  they  might  with  eafe 
hâve  penetrated  into  America,  as  the  winds  which  blow  thither 
are  eafterly,  that  is,  perfedly  fair  ; but  fo  far  from  that,  they 
had  not  eveir  difcovered  the  iflands  in  their  vicinity,  fuch  as 
the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  de  Verds.  The  black  Powers  of 
Africa  hâve  ntver  to  this  hour  difcovered  genius  equal  to  the 
conftrudion  of  a brigantine.  So  far  from  attempting  to  extend 
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over  them.  If  the  malédiction  of  a Father  has 
been  able  to  extend  fuch  an  influence  over  his 
pofterity,  the  benedidion  of  GQD,  which,  under 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  extends  to  them  as  well 
as  to  us,  re-eftablifhes  them  in  ail  the  liberty 
of  the  law  of  Nature.  The  precept  of  Chriftianitj 

their  boundaries,  they  hâve  permitted  flrangers  to  take  poftef- 
fion  of  ail  their  coafts.  For  in  ancient  times,  the  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians  fettled  on  their  eaflern  and  northern  fhores,  which 
are  now  in  pofleflion  of  the  Turks  and  Arabians.  And  for  fome 
âges  paft,  the  Portugueze,  the  Englifh,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  French,  hâve  laid  hold  of  what  remained  to  the  Eaft, 
and  to  the  South,  and  to  the  Weft,  fimply  for  the  purpofe  of  get- 
ting  flaves. 

It  mufl:  needs  be,  after  ail,  that  a particular  Providence 
fliould  hâve  preferved  the  patrimony  of  thefe  children  of  Ca- 
naan, from  the  avidity  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  Shem 
and  Japhet  ; for  it  is  aftonifhing,  that  perfons  fuch  as  we  are, 
the  fons  of  Japhet  in  particular,  who,  as  being  younger  bro-» 
thers,  were  hunting  after  fortune  ail  the  world  over,  and  who, 
according  to  the  benedidion  of  Noah,  our  Father,  were  to  ex- 
tend our  lodging  even  into  the  tents  of  Shem,  ourelder  brother, 
fliould  nevei  hâve  eftablifhed  colonies,  in  a part  of  the  world  fo 
beautiful  as  Africa  is,  fo  nearus,  in  which  the  fugar-cane,  the 
co ff ee  plant,  and  rnofl  of  . the  produd ions  of  Afia  and  America 
can  grow,  and,  in  a vvord,  where  flaves  are  the  produce  of  the 
foil. 

Politicians  may  afcribe  the  different  charadters  of  Negros 
and  Europeans  to  whatever  caufes  they  pleafe.  For  my  own 
part,  I fay  it  on  the  moft  perfeft  convidion,  that  I know  no 
book,  which  contains  monuments  more  authenticof  the  Hiflory 
♦f  Nations,  and  of  that  of  Nature,  than  the  Book  of  Genefis. 
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vvhich  enjoins  us  to  confider  ail  men  as  brethren, 
fpeaks  in  their  behalf,  as  in  behalf  of  our  own 
countrymen.  If  this  were  the  proper  place,  I 
could  demonftrate  how  Providence  enforces,  in 
their  favour,  the  laws  ôf  univerfal  juftice,  by  ren- 
dering  their  tyrants,  in  our  colonies,  a hundred 
times  more  wretched  than  they  are.  Befides,  how 
many  wars  hâve  been  kindled  among  the  maritime 
Powers  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  African 
llave-trade  ? How  many  maladies,  and  corruptions 
of  blood  in  families,  hâve  not  the  Negros  pro- 
duced  among  us  ? 

But  I fball  confine  myfelf  to  their  condition  in 
their  own  country,  and  to  that  of  their  compa- 
triots  who  abufe  their  power  over  them.  I do  not 
know  that  there  ever  exifted  among  them  a fmgle 
Republic,  except  it  were,  perhaps,  fome  pitiful 
Ariftocracy  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  fuch 
as  that  of  Fantim.  They  are  under  the  dominion 
of  a multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  who  fell  them  at 
pleafure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition 
of  thofe  kings  is  rendered  fo  déplorable  by  priefts, 
fetichas,  grigris,  fudden  révolutions,  nay,  the  very 
want  of  the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  that  few 
of  our  common  failors  would  be  difpofed  to  change 
dates  with  them.  Befîdes,  the  Negros  efcape  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  their  miferies,  by  the 
thoughtleffnefs  of  their  temper,  and  the  levity  of 
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their  imagination.  They  dance  in  the  mid'ft  of 
famine,  as  of  abundance;  in  chains,  as  when  at 
liberty.  If  a chicken’s  foot  infpiresthem  with  ter- 
ror,  a fmall  flip  of  white  paper  reftores  their  cou- 
rage, Every  day  they  make  up,  and  pull  to  pièces 
their  gods,  as  the  whim-  ftrikes  them. 


It  is  not  in  ftupid  Africa,  but  in  India,  the  an* 
cient  wifdom  of  which  ftands  in  fuch  high  réfuta- 
tion, thatthe  mi  fériés  of  the  Human  Race  are  car- 
ried  to  their  higheft  excefs.  The  Bramins,  for- 
merly  called  Brachmans,  who  are  the  priefts  there, 
hâve  divided  the  Nation  into  a variety  of  Cafts, 
fome  of  which  they  hâve  devoted  to  infarny,  as 
that  of  the  Parias.  No  one  will  doutât  that  they 
hâve  taken  care  to  render  their  ovvn  facred.  No'per- 
fon  is  worthy  to  touch  them,  to  eat  vyith  them, 
much  lefs  to  contracl  any  manner  of  alliance.  They; 
hâve  contrived  to  prop  up  this  imaginary  gran- 
deur by  in  crédible  luperftitions.  From  their  hands 
hâve  iflued  that  infinité  number  of  Gods,  of  mon- 
urous  forms,  which  fcare  the  human  imagination 
ail  over  Afia.  The  Commonalty,  by  a natural  ré- 
action of  opinions,  render  them,  in  their  turn,  the 
moft  miferable  of  ail  mankind.  They  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  réputation,  to  vvalh  them- 
felves  from  head  to  foot,  on  the  flighteft  contami- 
nation by  contadl  ; to  undergo  frequent  and  ri- 
gorous  fafiings  ; to  fubmit  to  penances  the  moft 
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horrible,  before  idols  wbich  they  themfelves  hâve 
rendered  fo  tremendous  : and  as  the  people  are 
not  permitted  to  intermix  blood  with  them,  they 
conftrain,  by  the  povver  of  préjudice  over  the  ty- 
rants,  their  widows  to  burn  themfelves  alive,  with 
the  body  of  the  dead  hufband. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a very  horrible  condition;,  for 
men  reputed  wife,  and  who  give  law  to  their  Na- 
tion, to  be  witneffes  of  the  untimely  death,  in  cir- 
cumftances  fo  fhocking,  of  their  female  friends 
and  relations,  of  their  daughters,  their  fifters,  their 
mothers  ? Travellers  hâve  cried  up  their  know- 
ledge : but  is  it  not  an  odious  alternative  for  en- 
lightened  men,  either  to  terrify  perpetually  the 
ignorant,  by  opinions  which,  at  the  long-run,  fub- 
jugate  even  thofe  who  propagate  them;  or,  if  they 
are  fo  fortunate  as  to  preferve  their  reafon,  to  make 
a fhameful  and  criminal  ufe  of  it,  by  employing  it  to 
diffeminate  falffiood  > How  is  it  poffible  for  them 
to  efteem  each  other  ? How  is  it  poffible  to  retire 
within  themfelves,  and  to  lift  up  their  eyes  tothat 
Divinity,  of  whom,  as  we  are  told,  they  entertain 
conceptions  fo  fubhme,and  of  whom  they  exhibit 
to  the  People  reprefentations  fo  abominable  ? 

' * / 

t . 

Whatever  may  be,  as  far  as  their  ambition  is 
concerned,  the  melancholy  fruit  of  their  policy, 
it  has  drawn  in  it’s  train  the  mifery  of  this  vaft 
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Empire,  Ctuated  in  the  fineft  région  of  the  Globe. 
Their  military  is  formetbof  the  Nobility,  called 
Naïrs,  who  poflefs  the  fécond  rank  in  the  State. 
The  Bramins,  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  by 
force,  as  well  as  by  guile,  hâve  admitted  them  to 
a participation  in  fome  of  their  privilèges.  Hear 
what  Walter  Schouten  fays,  of  the  indifférence  ex- 
prefïed  by  the  common  People  toward  the  Naïrs, 
when  any  mifchief  befals  them.  After  a bloody 
en-counter,  in  which  the  Dutch  killed  a confïder- 
able  number  of  thofe  who  had  taken  the  fide  of 
the  Portugueze  : “ No  outrage  or  infult,”  fays 
he  *,  tc  was  offered  to  any  artifan,  peafant,  fifher- 
“ man,  or  other  inhabitant  of  Malabar,  not  even 
“ in  the  rage  of  battle.  They,  in  confequence, 
<c  never  thought  of  flight.  A great  many  of  them 
“ were  pofted  at  different  places,  merely  as  fpec- 
“ tators  of  the  a&ion  ; and  they  appeared  to  take 
“ no  manner  of  intereft  in  the  fate  of  the  Naïrs.” 

I hâve  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  famé  apathy 
in  Nations,  whofe  Nobility  forms  a feparate  clafs, 
among  others,  in  Poland.  The  Commonalty  of 
India  fubjed  the  Naïrs,  as  well  as  the  Bramins,  to 
their  fhare  of  the  miferies  of  opinion.  The  Naïrs 
are  incapacitated  to  contract  leeitimate  marria^es. 
Many  of  them,  known  by  the  name  of  Amocas, 

* Voyage  to  the  Eafl-Indics,  vol.  i.  page  367. 
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are  obiiged  to  facrifice  themfelves  in  battle,  or  on 
the  death  of  theïr  kings.  They  are  die  vicÜms  of 
their  unjuft  honour,  as  the  Bramins  .are  of  their 
inhuman  religion.  Their  courage,  which  is  merely 
profeflional  fpirit,  far  froni  being  bénéficiai  to  their 
Country,  is  frequently  fatal  to  it.  From  time  im- 
mémorial, it  lias  been  defolated  by  their  inteftine 
wars  i and  it  is  fo  feebie  externally,  that  handfuls 
of  Europeans  hâve  made  fettlements  in  it,  where- 
ever  they  pleafed.  At  the  clofeof  the  war  in  1762, 
a propofition  was  made  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  make  the  complété  conqueft  of  it,  and 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  with  the  riches  which 
might  hâve  been  extra&ed  out  of  it  ; and  this  the 
Propofer  undertook  to  effedt,  if  lie  was  landed  in 
India  with  an  army  of  five  thoufand  Europeans. 
The  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize  aftoniflied  no  one 
of  his  compatriots,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
weaknefs  of  that  Country,  and  it  was  laid  afide, 
as  is  alleged,  merely  from  the  injuftice  of  it. 

In  France,  the  People  never  acquire  any  fliare 

in  the  Government,  from  Julius  Cefar , who  is  the 

firft  Writer  that  has  made  this  obfervation,  and 
« 

who  is  not  the  laft  politician  that  has  availed  him- 
felf  of  it,  to  render  himfelf  eafily  it’s  mafter,  down 
to  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  levelled  the  feudal 
power.  During  this  long  interval,  our  Hiftory 
prefents  nothing  but  a fériés  of  diflentioos,  of  civil 
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wars,  of  difiblute  manners,  of  aflaffi  nations,  of 
Gothic  laws,  of  barbarous  cuftoms;  and  furnilhes 
nothing  interefting  to  the  Reader,  let  the  Prefident 
Henault , who  compares  it  to  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
fay  what  he  wiil.  It  is  not  merely  becaufe  the 
fixions  of  the  Romans  are  more  ingenious  than 
ours;  it  is  becaufe  we  do  not  find  in  our  Hiftory, 
that  of  a People,  but  only  the  hiftory  of  fomç 
great  family. 

From  this,  however,  mnft  be  excepted  the  Lives 
of  fome  good  Kings,  fuch  as  thofe  of  St.  Louis , 
of  Charles  V.  of  Henry  IV  ; and  of  fome  good 
Men,  wko  are  interefting  to  us,  for  this  very  rea- 
fon,  that  they  interefted  themfelves  in  behalf  of 
the  Nation.  In  every  other  café,  it  is  impoffible 
to  difcover  about  what  the  Government  was  em-, 
ploying  itfelf  : it  ftudied  the  intereft  only  of  the 
Nobility.  The  Country  was  fubjngated  fuccef- 
fively  by  the  Romans,  the  Francs,  the  Goths,  the 
Alains,  the  Normans.  The  facility  with  which 
France  embraced  Chriftianity,  is  a proof  that  fhe 
fought,  in  religion,  a refuge  from  the  miferies  of 
flavery.  To  this  fentiment  of  confidence  the 
Clergy  is  indebted  for  the  firft  rank  which  it  ob- 
tained  in  the  State.  But  the  Clergy  foon  degene- 
rated  from  it’s  firft  fpirit  ; and  fo  far  from  medi- 
tating  the  deftrudion  of  tyranny,  enliftecl  under 
the  banner  of  tyrants ; adopted  ail  thçîr  cuftoms; 
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affumed  cheir  titles  ; appropriated  to  itfelf  their 
rights  and  their  revenues  ; and  even  made  ufe  of 
their  arms  to  maintain  interefts  which  were  in  fucli 
direbt  oppofition  to  it’s  morality.  A great  many 
churches  had  their  knights  and  their  champions, 
who  fupported  their  daims  in  fingle  combat. 

It  vvould  be  unfair  to  impute  to  religion,  the 
mifchief  occaficned  b y the  avarice  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  her  minifters.  Shc  herfelf  affifts  us  in  de- 
teâiing  their  faults,  and  enjoins  us  to  be  on  our 
guard  againft  them.  The  greateil  Saints,  St. 
Jerom  * among  others,  hâve  expofed  and  con- 
demned  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  with  more  vehe- 
mence  than  ever  modem  Philofophers  hâve  done. 
Much  has  been  written  of  late  to  difcredit  reli- 
' gion,  with  a view  to  diminifli  the  power  oi  priefls. 
But,  univerfally,  wherever  lhe  has  fallen,  their 
power  has  increafed.  Religion  herfelf  alone  re- 
Ptrains  them  within  due  bounds.  Obferve  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  elfewhere,  how  many  fraudulent 
and  lucrative  fuperftitions  hâve  been  fubftituted  by 
the  Greek  Papas  and  Caloyers , in  place  of  the  fpirit 
of  the  Gofpel  ! Befides,  whatever  reproach  may  be 
caft  upon  our  own  clergy,  they  hâve  their  anfvver 
ready,  namely,  that  they  hâve  been,  in  ail  âges, 
like  the  reft  of  their  compatriots,  the  children  ol 

v * Confult  his  Letters. 
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this  world.  Tlie  Nobles,  Magiftrates,  Soldiers, 
nay,  the  Kings  themfelves,  of  former  times,  werc 
no  better  than  they. 

They  hâve  been  accufed  of  promoting  every 
where  the  fpirit  of  intolérance,  and  of  aiming  at 
fuperiority,  by  preaching  up  humility.  But  moft 
of  them,  repelled  by  the  world,  carry  into  their 
profeffional  corps,  that  fpirit  of  intolérance  of 
winch  the  world  fet  the  example,  and  of  whicli 
they  are  the  vidtims  ; and  their  ambition,  fre- 
quently,  is  a mere  confequence  of  thaL  univerfal 
ambition,  with  which  national  éducation,  and  the 
préjudices  of  fociety,  infpir,e  ail  the  members  of 
,the  State. 

Without  meaning  to  make  their  apology,  and 
much  lefs  fatirically  to  inveigh  againft  them,  or 
.any  body  of  men  whatever,  whofe  evils  it  was  not 
my  wilh  to  difcover,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  in- 
dicating  the  remedies  which  feem  to  me  to  be 
within  their  reach,  I fhall  here  confine  myfelf  to 
a few  refledions  on  religion,  which  is,  even  in  this 
life,  the  avenger  of  the  wicked,  and  the  confola- 
tion  of  the  good. 

1 he  world,  in  thefe  days,  confiders  religion  as 
the  concern  only  of  the  vulgar,  and  as  a mere  po- 
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litical  contrivànce  to  keep  them  in  order.  Our 
Philofophers,  ftate  in  oppofition  to  it,  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Socrates , of  Epi  Eté  lus,  of  Marais-  Aure  lins  ; as 
if  the  morality  of  thofe  fages  were  lefs  auftere  than 
that  of  Jésus  Christ;  and  as  if  the  be'nefits  to 
be  expedted  from  it  were  better  fecured  than  thofe 
of  the  Gofpel  ! What  profound  knowledge  of  the 
heart  of  man  ; what  wonderful  adaptation  to  his 
neceffities  ; what  délicate  touches  of  fenfibility,  are 
treafured  up  in  that  divine  Book  ! I leave  it’s  myf- 
teries  eut  of  the  queftïon.  Part  of  them,  we  arfe 
told,  hâve  been  taken  from  P lato.,  But  Plato  him- 
felf  borrowed  them  from  Egypt,  into  which  he 
had  trayelled  ; and  the  Egyptians  were  indebted 
for  them,  as  we  are,  to  the  Patriarchs.  Thefe 
myReries,  after  al!,  are  not  more  incomprehenfible 
than  thofe  of  Nature,  and  than  that  of  our  own 
exiftcnce.  Befides,  in  our  examination  of  them, 
we  iaadvertently  mifiead  ourfelves.  We  want  to 
penetrate  to  their  fource,  and  we  are  capable  only 
of  perceiving  their  elfeéfs.  Every  fupernatural 
caufe  is  equrjly  impénétrable  to  man.  Man  him- 
felf  is  only  an  effect,  only  a refult,  only  a combi- 
nation for  a moment.  He  is  incapable  of  judging 
of  divine  things  according  to  their  nature , his 
judgment  of  them  muft  be  formed  according  to 
his  own  nature,  and  from  the  correfpondence 
which  lhey  hâve  to  his  necelfities. 
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If.  we  make  ufe  of  tbefe  teftimonies  of  our 
weakftefs,  and  of  thefe  indications  of  our  heart,  in 
the  ftu.dy  of  religion,  we  fhall  find  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  prétend  to  that  name,  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  fo  perfcftly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
kuman  nature,  as  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  I fay 
nothing  of  .the  antiquity  of  ît’s  traditions.  The 
Pocts  of  moft  Nations,  Ovid  among  the  reft,  hâve 
fung  the  Création,  the  happinefs  of  the  Golden 
Age,  the  indifcreet  curiofity  of  the  firft  woman, 
the  miferies  which  iffued  from  Pandore? s Box,  and 
the  Univerfal  Deluge,  as  if  they  had  copied  thefe 
Hiftories  from  the  Book  of  Genefis. 

To  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  Création,  and  the 

recent  exiftence  of  the  World,  hâve  been  objeéted 

/ 

the  antiquity  and  the  multiplicity  of  certain  lavas 
in  volcanos.  But  hâve  thefe  obfervations  been  ac- 
curately  made  ? Volcanos  muft  hâve  emitted  their 
fiery  currents  more  fr'equently  in  the  earlier  âges, 
when  the  Earth  was  more  covered  with  forefts,  and 
when  the  Océan,  loaded  with  it’s  vegetable  fpoils, 
fupplied  more  abundant  matter  to  their  furnaces. 
Befides,  as  I hâve  faid  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 
it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  diftinguifh  between  what 
is  old  and  what  is  modem  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
World.  The  hand  of  Création  muft  hâve  mani- 
fefted  the  imprefs  of  âges  upon  it,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  it’s  birth.  Were  we  to  fuppofe  it  eternal, 

and 
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and  abandoned  to  the  laws  of  motion  fimply,  tbc 
period  muft  be  long  paft,  when  there  could  not 
liave  been  the  fmalleft  riiing  on  it’s  furface.  The 
adion  of  the  rains,  of  the  winds,  and  of  gravity, 
would  hâve  brought  down  every  particle  of  Land 
to  the  level  of  the  Seas. 

It  is  not  in  the  Works  of  GOD,  but  in  thofe  of 

» 

men,  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  epochs.  Ail 
our  monuments  announce  the  late  Création  of  the 
Earth  which  we  inhabit,  if  it  were,  I wiil  not  fay 
eternal,  but  of  high  antiquity  only,  we  fhouid, 
furely,  find  fome  produdions  of  human  induftry 
much  older  than  from  three  to  four  thoufand  years, 
fuch  as  ail  thofe  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
We  hâve  certain  fubftances  on  which  time  makes 
no  very  perceptible  alteration.  I hâve  feen,  in  the 
poffedïon  of  the  intelligent  Count  de  Caylusy  con- 
ftellation  rings  of  gold,  or  Egyptian  talifmans,  as 
entire  as  if  they  h ad  jud  corne  from  the  hand  of 
the  workman.  Savages,  who  hâve  no  knowledge 
of  iron,  are  acquainted  with  gold,  and  fearch  after 
it,  as  much  for  it’s  durabil ity  as  for  it’s  fhining 
colour.  Inftead,  then,  of  finding  antiques  of  only 
three  or  four  thoufand  years,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
moft  ancient  Nations,  we  ought  to  poflefs  fome 
of  fixty,  of  a hundred,  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
years. 
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Lncretius,  who  afcribes  the  Création  of  the 
World  to  atoms,  on  a fyftem  of  Phyfics  altogether 
unintelligible,  admits  that  it  is  quite  a recent  pro- 
duction. 

Præterea,  fi  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 
Terraï  & cocli,  fémperque  eterna  fuere, 

Cur  ftipra  bellum  Thebanum,  & funera  Trojse, 

Non  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecinêre  Poetæ. 

De  rerum  Natura,  Lib.  v.  ver.  325  *. 

cc  Had  Heaven  and  Earth  known  no  beginning  of 
<e  exiftence,  but  endured  from  eternity,  why  hâve 
<c  we  no  Poets  tranfmitting  to  us  the  knowledge 
tc  of  great  events,  prior  to  the  Theban  war,  and 
“ the  downfall  of  Troy  ?” 

The  Earth  is  fi  lied  with  the  religious  traditions 
of  our  Scriptures  : they  ferve  as  a foundation  to 
the  religion  of  the  Turks,  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Arabians  : they  extend  over  the  greateft  part  of 
Africa  : we  find  them  again  in  India,  from  whence 
ail  Nations  and  ail  Arts  originally  proceeded  : 
We  can  trace  them  in  the  ancient  and  intricate 

* Tluis  imitated  : 

If  génial  Nature  gave  the  Heavens  no  birth. 

And  from  eternal  âges  roll’d  the  Earth, 

Why  neither  wars  nor  Poets — Sages,  tell, 

Till  Ho  mer  fung,  hovv  mighty  Heflor  fell  ? 
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religion  of  the  Bramins*;  in  tbe  Hiftory  of  Bra- 
ma, or  Abraham  ; of  his  vvife  Saraï,  or  Sara  ; in 
the  incarnations  of  Wiftnou,  or  of  Chriftnou  ; in 
a word,  they  are  diffufed  even  among  the  favage 
tribes  which  traverfe  America, 

I fay  nothing  of  the  monuments  of  our  religion, 
as  univerfally  diffufed  as  her  traditions,  one  of 
which,  inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  our  Phy- 
fics,  proves  a general  Deluge,  by  the  wrecks  of 
marine  bodies  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the 
Globe  ; the  other,  irreconcileable  to  the  laws  cf 
our  Politics,  attefts  the  réprobation  of  the  Jews, 
difperfed  over  ail  régions,  hated,  defpifed,  perfe- 
cuted,  without  Government,  without  a Country  ; 
neverthelefs,  always  numerous,  always  fubfifting, 
and  always  tenacious  of  their  Law.  To  no  pur- 
pofe  hâve  attempts  been  made  to  trace  refem- 
blances  between  their  condition,  and  that  of  lève- 
rai other  Nations,  as  the  Armenians,  the  Guebres, 
and  the  Banians.  But  thefe  laft-mentioned  Na- 
tions hardly  emigrate  beyond  the  confines  of  Alla: 
their  numbers  are  extremely  inconfiderable  : they 
are  neither  hated  nor  perfecuted  by  other  Nations; 
they  hâve  a Country;  and,  final]  y,  they  havc  not 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.  Cer- 

* See  Abraham  Rogers,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Mamers  of  the 
Biamins. 
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tain  illuftrious  Authors  bave  ftated  thefe  fuper^ 
natural  proofs  of  a Divine  Juftice,  in  a very  ftrik- 
ing  light.  I fliali  fatisfy  myfelf  with  adducing  a 
few  more,  Bill  more  afféâi-ng,  from  their  corre- 
fpondence  to  Nature,  and  to  the  neceflities  of 
Mankind- 

• t 

The  moralttyof  the  Gofpel  hasbeen  challenged, 
becaufe  Jésus  Christ,  in  the  country  of  the  Ga- 
darenes,  permitted  a légion  of  démons  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  a herd  of  two  thoufand  fwine,  vvhich 
were  thereby  precipitated  into  the  Sea,  and  chok- 
ed.  “ Why,”  alk  the  obje&ors,  et  ruin  the  pro- 
t(  prietors  of  thofe  animais  ?”  Jésus  Christ  aded 
in  this  as  a Legiflator.  The  perfons  to  whom  the 
fwine  belonged  were  Jews;  they  tranfgreflèd, 
therefore,  the  Law  which  déclarés  thofe  animais 
unclean.  But  here  again  ftarts  up  a new  objection, 
levelled  at  Mofes.  <£  Why  are  thofe  animais  pro- 
“ nounced  unclean  ?”  Becaufe,  in  the  Climate  of 
Judea,  they  are  fubjeâ:  to  the  leprofy.  But  here 
is  a frefh  iriumph  for  our  Wits.  “ The  Law  of 
<c  Mofes,”  fay  they,”  vvas,  then,  relative  to  Cli- 
“ mate  ; it  could  be  at  moft,  of  confcquence,  a 
tc  mere  political  conltitution.”  To  this  I anfwer, 
that  if  I found  in  either  the  Gld  Teftament,  or 
the  New,  any  ufàge  whatever  which  was  not  rela- 
tive to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  I fliould  be  ftill  more 
aftonifhed.  It  is  the  charaâter  of  a Religion  di- 
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vinely  infpired,  to  be  perfeétly  adapted  to  the 
happinefs  of  Man,  and  to  Laws  .antecedently 
enaded  by  the  Author  of  Nature.  From  this 
want  of  correfpondence,  ail  falfe  religions  may  be 
detecled.  And  as  to  the  point  in  queilion,  the 
Lavv  of  Moles,  from  it’s  privations,  was  eyidently 
intended  to  be  the  Law  of  a particular  People  ; n 
whereas  that  of  the  Gofpel,  from  it’s  univerfality, 
muft  hâve  been  intended  for  the  whole  Human 
Race. 

Paganifm,  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  hâve  ali 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  certain  fpecies  of  animal 
food  ; fo  that  if  one  of  thofe  religions  fhould  be- 
come  univcrfal,  it  would  produce  either  total  de- 
flrudtion,  or  unbounded  multiplication  ; each  of 
which  evidently  would  violate  the  plan  of  the 
Création.  The  Jews  and  Turks  profcribe  pork  ; 
the  Indians  of  theGanges  reVerence  the  heifer  and 
tlie  peacock.  There  is  not  an  animal  exilling 
which  would  not  ferve  as  a Feticha  to  fomeNegro, 
or  as  a Manitou  to  fome  Savage.  The  Chriftian 
Religion  alone  permitsthe  neceiïary  ufe  of  ail  ani- 
mais ; and  prefcribes  abdinence  from  thofe  of  the 
Land,  only  at  the  feafon  when  they  are  procreating, 
and  when  thofe  of  the  Sea  abound  on  the  fhores, 
early  in  the  Spring  *. 

i 

* Is  it  poffible  to  abftain  from  fmiling  ? No,  the  préjudices 
of  éducation,  in  a good  man,  excite  a ferious  émotion,  in  a be- 
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AU  religions  hâve  filled  their  temples  with  car- 
nage, and  immolated  to  Deity  the  life  of  the 

nevolent  mind.  Brought  up  in  the  habit  of  abftinence  from 
animal  food,  during  the  feafon  of  Lent,  good  M.  de  Saint- 
Pierre  takes  it  for  granted,  that  this  is  an  inftitution  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  endeavours  ingenioufly  to  reconcile  it  to  a law 
of  Nature.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Gofpel  contains  no  fuch  „ 
injunftion  ; and  the  univerfality  of  that  religion  is  fiill  greater 
than  even  the  enlarged  mind  of  our  Author  apprehended,  in 
one  refpeft  at  leaft.  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Jésus 
Christ,  infaftingfo  long  in  the  Wildernefs,  intended  to  fet  the 
example,  of  an  annual  abftinence  of  the  famé  duration,  to  his 
difciples  ? What  Jew  ever  thought  of  making  Mofes  a pattern 
in  this  famé  refpeft  ? But  vvhile  I regret  the  posver  of  préjudice 
in  another,  let  me  take  care  that  my  own  be  overcome  ; or  if 
any  remain,  that  they  be  harmlefs,  or  rather  on  the  fide  of 
virtue. 

In  the  very  next  paragraph,  our  Author  is  betrayed  into  a 
fimilar  miftake,  refpecfting  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Sacra - 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  by  the  phrafe  in  ufe,  in  that  Church 
whofe  communion  he  had,  from  éducation,  adopted.  That  or- 
dinance  is,  in  Roman  Catholic  cou n tries,  denominated  the  fa- 
crificc  of  the  mafs.  Carried  away  by  the  word  facrijice , M.  de 
Saint-Pierre  is  led  to  reprefent  the  Chriftian  Worfliipper  as  pre- 
fenting  to  GOD,  in  the  Sacrament,  an  offlering  of  bread  and 
wine.  But  it  is  not  fo.  He  is  commanded  to  take  and  eat , to 
take  and  drink , in  remembrance  of  Christ.  The  facrifice 
which  Chi  iftianity  demands,  and  vvhich  everv  fincere  commu- 
nicant prefents  to  GOD,  is  the  living facrijice  of  himfelf,  which 
St.  Pauls  calls  our  reafonable Jervice.  We  meet,  hovvever,  with  a 
beautiful  train  of  thought,  in  what  folloWs,  refpeding  the  ele- 
mentary  part  of  the  inftitution,  ftrongly  charafteriftic  of  a pious, 
penetrating,  and  comprehenfive  mind  ; and  which  the  dcvout 
Proteftant  may  perufe  to  advantage.  . H.  H. 
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brute  création.  The  Bramins  themfelves,  fa  full 
of  compaffion  to  the  beafts,  prefent  to  their  idols 
the  blood  and  life  of  men.  The  Turks  offer  in 
iàcrifice  camels  and  fheep.  Our  Religion,  more 
pure,  if  we  attend  merely  to  the  matter  of  the  fa- 
crifice,  prefents  in  homage  to  GOD  bread  and 
wine,  which  are  the  moft  delicious  gifts  vvhich  He 
has  beftowed  on  Man.  Nay,  here  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  vine,  which  grows,  from  the  Line 
up  to  the  fifty -fécond  degree  of  North  Latitude, 
and  from  England  to  Japan,  is  the  moft  widely 
diffufed  of  ail  fruit-trees  ; that  corn  is  almoft  the 
only  one  of  alirnentary  plants  which  thrives  in  ail 
Climates  ; and  that  the  liquor  of  the  one,  and  the 
flour  of  the  other,  is  capable  of  being  preferved 
for  âges,  and  of  being  tranfported  to  every  corner 
of  the  Earth. 

Ail  religions  hâve  permitted  to  men,  a pluraljty 
of  women  in  marriage  : Chriftianity  permitted 
but  one,  long  before  our  Politicians  had  obferved 
that  the  two  fexes  are  born  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers.  Ail  hâve  boafted  of  their  généalogies  ; and, 
regarding  with  contempt  moft  other  Nations,  hâve 
permitted  their  votaries,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power,  to  reduce  them  to  a ftate  of  flavery.  Ours 
alone  has  protetfted  the  liberty  of  ail  men,  and  has 
called  them  back  to  one  and  the  famé  deftination, 
as  to  one  and  the  famé  origin.  The  religion  ot 
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the  Indians  promifes  pleafure  in  thls  world  ; tbat 
of  the  Jews,  riches;  tbat  of  the  Turks,  conqueft: 
ours  enjoins  the  pradlice  of  virtuc,  and  promifes 
the  reward  of  it  in  Heaven.  Chriftianicy  alone- 
knew  that  our  unbounded  pallions  were  of  divine 
original.  It  has  not  limited  love,  in  theheart  of  Man, 
to  wife  and  chiidren,  but  extends  it  to  ail  Man- 
kind  : it  circumfcribes  not  ambition  to  the  fphere 
of  a party,  to  the  glory  of  one  Nation,  but  has 
direéted  it  to  Heaven  and  lmmortality  : Our  Re- 
ligion intended  that  our  paffions  fhould  minifier 
as  vvings  to  our  virtues  So  far  from  uniting  us 

on 

* Religion  alone  gives  a fublirne  chara&er  to  our  paffions. 
It  diffufes  charms  ineffable  over  innocence,  and  communicates 
a divine  majefty  to  grief.  Of  this  I beg  leave  to  quote  tvvo  in- 
ftances.  The  one  is  extraéted  from  an  account,  not  in  very 
high  eftimation,  of  the  Ifland  of  St.  Erini,  (chap.  xii.)  by  Fa- 
ther  Francis  Richard ’,  a jefuit-miffionary  ; but  which  contains 
fome  things  that  pleafe  me  from  their  native  fimplicity.  Of  the 
other  I was  an  eye-witnefs. 

“ After  dinner,'’  fays  Father  Richard , “ I retired  to  St. 
“ George’s,  which  is  the  principal  Church  of  the  Ifland  of 
“ Stamphalia.  Tlflere  one  of  the  Papas  prefented  to  me  a book 
u of  the  Gofpels,  in  order  to  difcover  if  I could  read  their  lan- 
« guage  as  well  as  I fpake  it.  Another  came  and  afked  me, 
“ whether  our  holy  father  the  Pope  were  a married  man.  But 
“ I was  ftill  more  amufed  by  the  queftion  of  an  old  woman, 
“ who>  after  looking  fteadily  at  me  for  a conliderable  time,  be- 
“ fought  me  to  tell  lier  if  I reaUy  believed  in  GOD  and  in  the 
“ Holy  Trinity.  Ycs,  faid  I,  and  to  give  lier  full  affm  ance  of 
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on  Earth,  to  render  us  miferable,  it  is  flïe  who 
burfts  afunder  the  chains  by  wbich  we  are  held 
captive.  How  many  calamities  has  fhe  foothed  ! 

how 


‘ itj  I made  the  figti  of  the  crofs.  O ! how  glad  I am,  fays 
‘ die,  that  you  are  a Chriftian  ! We  had  fome  doubt  of  it.  On 
‘ this  I pulled  from  my  bofom  the  crofs  which  I wore  : The 
4 woman,  quite  tranfported  with  joy,  exclaimed,  Why  Ihould 
4 we  any  longer  call  in  queftion  his  being  a good  Catholic, 

4 feeing  he  worfhips  the  crofs  ! After  her,  another  ap- 
4 plied  to  me,  of  whom  I afked,  whether  Aie  had  a mind  to 
* confefs.  How  ! replied  fhe,  would  it  not  be  a fin  to  confefs 
4 to  fuch  gentlemen  as  you  ? No,  faid  I,  for  though  I am 
4 French,  I confefs  in  Greek.  I will  go,  replied  Ihe,  and  alk 
4 our  Bifhop.  In  a little  while  Aie  returned,  perfedlly  de- 
4 lighted  at  having  obtained  his  permiifion.  After  confeflion, 

4 I gave  her  an  Agmis  Del , which  fhe  went  about  and  fliewed 
4 to  every  one,  as  a curiofity  which  they  had  never  feen  before. 

4 I was  prefently  befet  by  a multitude  of  women  and  children, 

4 who'prefled  me  to  give  them  fome.  I anfwered,  that  thofe 
4 Agnufes  were  given  only  to  fuch  as  had  confelîed.  In  or- 
4 der  to  gain  their  point,  they  inftantly  offered  to  confefs, 

4 and  wanted  to  do  fo  by  pairs  ; that  is  to  fav,  a young  gi'rl 
4 with  her  female  confident,  a young  man  with  his  bofom- 
4 friend,  whom  they  denominate  a^x^om/ôo».  Adeipbopcitbon , 

4 confidentiel  brother,  alleging  as  a reafon,  that  they  had  but 
4 one  heart  ; and  that,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  fe- 
4 cret  between  them.  It  was  with  difficulty  I could  feparate 
4 them  ; however  they  were  under  the  necelîîty  of  fubmit- 
4 ting.” 

Some  years  ago,  I happened  to  be  at  Dieppe,  about  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  Equinox ; and  a gale  of  wind  having  fprung 
np>  as  is  common  at  that  feafon,  I went  to  look  at  it’s  effefts 
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how  many  tears  has  (he  wiped  away  ! how  many 
hopes  has  Qie  infpired,  when  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  hope  1 how  many  doors  of  mercy  thrown 

1 open 

on  the  fea-fliore.  It  might  be  about  noon.  Several  large  boats 
had  gone  out  of  the  harbour  in  the  morning,  on  a fdhing  expé- 
dition. While  I was  obferving  their  manœuvres,  I perceived 
a company  of  country  laïïes,  handfome,  as  the  Caucboifes  gene- 
rally  are,  coming  out  of  the  city,  with  their  long  white  head 
drefles,  which  the  wind  fet  a flying  about  their  faces.  They 
advanced  playfully  to  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  which  was, 
from  time  to  time,  covered  with  the  fpray  which  the  dafhing  of 
the  waves  excited.  One  of  them  kept  aloof,  fad  and  thoughtfuh 
She  looked  wiftfully  at  the  diftant  boats,  fome  of  which  were 
hardly  perceptible,  amidft  a very  black  Horizon.  Her  com- 
rades,  at  firft,  began  to  rally,  with  an  intention  to  amufe  her; 
What,  faid  they,  is  your  fweetheart  yonder  ? But  finding  her 
continue  inflexibly  penfive,  they  called  out,  Corne,  corne,  don’t 
Jet  us  ftop  afly  longer  here  ! Why  do  you  make  yourfelf  fo  un- 
eafy  ? Return,  return  with  us;  and  they  refumed  the  road  that 
led  to  town.  The  young  woman  followed  them  with  a flow 
pace,  without  making  any  reply,  and  when  they  had  got  nearly 
out  of  fight,  behind  fome  heaps  of  pebbles  which  are  on  the 
road,  lhe  approached  a great  crucifix,  that  ftands  about  the 
middle  of  the  pier,  took  fome  money  out  of  her  pocket,  drop- 
ped  it  into  the  little  cheft  at  the  foot  of  the  crois  ; then  kneeled 
down,  and  with  clalped  hands,  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven, 
put  up  her  prayer.  The  billows  breaking  with  a deafening 
noife  on  the  Ihore,  the  wind  which  agitated  the  large  lanterns 
of  the  crucifix,  the  danger  at  fea,  the  uneafinefs  on  the  land, 
confidence  in  Heaven,  gave  to  the  love  of  this  poor  country 
girl,  an  extent,  and  a dignity,  which  the  Palaces  of  the  Great 
cannot  communicate  to  their  palfions. 
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open  to  the  guilty  î how  many  fupports  given  to 
innocence  ! Ah  ! when  her  altars  arofe  amidft  our 
• forefts,  enfanguined  by  the  knives  of  the  Druids, 
how  the  opprefled  flocked  to  them  in  queft  of  an 
afylum  ! How  many  irreconcileable  enemies  there 
embraced  with  tears  ! Tyrants,  melted  to  pity, 
felt,  from  the  height  of  their  towers,  their  arms 
drop  from  their  hands.  They  had  known  the 
Empire  only  of  terror,  and  they  faw  that  of  charity 
fpring  up  in  it’s  room.  Lovers  ran  thither  to 
mingle  vows,  and  to  fwear  a mutual  affedtion, 
wh'ich  fliould  furvive  even  the  tomb.  She  did 
not  allow  a fingle  day  to  hatred,  and  promifed 
eternity  to  love.  Ah  ! if  this  Religion  was  de- 
figned  only  for  the  confolation  of  the  miferable, 
it  was,  of  courfe,  defigned  to  promote  that  of  the 
Human  Race  1 


It  was  not  long  before  her  franquillity  returned ; for  ail  the 
boats  gained  theharbour  a few  hours  afterward,  without  having 
fuftained  the  flighteft  injury. 

Religion  has  been  frequently  calumniated,  by  having  the 
blâme  of  oûr  political  evils  laid  to  her  charge.  Hear  what 
Montagne , who  lived  in  the  midll  of  thofe  civil  wars,  fays  ou 
this  fubjeft  : “ Let  us  confefs  the  truth  : Whoever  fliould  make 
“ a draüght  from  the  army,  even  the  moft  legally  embodied, 
“ of  thofe  who  ferve  from  the  zeal  of  a religious  affection,  and 
44  add  to  them,  fuch  as  regard  only  the  proteétion  of  the  Jaws 
“ of  their  Country,  or  the  fervice  of  the  Prince,  woüld  fînd  it 
“ difficult  to  make  up  of  them  one  complété  company  of  fol- 
“ diers.”  Ejfays,  Book  ii.  chap.  xii.  page  3 17. 
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Whatever  may  may  hâve  been  faid  of  the  am- 
bition of  the  Church  of  Rome,  (lie  has  frequently 
interpofed  in  behalf  of  fuffering  humanity.  I 
produce  an  inftance  taken  at  random,  and  which 
I fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader.  It  is  on 
the  fubjeét  of  the  African  flave-trade,  which  is 
pradtifed  without  fcruple  by  ail  the  Chriltian  and 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe,  and  condemned  by 
the  Court  of  Rome.  “ In  the  fécond  year  of  his 
te  million,  Merolla  was  left  alone  at  Sogno,  by 
“ the  death  of  the  Superior  General,  whofe  place 
“ Father  Jefeph  BuJJeto  vvent  to  fill  at  the  Convent 
“ of  Angola.  Much  about  the  famé  time,  the 
“ Capuchin  miffionaries  received  a letter  from 
(t  Cardinal  Cibot  in  naipe  of  the  facred  College. 
“ It  contained  levere  reproaches  on  the  continua- 
“ tion  of  the  fale  of  Ilaves,  and  earneft  remon- 
“ ftrances,  to  put  an  end,  at  lait,  to  that  abomi- 
“ nable  traffic.  But  they  faw  little  appearance  of 
“ having  it  in  their  power  to  execute  the  orders  of 
“ the  Holy  See,  becaufe  the  commerce  of  the 
“ Country  conflits  entirely  in  ivory  and  flaves 
Ail  the  efforts  of  the  miffionaries  ilfued  limply  in 
an  exclufion  of  the  Englilh  from  a lhare  of  the 
traffic. 

* Extrait  from  the  General  Hijlory  of  Voyages^  by  the  Abbé 
Prevojl.  Book  xxii.  page  180:  Merolla.  A.  D.  1633. 
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The  Earth  would  be  aparadife,  were  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion  producing  univerfally  it’s  native 
effedls.  lt  is  Chriftianity  whieh  lias  aboliihed  fla- 
very  in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  It  wrefted, 
in  France,  enormous  pofleffions  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Earls  and  Barons,  and  deftroyed  there  a 
part  of  their  inhuman  rights,  by  the  terrors  of  a 
life  to  corne.  But  the  people  oppofed  ftill  another 
bulwark  to  tyranny,  and  that  was  the  power  of  the 
Women. 

Our  Hiftorians  are  at  pains  to  remark  the  in- 
fluence vvhich  fome  women  hâve  had  under  certain 
reigns,  but  never  that  of  the  fex  in  general.  They 
do  not  write  the  Hiftory  of  the  Nation,  but 
merely  the  Hiftory  of  the  Princes.  Women  are 
nothing  in  their  eyes,  unlefs  they  are  decorated 
with  titles.  It  was,  however,  from  this  feeble  di- 
vifion  of  Society,  that  Providence,  from  cime  to 
time,  called  forth  it’s  principal  defendcrs.  i fay 
nothing  of  thofe  intrepid  temales,  who  hâve  repel- 
led,  even  by  arms,  the  invaders  of  theu*  country, 
fuch  as  Joan  of  Arc,  to  whom  Rome  and  (j.eece 
would  hâve  eredted  altars  : I fpeak  of  thofe  who 
hâve  defended  the  nation  from  internai  focs,  much 
more  formidable  ftill  than  foreign  aflaiiants  ; of 
thofe  who  are  powerful  from  their  weaknefs,  and 
who  hâve  nothing  to  fear,  becaufe  they  hâve  no- 
thing to  hope. 
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From  the  fceptre  down  to  the  thepherdefles 
crook,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe 
where  women  are  treated  fo  unkindly  by  the  Laws, 
as  in  France  ; and  there  is  no  one  where  they  hâve 
more  power.  I believe  it  is  the  only  kingdom  of 
Europe  where  they  are  abfolutely  excluded  from 
the  throne.  In  my  country,  a father  can  marry 
his  daughters,  without  giving  them  any  other  por- 
tion than  a chaplet  of  rofes  : at  his  death,  they 
hâve  ail  together  only  the  portion  of  a younger 
child.  This  unjuft  diftribution  of  property  is 
common  to  the  clown  as  to  the  gentleman.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  are  richer, 
they  are  not  happier.  They  are  rather  fold,  than 
given,  in  marriage.  Of  a hundred  young  women, 
who  there  enter  into  the  married  ftate,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  who  is  United  to  her  lover.  Their 
condition  was  even  ftill  more  wretched  in  former 
times.  Cefar,  in  his  Commentaries,  informs  us, 
£<  That  the  hufband  had  the  power  of  life  and 
“ death  over  his  wife,  as  well  as  over  his  children  ; 
et  that  when  a man  of  noble  birth  happened  to  die, 
“ the  relations  of  the  family  affembled  ; if  there 
“ was  the  flighteft  fhadow  of  fufpicion  againft  his 
“ wife,  lhe  was  put  to  the  torture  as  a flave;  and 
“ if  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  the  fiâmes, 
■c  after  a previous  procefs  of  inexpreffible  fuffcr- 
H ing 

* Gallic  War,  book  vi. 
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What  is  ffnguhrly  {frange,  at  that  very  time, 
and  even  before,  they  enjoyed  the  moft  unbounded 
power.  Hear  what  the  good  Plutarch  fays  on  the 
fubjed,  as  he  is  communicated  to  us,  through  the 
medium  of  the  good  Amyot.  “ Before  the  Gauls 
“ had  paffed  the  Alps,  and  got  poffeffion  of  that 
“ part  of  Italy  which  they  now  inhabit,  a violent 
“ and  alarming  fedition  arofe  among  them,  which 
tc  iffued  in  a civil  war.  But  their  wives,  juft  as 
<c  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging, 
“ threw  themlelves  into  the  intervening  fpace  ; 
“ and  taking  up  the  caufe  of  their  diffènfion,  dif- 
“ cuffed  it  with  fo  much  wifdom,  and  decided 
“ upon  it  with  luch  modération  and  equity,  that 
te  they  gave  complété  fatisfadion  to  both  parties. 
“ The  reluit  was  an  unanimous  return  to  mutual 
“ benevolence,  and  cordial  friendflup,  which  re- 
“ united  not  only  city  to  city,  but  family  to  fa- 
“ mily  : and  th is  with  fo  much  effed,  that  ever 
“ fince,  they  invariably  confult  their  wives,  on  ail 
“ deliberations,  whether  refpeding  warorpeace; 
“ and  they  fettle  ail  difputes  and  différences  with 
“ neighbours  and  allies,  conformably  to  the  advice 
“ of  the  women.  Accordingly,  in  the  agreement 
“ which  they  made  with  Hanniba /,  when  he  march- 
“ ed  through  Gaul,  among  other  ftipulations,  this 
“ was  one,  that  if  the  Gauls  fhould  hâve  occafion 
“ to  complain  of  any  injury  done  them  by  the 
“ Carthaginians,  the  caufe  was  to  be  fubmitted  to 
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cc  the  decifion  of  the  Carthaginian  OiEcers  and 
“ Governors  ferving  in  Spain  : and  if,  on  the  con- 
tl  rrary,  the  Carthaginians  could  allégé  any  ground 

of  complaint  againft  the  Gauls,  the  matter 
“ fliould  be  lefc  to  the  détermination  of  the  Wives 
“ of  the  Gauls  ' t 

ït  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  thefe  tvvo  clafhing 
authorities,  unlefs  we  pay  attention  to  the  re-ac- 
tion  of  human  things.  The  power  of  women  pro- 
ceeds  from  their  oppreflion.  The  commonalty, 
as  opprefled  as  they,  gave  them  their  confidence, 
as  they  had  given  theirs  to  the  people.  Both  par- 
ties were  wretched,  but  mifery  attradled  them  to- 
vvard  each  other,  and  they  made  a common  ftock 
of  woe.  They  decided  with  the  greater  equity, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  or  lofe.  To  the 
women  we  muft  aferibe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry,  the 
thoughtleffnefs,  the  gaiety,  and,  above  ail,  the 
tafte  for  raillery,  which  hâve,  at  ail  times,  charac- 
terized  our  Nation.  With  a fong  fimply,  they 
hâve  oftener  than  once  made  our  tyrants  tremble. 
Their  ballads  hâve  fent  many  a banner  into  the 
field,  and  put  many  a battalion  to  flight.  It  is  by 
them  that  ridicule  has  acquired  fuch  a prodigious 
influence  in  France,  as  to  hâve  become  the  moft 

* Plutaixh,  vol.  ii.  in  folio  : Virtuous  Avions  of  Women  ; 
page  233. 
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terrible  weapon  which  it  is  poffible  to  employ, 
though  it  be  the  armour  only  of  the  weak,  becaufe 
women  are  the  nrft  to  lay  hold  of  it  ; and  as,  from 
national  préjudice,  their  efteem  is  the  firft  of  blef- 
firtgs,  it.  followsj  that  their  contempt  muft  be  the 
moft  grievous  calamity  imaginable  *. 

Cardinal  Richlieu  having,  at  laft,  reftored  to 
Kings  the  legiflative  authority,  thereby  ftripped 
the  Nobility,  in  a great  meafure,  of  the  power  of 
injuring  each  other  by  civil  wars  ; but  he  was  not 
able  to  abolifh  among  them  the  rage  for  duelling, 
becaufe  the  root  of  this  préjudice  is  in  the  people, 
and  becaufe  edidts  hâve  no  power  over  their  opi- 
nions when  they  are  oppreffed.  The  edicft  of  the 
Prince  prohibits  the  gentleman  to  go  to  meet  his 
antagonift  in  fingle  combat,  and  the  opinion  of  his 


* A provincial  Academy,  fome  years  ago,  propofed  this 
queftion  as  the  fubjedl  for  the  prize  of  Saint  Louis  ; “ In  what 
“ manner  female  éducation  might  bc  made  to  contribute  to- 
“ ward  rendering  men  better  ?”  I treated  it,  and  was  guilty  of 
committing  two  faults  of  ignorance,  not  to  mention  others. 
The  firft  was,  my  prefuming  to  write  on  fuch  a fubjecl,  after 
Fcjielon  had  compofed  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  éducation  of 
young  women  ; and  the  fécond,  to  think  of  arguing  for  truth 
in  an  Academy.  The  one  in  queftion  did  not  beftow  the  prize, 
and  recalled  it’s  fubjeét.  AU  that  can  be  faid  on  this  queftion 
îs,  that  in  every  country,  women  are  indebted  for  their  empire, 
only  to  their  virtues,  and  to  the  intereft  which  they  hâve  always 
taken  in  behalf  cf  the  miferable. 
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valetrde- chambre  forces  him  out.  The  Nobility 
aiTO^ate  to  themfelves  ail  the  national  honour,  but 
the  People  détermine  for  them  the  objeét  of  it,  and 
allot  it’s  proportions.  Louis  XIV.  however,  gave 
back  to  the  People,  a part  of  their  natural  liberty, 
by  means  of  his  very  defpotifm.  As  he  hardly  faw 
any  thing  elfe  in  the  world,  except  himfelf,  every 
one  appeared  in  his  eyes  nearly  equal.  It  was  his 
wifh,  that  ail  his  fubjetts  fhould  hâve  permiffion 
to  contribute  their  exertions  toward  the  extenfion 
of  his  glory,  and  he  rewarded  them  in  proportion 
as  fuch  exertions  had  promoted  this  end.  The 
defire  of  pleafmg  the  Prince  reduced  ail  ranks  to 
alevel.  Under  that  reign,  of  confequence,  were 
feen  multitudes  of  men  of  ail  clafles,  rendering 
themfelves  eminent,  each  in  his  feveral  way.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  that  great  King,  and  perhaps 
his  policy,  having  obliged  him  to  defcend  to  the 
fale  of  employments,  of  which  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample had  been  fet  him  by  his  predecefîors,  and 
which  lias  been  extended,  fince  his  time,  to  the 
meaneft  offices  in  the  State,  this  gave  the  finiffiing 
ftroke  to  the  ancient  preponderancy  of  the  Nobi- 
lity ; but  it  gave  rife,  in  the  Nation,  to  a power 
much  more  dangerous  ; that  of  gold.  This, 
this  has  levelled  every  rival  influence,  and  tri- 
umphed  over  even  the  power  of  women  *. 

* As  mort  men  are  fhocked  at  abufes,  only  by  feeing  them  in 
détail,  becauie  every  thing  great  dazzles,  and  commands  refpea, 
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And  firft,  die  Nobility,  having  preferved  a 
part  of  their  privilèges,  in  the  country  ; trades- 
people  pofîeffed  of  fome  fortune,  do  not  chufe  to  ' 
Iive  there,  for  fear  of  being  expofed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  infult,  and  of  being  confounded,  on  the 
other,  with  the  peafantry,  by  paying  tallage  and 
drawing  for  the  militia.  They  like  better  to  live 
in  fmall  cities,  where  a multitude  of  financial  em- 
ployments  and  revenues  enable  them  to  fubfift  in 
indolence  and  liftleffnefs,  rather  than  to  vivify  the 
fïelds  which  dégradé  their  cultivators.  Hence  it 
cornes  to  pafs,  that  fmall  landed  eflates  fink  in 
value,  and  are  year  after  year  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  rich,  who 
ynake  the  purchafes  of  them,  parry  the  inconveni- 
cncies  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  eithçr  by  their 


I fhall  here  produce  a fevv  inftances  of  the  effefl  of  venalîty  in 
the  Iower  orders  of  Society.  Ail  the  fubaltern  conditions  which 
naturally  rank  under  others,  of  right,  are  hecome  the  fuperiors, 
jn  faft,  merely  becaufe  they  are  the  richer.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
Apothecary,  now-a-days,  who  has  the  eraploying  of  the  Phyû- 
ctan  ; the  Attorney  of  the  Advoeate  ; the  Handicraftof  the  Mer- 
chant  ; the  Mafter-mafon  of  the  Architeft  ; the  Bookfeller  of 
the  Scholar,  even  thofe  of  the  Academy  ; the  Chair-hirer  in 

Church,  ofthe  Preacher,  &c.— 1 fliall  fay  no  more.  Jt  is 

eafy  ta  fee  to  what  ail  this  leads.  Front  tliis  venality  alone  muft 
enfue  the  décliné  of  ail  talents.  It  is,  in  fadl,  abundantlv  per- 
ceptible, on  comparing  thofe  of  the  âge  in  which  we  live,  with 
thofe  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV. 
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perfonal  nobility,  or  by  buying  off  the  impolis 
under  which  they  labour. 

I knovv  well,  that  a celebrated  Farmer-general, 
fome  years  ago,  greafly  cried  up  the  over-grown 
proprietors,  becaufe,  as  he  alleged,  they  could  af~ 
ford  to  give  a better  bargain  than  the  fmaller? 
but  vvithout  confidering  whether  they  could  felî 
corn  cheaper,  and  ail  the  other  confequences  of 
the  nett  produce , which  attempts  hâve  been  made 
to  eftablifli  as  the  alone  ftandard  and  objedt  of 
agriculture,  nay,  of  morality  ; it  is  certain,  that 
if  any  given  number  of  weal.thy  families  were,  year 
after  year,  to  purchafe  the  lands  which  might  lie 
commodiouily  for  them,  fuch  family  bargains 
would  fpeedily  become  fatal  to  the  State.  I hâve 
often  been  aftonifhed,  that  there  is  no  law  in 
France,  to  prevent  the  unbounded  accumulation 
of  landed  property.  The  Romans  had  cenfors, 
who  limited,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  extent  of  a 
man’s  poffeffion  to  feven  acres,  as  being  fufficient 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  one  family.  By  the  word 
which  we  tranflate  acre,  was  underflood  as  much 
land  as  a yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  in  one  day. 
As  Rome  increafed  in  luxury,  it  was  extended  to 
five  hundred  : but  even  this  Law,  though  indul- 
gent in  the  extreme,  was  foon  infringed,  and  the 
infradtion  hurried  forward  the  ruin  of  the  Re- 
public. 
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“ Extenfive  parles,”  fays  Pliny  *,  “ and  un- 
<c  unbounded  domains,  haveruined  ourown  Italy, 
i(  and  the  Provinces  which  the  Romans  hâve  con- 
sc  quered  : for  that  which  occafioned  the  viétories, 
btained  by  Nero  (the  Conful)  in  Africa,  was 
ûmply  tjiis , fix  men  were  in  poffefiion  of  al- 
st  moft  one  half  of  Numidia,  when  Nero  defeated 
“ them.”  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  in  his  time, 
under  1 Trajàn , you  could  not  hâve  raifed  three 
thoufand  men  in  ail  Greece,  which  had  formerly 
furnilhed  armies  fo  numerous  ;'and  that  you might 
hâve  fometimes  travelled  a whole  day,  on  the  high 
roads,  without  meeting  a human  being,  except 
novv  and  then  a ftraggling  folitary  (hepherd.  The 
reafon  was,  Greece  had  by  this  time  been  parcelled 
ont  among  a few  great  proprietors. 

Conquerors  hâve  always  met  with  a very  feeble 
refi (lance  in  countries  where  property  is  very  un- 
equally  divided.  We  hâve  examples  of  this  in  ail 
âges,  from  the  invafion  of  the  Lower-Empire  by 
the  Turks,  down  to  that  of  Poland  in  our  own 
days.  Overgrown  e'ftates  deftroy  the  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm,,at  once,  in  thofe  who  hâve  every  thing, 
and  in  thofe  who  hâve  nothing.  “ The  flrocks  of 
tc  corn,”  faid  Xenophon , £‘  infpire  thofe  who  raife 
*4  them  with  courage  to  defend  them.  The  fight 

* Natural  Hiftory,  Book  xviii.  chap.  iii.  and  vi. 
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ic  of  them  in  the  fields,  is  as  a prize  exhibited  in 
“ die  middle  of  die  theatre,  to  crown  die  con- 
“ queror.” 

Such  is  die  danger  to  which  excefîîve  inequality 
of  property  expofes  a State  outwardly  ; let  us  takc 
a look  of  the  internai  mifchief  which  it  produces. 
I hâve  heard  a perfon  of  undoubted  veracity  re- 
late, that  an  old  Comptroller-general  having  re- 
tired  to  his  native  province,  made  a very  confider- 
able  purchafe  in  land.  His  eftate  was  furrounded 
by  about  fifty  fmall  manors,  the  annual  rent  of 
which  might  befrom  fifteen  hundred  totwo  thou- 
fand  livres  each  The  proprietors  of  thefe  were 
good  country-gentlemen,  who  had  through  a fuc- 
ceffion  of  générations  fupplied  their  Country  w'ith 
gallant  officers  and  refpe&able  matrons.  The 
Comptroller-general,  defirous  of  extending  his 
landed  property,  invited  them  to  his  cafde,  enter- 
tained  them  magnificendy,  gave  them  a tafle  for 
Parifian  luxury,  and  concluded  with  an  offer  of 
double  the  value  of  their  eflates,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  difpofe  of  them.  They  to  a man  ac- 
cepted  his  offer,  imagining  they  were  going  to 
double  their  revenue,  and  in  the  hope,  no  lefs  falla- 
cious  to  a country  gentleman,  of  fecuring  a power- 
ful  protedor  at  Court.  But  the  difficulty  of  laying 

Abom  from  fixty  to  fourfcore  guineaa. 
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ont  their  raoney  to  advantage,  a tafte  for  eleganï 
cxpenfe,  infpired  by  the  fîght  of  fums  of  money 
fuch  as  they  never  before  had  in  their  coffers,  in  a 
word,  frequent  journies  to  Paris,  and  back  to  the 
country,  foon  melted  away  the  price  of  their  pa- 
trimony.  Thefe  refpe&able  families  difappeared 
one  after  another  ; and  thirty  years  aftervvard,  onc 
of  their  defcendants,  who  could  reckon  among  his 
anceftors  a long  fucceffion  of  eaptains  of  dragoons, 
and  knights  of  St.  Louis , was  found  fcampering 
over  his  paternal  inheritance,  on  foot,  foliciting 
the  place  of  keeper  of  a fait-office,  to  keep  him 
from  ftarving. 

Such  are  the  mifchiefs  produced  among  the  ci-* 
tizens  of  a country,  by  the  exceffive  accumulation 
of  property.  Thofe  produced  on  the  ftate  of  the 
lands  arc  not  lefs  to  be  deplored.  I was,  fome 
years  ago,  in  Normandy,  at  the  houfe  ol  a gentle- 
man in  affluent  circumftances,  who  cultivated, 
himfelf,  a very  confiderable  grafs-farm,  fituated 
on  a rifing  ground,  of  a very  indiffèrent  foil.  He 
walked  me  round  his  vaft  enclofure,  till  we  came 
to  a large  fpace,  completely  over-run  with  molTes, 
horfetail,  and  thiftles.  Not  a blade  of  good  grafs 
was  to  be  feen.  The  foil,  in  truth,  was  at  once 
ferruginous  and  marfhy.  They  had  interfefled  it 
with  many  trenches,  to  drain  off  the  water,  but 
ail  to  no  purpofe  : nothing  could  grow. 
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îrtimediately  below,  there  was  a ferieis  of  fmali 
farms,  the  face  of  which  was  clothed  with  graffy 
verdure,  planted  with  apple-trees  in  full  fruit,  and 
enclofed  with  tall  alder-trees.  The  cows  were 
feeding  among  the  trees  of  the  orchards,  while  the 
country-girls  fung,  as  they  were  fpinning,  around 
the  door.  Thefe  i{  native  wood-notes  wild,”  re- 
peated  from  diftance  to  diftance,  under  the  fhade 
of  the  trees,  communicated  to  this  little  hamlet,  a 
vivacity  which  increafed  ftill  more  the  nakednefs, 
and  the  depreffing  folitude,  of  the  fpot  where  we 
Were.  I afked  it’s  poflefl'or,  How  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  lands  fo  contiguous,  fhould  prefent  an  afpedt 
fo  very  different  ? 
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<c  They  are,”  replied  he,  « of  the  felf-fame  na- 
ture, and  there  formerly  were,  on  this  very  fpot, 
fmali  houfes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  you  fee  be- 
low. I made  a purchafe  of  them,  but  fadly  to  my 
lofs.  Their  late  inhabitants  having  abundance 
of  leifure,  and  a fmali  compafs  of  ground  on 
their  hands,  cleared  away  the  moffes,  the  thif- 
tles,  manured  it  ; up  fprung  the  grafs.  Had 
they  a mind  to  plant  ? They  dug  hoies,  they 
removed  the  ftones,  and  filled  them  with  good 
mould,  which  they  went  to  colleét  from  the 
bottorn  of  the  ditches,  and  alongthe  high-way’s 
fide.  Their  trees  took  root  and  profpered. 
But  ail  thefe  neceffary  operations  coft  me  incre- 
VOL-  n*  H « dible 
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“ dible  time  and  expenfe.  I never  was  able  to 
“ make  ont  the  common  intereft  of  my  money.” 

1 am  bound  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  this 
wretched  fteward,  but  excellent  gentleman,  in 
every  fenfe  of  that  word,  was  at  that  very  time  re- 
lieving,  by  his  charity,  moft  of  thofe  ancient  far- 
mers,  now  difabled  to  earn  a livelihood.  Here, 
then,  is  another  inftance  of  both  men  and  lands 
rendered  ufelefs,  by  the  injudicious  extenfion  of 
pvoperty.  It  is  not  upon  the  face  of  vaft  domains, 
but  into  the  bofom  of  induftry,  that  the  Father 
of  Mankind  pours  out  the  precious  fruits  of  the 
Earth. 

T could  eafily  demonftrate,  that  enormous  pro- 
perty  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  poor  -ail  over  the  kingdom,  for  the  very 
reafon  which  lias  procured  it  the  elogium  of  many 
of  our  Writers,  namely,  that.it  fparcs  menthe 
labours  of  agriculture.  There  are  many  places, 
where  there  is  no  employment  to  give  the  peafan- 
•try  during  a confiderable  part  of  the  year;  but  I 
ihall  infift  only  on  their  wretchednefs,  which  feems 
to  increafe  with  the  riches  of  the  diftridt  where 
their  lot  is  caft. 

. The  diftrid  of  Caux  is  the  mofe  fertile  country 
which  I know  in  the  World.  Agriculture,  on  the 
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great  fcale,  is  there  carried  to  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion. The  deepnefs  of  the  foil,  which,  in  fome 
places,  exrends  to  five  and  fix  feet  ; the  manure 
fupplied  from  the  ftratum  of  mari  over.  which  it 
is  raifed,  and  that  of  the  marine  plants  on  it’s 
fliores,  which  are  fpread  over  it’s  fur  face,  concnr 
toward  clothing  it  with  the  nobleft  vegetables. 
The  corn,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  the  women,  the 
men  are  there  handfomer  and  more  vigorous  than 
any  where  elfe.  But  as  the  Laws  hâve  affigned,  in 
that  province,  in  every  family,  two  tliirds  of  the 
landed  property  to  the  firft-born,  you  find  there 
unbounded  affluence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ex- 
trême indigence,  on  the  other. 

I happened  one  day  to  be  walking  through  this 
fine  country  ; and  admired,  as  I went,  it’s  plains 
fo  well  cultivated,  and  fo  extenfive,  that  the  eye 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  unbounded  profped.  Their  long 
ridges  of  corn,  humouring  the  undulations  of  the 
plain,  and  terminating  only  in  villages,  and  caftles  - 
furrounded  with  venerable  trees,  prefented  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a Sea  of  verdure,  with  here  and  there 
an  illand  rifing  out  ot  the  Horizon.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  Mardi,  and  very  early  in  the  morning. 
It  blew  extremely  cold  from  the  North-eaft.  I 
perceived  fomething  red  running  acrofs  the  fields, 
at  fome  diftance,  and  making  toward  the  great 
road,  about  a quarter  of  a league  before  me.  I 
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quickened  my  pace,  and  got  up  in  rime  enough 
to  fee  that  they  were  two  litcle  girls  in  red  jackets 
and  wooden  lhoes,  who,  with  much  difficulty, 
were  fcrambling  through  the  ditch  which  bounded 
the  road.  The  talleft,  who  might  be  about  iïx  or 
feven  years  old,  was  crying  bitterly.  " Child,” 
faid  I to  her,  “ what  makes  you  cry,  and  whither 
“ are  you  going  at  fo  early  an  hour?”  “ Sir/’ 
replied  lhe,  “ my  poor  mother  is  very  ill.  There 
“ is  not  a mefs  of  broth  to  be  had  in  ail  our  pa- 
“ rilh.  We  are  going  to  that  church  in  the  bot- 
“ tom,  to  try  if  the  Curé  of  this  parilh  can  find  us 
6i  fome.  I am  crying  becaufe  my  little  fifter  is 
“ not  able  to  walk  any  farther.”  As  lhe  fpake, 
(he  wiped  her  eyes  with  a bit  of  canvas,  which 
ferved  her  for  a petticoat.  On  her  raifing  up  the 
rag  to  her  face,  I could  perceive  that  lhe  had  not 
the  femblance  of  a fhift.  The  abjeét  mifery  of 
thefe  children,  fo  poor,  in  the  midft  of  plains  fo 
fruitful,  wrung  my  heart.  The  relief  which  I 
could  adminilter  to  thein  was  fmall  indeed.  I 
myfelf  was  then  on  my  way  to  fee  mifery  in  other 
forms. 

The  number  of  wretches  is  fo  great,  in  the  beft 
cantons  of  this  province,  that  they  amount  to  a 
fourth,  nay,  to  a third  of  the  inhabitants  in  every 
parilh.  The  evil  is  continually  on  the  increafe. 
Thefe  obfervations  are  founded  on  my  perfonal 
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expérience,  and  on  the  teftimony  of  many  parifh- 
minifters  of  undoubted  veracity.  Some  Lords  of 
the  Manor  order  a diftribution  of  bread  to  be 
made,  once  a week,  to  moft  of  dieir  peafantry,  to 
eke  out  their  livelihood.  Ye  ftewards  of  the  pub- 
lic, refledt  that  Normandy  is  the  richeft  of  our 
provinces;  and  extend  your  calculations,  and  your 
proportions,  to  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom  ! Let  the 
morality  of  the  financier  fuperfede  that  of  the  Gof- 
pel  ; for  my  own  part,  I defire  no  better  proof  of 
the  fuperiority  of  Religion  to  the  reafonings  of 
Philofophy,  and  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  national 
heart  to  the  enlarged  views  of  our  policy,  than 
this,  that  notwithftanding,  the  deficiency  imputable 
to  our  laws,  and  our  errors  in  almoft  every  refpeét, 
the  State  continues  to  fupport  itfelf,  becaufe  cha- 
rity  and  humanity  almoft  conft^ntly  interpofe  in 
aid  of  Government. 

Picardy,  Brittany,  and  other  provinces,  are  in- 
comparably  more  to  be  pitied  than  Normandy. 
If  there  be  twenty-one  millions  of  perfons  in 
France,  as  is  alleged,  there  muft  be  then,  at  leaft, 
feven  millions  of  paupers.  This  proportion  by  no 
means  diminilhes  in  the  cities,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded  from  the  number  of  foundlings  in  Paris, 
which  amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  fix  or 
feven  thoufand,  whereas  the  nuthber  of  children, 
not  abandoned  by  their  parents,  does  not  exceed, 
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in  that  city,  fourteen  ’or  fifteen  thoufand.  And 
it  is  reafonablé  to  fuppofe,  that  among  thefe  laft, 
there  muft  be  a very  confiderable  proportion  the 
progeny  of  indigent  families.  The  others  are  partly, 
it  muft  be  admitted,  the  fruit  of  libertinifm  ; but 
irregularity  in  morals  proves  equally  the  mifery 
of  the  people,  and  even  more  powerfully,  as  it 
conftrains  tfiem  at  once  to  renounce  virtue,  and 
to  ftifte  the  very  firft  feelings  of  Nature. 

The  fpirit  of  finance  has  accumulated  ail  thefe 
woes  on  the  head  of  the  People,  by  ftripping  them 
of  moft  ôf  the  means  of  fubfiftencb  ; but,  what  is 
infinitely  more'  to  be  regretted,  it  has  fapped  the 
foundations  of  their  morality.  It  no  longer  efteeras 
or  commends  any  but  thofe  who  are  making  a for- 
tune. If  any  refpeâ:  be  ftill  paid  by  it,  to  talents 
and  virtue,  this  is  the  only  reafon,  it  confiders 
thefe  as  one  of  the  roads  to  wealth.  Nay,  whàt, 
in  the  phrafe  of  the  World,  is  calledgood  company, 
has  hardly  any  other  way  of  thinking.  But  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  knovv,  whether  there  be  any  ho- 
nourable  method  of  making  a fortune,  for  a man 
who  has  not  already  got  money,  in  a country 
where  every  thing  is  put  up  to  fale.  A man  muft, 
at  leaft,  intrigue,  unité  himfelf  to  a party  and  flat- 
ter it,  fecure  puffers  and  protecftors  ; and  for  this 
purpofe  lie  muft  be  difhoneft,  corrupt,  adulate, 
deceive,  adopt  another  man’s  pallions,  good  or 
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bad,  in  a word,  let  himfelf  down  in  one  (hape  or 
another.  I hâve  feen  perfons  attain  every  variety 
of  fituation;  but,  I fpeak  it  without  referve, 
whatever  praife  may  hâve  been  beftowed  on  their 
rrferit,  and  thoughmanyof  them  really  had  merit, 
I never  faw  any  one,  even  of  the  ftricteft  honour, 
raife  himfelf,  and  preferve  his  fituation,  but  by  the 
facrifice  of  fome  virtue. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  re-a£tions  of  thefe  evils. 
The  people  ufuaîly  balance  the  vices  of  their  op- 
preffors  by  their  own.  They  oppofe  corruption  to 
corruption.  F rom  the  prolific  womb  of  vulgar 
debauchery  iflues  a monftrous  fwarm  of  buffoons, 
comedians,  dealers  in  luxury  of  every  fort,  nay, 
even  men  of  letters,  who,  to  flatter  the  rich,  and 
fave  themfelves  from  indigence,  extend  diflîpatiôn 
of  manners  and  of  opinions  to  the  remotefi:  extre- 
mity  of  Europe.  In  ,the  clafs  of  the  unmarried 
vulgar,  we  fincl  the  moft  powerful  bulwark  op- 
pofed  to  rank  and  wealth.  As  this  is  a very  nume- 
rous  body,  and  comprehends  not  only  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  who,  with  us,  do  not  form  early 
marriages,  but  an  infinité  number  of  men  belides, 
who,  from  peculiarity  of  condition,  or  want  of 
fortune,  are  deprived,  as  youth  is,  of  the  honours 
of  Society,  and  of  the  firlt  pleafures  of  Nature, 
they  conftitu'te  a formidable  aflociation,  which  lias 
ail  réputations  at  their  mercy,  together  with  the 
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Power  of  difturbing  the  peace  of  ail  families.  Thefe 
are  the  perfons  who  retail,  for  a dinner,  that  in- 
exhauftible  colledion  of  anecdotes,  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  which  are,  in  every  inftance,  to  re- 
gulate  public  opinion, 

:j  vr  . ,--n 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a rich  man  to  marry  a 
handfome  wife,  and  enjoy  himfelf  at  home  in  his 
own  way  ; thofe  perfons  lay  him  under  the  necef- 
fity,  unlefs  he  would  be  Jaugbed  at,  that  is,  under 
pain  of  the  fevereft  evil  which  can  befal  a French- 
man,  of  making  his  wife  the  central  point  of  ail 
fafhionable  fociety  ; he  muft  exhibit  her  at  ail 
public  places  ; and  adopt  the  manners  which  his 
plebeian  didators  think  proper  to  prefcribe,.  how- 
ever  contradidory  they  may  be  to  Nature,  and 
however  inconfiftent  with  conjugal  felicity.  While, 
as  a regularly  embodied  army,  they  difpofe  of  the 
réputation  and  the  pleafures  of  the  rich,  two  of 
the  columns  attack  their  fortune  in  front,  in  two 
different  ways.  The  one  employs  the  method  of 
intimidation,  and  the  other  that  of  fedudion. 

I (hall  not  here  confine  my  refledions  to  the 
power  and  wealth  gradually  acquired  by  feveral 
religious  orders,  but  extend  them  to  their  number 
in  general.  Some  politicians  prétend,  that  France 
would  become  too  popu lous,  were  there  no  con- 
yents  in  it.  Are  England  and  Holland  overr 
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peopled,  where  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ? It  betrays, 
belides,  lirtle  acquaintance  with  the  refources'  of 
Nature.  The  more  inhabitants  any  country  con- 
tains,  the  more  productive  it  is.  France  could 
maintain,  perhaps,  four  times  more  people  than  it 
now  contains,  were  it,  like  China,  parcelled  out 
into  a great  number  of  fmall  freeholds.  We  muft 
not  form  our  judgment  of  it’s  fertility  from  it’s 
immenfe  domains.  Thefe  vaft,  deferted  diftriCts 
yield  only  one  crop  in  two  years,  or,  at  moft,  two 
in  three.  But  with  how  many  crops,  and  how 
many  men,  are  fmall  tenements  covered  ! Obferve, 
in  the  vicinity  even  of  Paris,  the  meadow-land  of 
St.  Gervais.  The  foil  is,  in  general,  of  a middling 
quality  ; and,  nothwithftanding,  there  is  no  fpe- 
cies  of  vegetable  which  our  Climate  admits  of, 
but  what  the  induftry  of  cultivation  is  there  ca- 
pable of  producing.  You  fee  at  once  fields  of 
corn,  meadow  grounds,  kitchen-gardens,  flower- 
plots,  fruit-trees,  and  ftately  foreft-trees.  I hâve 
feen  there,  in  the  famé  field,  cherry-trees  growing 
in  potatoe-beds  ; vines  clambering  up  along  the 
cherry-trees,  and  lofty  walnut-trees  rifing  above 
the  vines  ; four  crops,  one  above  another,  within 
the  earth,  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  air.  No 
hçdge  is  to  be  feen  there,  feparating  poffeffion 
frcvi,  poflefîion,  but  an  inter-communication  wor- 
thy  of  the  Golden  Age. 
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Here  a young  ruftic,  with  a bafket  and  ladder, 
mounts  a fruit- tree,  like  another  Verttimnus  ; whilc 
fome  young  girl,  in  a winding  of  the  adjoining 
valley,  fings  her  fong  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
him,  prefenting  the  image  of  another  Pomona . If 
cruel  préjudices  hâve  ftricken  with  fterility  and  fo- 
litude  a confiderable  part  of  France,  and  hence- 
forth  allot  the  pofî'effion  of  a great  Kingdom  to  a 
little  handfulof  proprierors,  how  is  ir.  that,  inftead 
of  Founders  of  new  orders,  Founders  of  new  co- 
lonies do  not  arife  among  us,  as  among  the  Egyp 
tians  and  the  Gveeks  ? Shall  France  never  hâve  to 
b o ad  of  an  inachu s}  and  of  a DanrMs  ? Why  do  \ve 
force  the  Afriean  tribes  to  cuîtivate  our  lands  in 
America,  while  our  own  peafantry  is  ftarving  for 
want  of  employment  at  home?  Why  do  we  not 
tranfport  thither  our  miferabîe  poor  by  families  ; 
children,  oîd  men,  lovers,  confins,  nay,  the  very 
churches  and  faints  of  our  villages,  that  they  may 
find  in  thofe  far  diftant  lands,  the  loves  and  the 
illufions  of  a country. 

• 1 1 • 

Ah  ! had  liberty  and  equality  been  invited  to 
thofe  régions,  where  Nature  does  fo  much  with 
mode  rate  cultivation,  the  cottages  of  the  New 
World  would,  atthis.day,  hâve  been  préférable 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Old.  Will  another  Ar  AJ sa 
never  fpring  up  in  fome  corner  o.(  the  Eàrth  ? 
When  I imagined  1 had  fome  influence  with  nren 
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n power,  I endeavoured  to  exert  it  in  projets  of 
this  nature  ; but  î hâve  never  had  the  felicity  of 
fallins:  in  with'  a finale  one,  who  took  a warm  inte- 
reft  in  the  hanpinefs  of  Mankind.  I hâve  endea- 
voured to  trace,  at  leaft,  the  plan  of  them,  as  a le- 
gacy  to  thofe  who  (hall  corne  after  me,  but  the 
clouds  of  calamity  hâve  fpread  a gloom  over  my 
own  life  ; and  the  poffibility  of  enjoying  happi- 
nefs,  even  in  a dream,  is  no  longer  my  portion. 

Politieians  hâve  confidered  war  itfelf  as  necef- 
fary  to  a State,  becaufe,  as  they  prétend,  it  takes 
off  the  fuperflux  of  Mankind.  In  general,  they 
liave  a very  limited  knowledge  of  Human  Nature. 
Independent  of  the  refources  of  the  fub-divi(ion 
of  property  into  fmall  allntments,  which  every 
where  multiply  the  fruits  of  the  Earth,  we  may 
reft  afiured,  that  there  is  no  country  but  what  has 
the  means  of  émigration  within  it’s  reach,  efpe- 
cialiy  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  New  World.  Be- 
fides,  there  is  not  a fmgle  State,  even  among  thofe 
which  are  beft  peopled,  but  what  contains  im- 
menfe  tracks  of  uncultivated  land.  China  and 
Bcngal  are,  I believe,  the  countries  on  the  Globe 
which  cohtain  moft  inhabitants.  In  China,  never- 
thelefs,  are  many  and  extenlive  deferts,  amidft  it’s 
fineft  provinces,  becaufe  avarice  attraâis  thofe  who 
fliould  cultivate  them,  to  the  vicinity  of  great  ri- 
yers,  and  to  the  cities,  for  the  convenicncy  of 
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commerce.  Many  enlightened  travellers  hâve 
made  this  obfervation. 

Hear  what  that  honeft  Dutchman,  Walter  Scbou- 
ten , fays  of  the  deferts  of  Bengal.  « Toward  the 
*c  South,  along  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ts  Ganges,  there  is  a very  confiderable  extent  of 

territory,  defert  and  uncultivated,  from  the  in- 
“ dolence  and  ina&ivity  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
M alfo  from  the  fear  which  they  are  under  of  the 
“ incurfions  of  thofe  of  Arracan  ; and  of  the  cro- 
t£  codiles  and  other  monfters  which  devour  men, 
“ lurking  in  the  deferts,  by  the  fides  of  brooks, 
“ of  rivers,  of  moraffes,  and  in  caverns*.”  Ob- 
ftacles  very  inconfiderable,  it  muft  be  allowed,  in 
a Nation  where  Fathers  fometimes  fell  their  chil- 
dren  for  want  of  the  means  of  fupporting  them  I 
Eernier , the  phyfieian,  remarks  likewife,  in  his 
travels  over  the  Mogul  Empire,  that  he  found  a 
great  many,  but  deferted  iûands,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges* 

We  muft  aferibe,  in  general,  to  the  exceflive 
number  of  bachelors,  that  of  profligate  women  ; 
which  univerfally  are  in  exaâ;  proportion  to  each 
other.  This  evil,  too,  is  the  effeeft  of  a natural 
re-aftion.  As  the  two  fexes  are  born  and  die  in 

* Waller  Schoutcri%  Voyage  to  the  EaiUIndies,  vol.  ii.  page  154. 
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cqual  numbers,  every  man  cornes  into  the  wor'ld, 
and  leaves  it,  in  company  with  his  female.  Every 
man,  therefore,  who  prefers  celibacy  to  the  mar~ 
ried  ftate,  dooms  a female,  at  the  famé  time,  to  a 
fingle  life.  The  ecclefiaftical  order  robs  the  fex 
of  fo  many  hufbands  ; and  the  focial  order  de- 
prives  them  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  Our  ma* 
nufa&ures  and  machinery,  fo  ingenioufly  induf- 
trious,  hâve  fwallowed  up  almoft  ail  the  arts  by 
which  they  were  formerly  enabled  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood.  I do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  who  knit  ftock- 
ings,  embroider,  weave,  &c.  employments  which, 
in  better  times,  fo  many  worthy  matrons  followed, 
but  which  are  now  entirely  engrofled  by  perfons 
bred  to  the  bufinefs,  but  we  hâve,  forfooth  ! tay- 
lors,  flioemakers,  male  hair-dreffers  for  the  ladies, 
We  hâve  men-milliners,  dealers  in  linen,  gauze, 
muflin,  gum-flowers.  Men  are  not  afhamed  to 
affume  to  themfelves  the  eafy  and  commodious 
occupations,  and  to  leave  to  the  poor  womcn,  th« 
rougher  and  more  laborious.  We  hâve  female 
dealers  in  cattle,  in  pigs,  driving  through  fairs  ori 
horfeback  : there  are  others  who  vend  bricks,  and 
navigate  barges,  quite  embrowned  with  the  fun  ; 
fome  labour  in  quarries. 

We  meet  multitudes,  in  Paris,  fweating  under 
an  enormous  load  of  linen,  under  heavy  water- 
pails,  blackjng  fhoes  on  the  quays  j others  yoked, 
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like  beafls,  to  little  carts.  Thus  the  fexes  unfex 
tliemfclves  ; the  mcn  dwindle  into  females,  the 
wonien  liardeu  into  raen.  The  greatefl  part  of 
. females,  in  truth,  would  rather  turn  their  charms 
to  account  than  their  ftrength.  But  what  mifchief 
is  every  day  produced  by  women  of  the  town  ! 
What  conjugal  infidelity,  what  domeftic  plunder, 
what  quarrelling,  beating,  duelling,  do  they  occa- 
fion  ! Scarcely  has  night  begun  to  fpread  her  cur- 
tain,  when  every  llreet  is  inundated  with  thera  ; 
every  place  of  refort  fwarms  with  thefe  unhappy 
créatures  -,  at  every  corner  they  lie  in  wait  for 
their  prey.  Others  of  them,  known  by  the  name, 
now  of  fome  confîderation  among  the  vulgar,  of 
kept  mijîrejjes , loll  it  away  to  the  opéra  and  play- 
houfe,  in  magnificent  équipages.  They  take  the 
lead,  at  the  balls  and  feftivals  of  the  better  fort  of 
our  trades-folks.  For  them,  in  part,  arife  in  the 
fuburbs,  in  the  midft  of  gardens  in  the  Englifh 
tafte,  gay  alcôves  in  the  Egyptian  ftile.  Every 
one  of  them  bent  on  melting  down  a fortune.  It 
is  thus  GOD  punifhes  the  oppreffors  of  a People, 
by  the  opprefled.  While  the  rich  are  dreaming 
that  they  are  expending  their  fubftance  in  tran- 
quillity,  men  fpringing  from  the  dregs,  plunder 
them  in  their  turn  by  the  torments  of  opinion  : if 
they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  thefe,  fall  they 
mufl  into  the  hands  of  abandoned  women  ; who, 
if  they  fhould  hap'pen  to  mils  the  lathers,  make 
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fure  of  indemnifying  themfelves  upon  the  chii- 
dren. 

An  attempt  has  bsen  made,  for  fome  years  paft, 
to  give  encouragement  to  virtue,  in  our  poor 
country  girls,  by  feftivals  called  Rofares  (rofe- 
feafts)  ; for  as  to  thofe  who  are  rich,  and  our  city 
dames  in  bufinefs,  the  refped:  which  they  owe  to 
their  fortune,  permits  them  not  to  put  themfelves 
on  a level  with  die  female  peafantry,  even  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  But  you  who  beftow  crowns  on 
virtue,  are  you  not  afraid  of  blighting'  the  prize 
by  your  touch  ? Know  you  not,  that  among  Na- 
tions who  really  hpnoured  virtue,  the  Prince  only, 
or  the  voice  of  the  Country,  prefumed  to  confer 
the  crown  ? The  pro-conful  Apronius  refufed  the 
civic  crown  to  a foldier  who  had  merited  it,  be- 
caufe  he  confidered  this  privilège  as  belonging 
only  to  the  Emperor.  Tiberius  beftowed  it,  find- 
ing  fault  with  Apronius  for  not  having  donc  it,  in 
quality  of  Pro-conful  *.  Hâve  you  been  informed 
in  what  refpect  virginity  was  held  among  the  Ro- 
mans ? The  Veftais  had  the  maces  of  the  Prætors 
borne  before  them.  We  hâve  mentioned,  on  a 
former  occafion,  that  their  prefence,  merely,  be- 
ftowed a pardon  on  the  criminal  going  to  execu- 
tion, provided,  howevcr,  the  Veftais  couîd  affirm, 

* Amials  of  Tacitus,  book  iii.  year  6. 
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that  they  did  not  pafs  that  way  exprcfsly  for  the 
purpofe.  They  had  a particular  bènch  allotted 
them  at  the  public  feftivals  ; and  feveral  Em- 
preffes  requefted,  as  the  higheft  honour  they 
could  afpire  to,  permiffion  to  lit  among  them. 
And  our  Paris  trades-people,  too,  Crown  our  ruf- 
tic  Veftals  * ! Noble  and  generous  effort!  They 
beftow  a garland  of  rofes  upon  indigent  virtue,  in 
the  country  ; while,  in  the  city,  vice  flaunts  about 
glittering  with  diamonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  punifhments  of  guilt 
appear  to  me  as  injudicioufly  adjufted  as  the  re- 
wards  of  virtue.  We  too  frequently  hear  called 
aloud  in  our  ftreets  thefe  terrible  words,  The  Jen - 
tence  of  condemnation  ! but  ne  ver,  The  fentence  of  re- 
ward.  Crimes  are  repreffed  by  infamous  punilh- 
ments.  A fimple  brand  inflidted,  inftead  of  re- 
forming  the  criminal,  frequently  plunges  him 
deeper  in  guilt,  and  not  feldom  drives  his  whole 
family  headlong  into  vicious  courfes.  Where,  let 
me  alk,  can  an  unhappy  wretch  find  refuge,  who 
has  been  publicly  whipped,  branded,  and  drum- 
med  out  ? Neceffity  has  made  him  a thief  ; indig- 
nation and  defpair  will  hurry  him  on  to  murdcr. 

V 

1 

* They  condefccnd , likewife,  to  permit  them  to  eat  at  the  fam.e 
table  with  themfelves,  for  that  day.  See  the  journals  of  the  fef- 
tivity,  wbich  break  out  iato  raptures  on  this  occafion. 
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His  relations,  difhonoured  in  the  public  eftima- 
tion,  abandon  their  home,  and  become  vaga- 
bonds. His  fifters  give  themfelves  up  to  profti- 
tution. 

Thefe  effeéls  of  the  fear,  which  the  hangman 
impreffes  on  the  lower  orders,  are  confidered  as 
préjudices  which  are  falutary  to  them.  But  they 
produce,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  unfpeakable 
mifchief.  The  vulgar  extend  them  to  actions  the 
moft  indifferent,  and  convert  them  into  a bitter 
aggravation  of  mifery.  Of  this  I witneffed  an  in- 
flance  on  board  a veffel,  in  which  I was  a paffen- 
ger,  on  my  return  from  the  Iffe  of  France.  I ob- 
ferved  that  not  one  of  the  failors  would  eat  in 
company  with  the  cook  of  the  fliip  ; they  hardîy 
deigned  even  to  fpeak  to  him.  I enquired  the 
reafon  of  this  at  the  Captain.  He  told  me,  that 
being  at  Pégu,  a-bdut  fix  months  before,  he  had 
left  this  man  on  fliore,  to  take  charge  of  a ware- 
houfe  which  the  people  of  the  country  had  lent 
him.  When  night  came  on,  thefe  people  locked 
the  door  of  it,  and  carried  home  the  key  with 
them.  The  ftore-keeper  being  on  the  infide,  and 
not  having  it.in  his  power  to  go  out  to  difburthèn 
nature,  was  under  theneceffity  of  eafing  himfeîf  in 
a corner.  Unfortunately,  this  warehoufe  was  likc- 
wife  a church.  In  the  morning  the  proprietors 
came  and  opened  the  door  j but  obferving  that 
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the  place  was  polluted,  they  fell  upon  the  poor 
ftore-keeper,  with  loud  exclamations,  bound  him 
faft,  and  dèlivered  him  over  to  the  executioner, 
who  would  hâve  immediately  hanged  him,  unlefs 
the  Captain  of  the  veffel,  feconded  by  a Portu- 
gueze  Bifhop  and  the  King’s  brother,  had  haf- 
tened  to  interpofe  in  his  behalf,  and  faved  him 
from  the  gallows,  Front  that  moment,  the  failors 
confidered  their  countryman  as  degraded,  from 
having  paffed,  as  they  alleged,  through  the  hands 
of  the  hangman. 

This  préjudice  did  not  exift  among  either  the' 
Greeks  or  Romans.  There  are  no  traces  of  it 
among  the  Turks,  the  Ruffians,  and  the  Chinefe. 
It  cloes  not  proceed  from  a fenfe  of  honour,  non 
even  from  the  lhame  of  guilt  ; it  is  attached  only 
to  the  fpecies  of  punifhment.  The  décapitation 
of  a man  for  the  crimes  of  treafon  and  perfidy,  or 
Teing  fhot  for  defertion,  are  confidered  as  no 
ffigma  on  the  family  of  the  perfon  thus  punifhed. 
The  people,  funk  below  their  level,  defpife  that 
©nly  which  is  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  fhew  no 
pity  in  their  decifions,  becaufe  they  are  miferable. 

The  wretchednefs  of  the  lower  orders  is,therefore, 
the  principal  fource  of  our  phyfical  and  moral  ma- 
ladies. There  is  another,  no  lefs  fertile  in  mifchief, 
I mean  the  éducation  of  ehildren.  This  branch  of 
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pôlitical  economy  engaged,  among  the  Ancients, 
the  attention  of  the  greateft  Legiflators.  The 
Perfians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Chinefe,  made  it 
thebafis  of  their  Government.  On  this  foundation 
Lycurgus  reared  the  fabric  of  the  Spartan  Repub- 
lic. We  may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
wherever  there  is  no  national  éducation,  there  îs 
no  durable  legiflation.  With  us,  éducation  has  no 
manner  of  référencé  to  the  conftitution  of  the  State. 
Our  moft  celebrated  Writers,  fuch  as  Montagne, 
Fenelon,  John  James  Roufeau,  hâve  been  abundantly 
fenfiblç  how  defeétive  our  police  is,  in  this  re- 
fpeét  : but  defpairing,  perhaps,  of  effeéting  a re- 
formation, they  hâve  preferred  ofFering  plans  of 
private  and  domeftic  éducation,  to  patching  up 
the  old  method,  and  adapting  it  to  ail  the  abfur- 
dities  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society.  For  my  ovvn 
part,  as  I am  tracing  up  our  evils  to  their  fource, 
only  in  the  view  of  exculpating  Nature,  and  in 
the  hope  that  fome  favoured  genius  may  one  day 
arife  to  apply  a remedy,  I find  myfelf  farther  en- 
gaged, to  examine  into  the  influence  of  éducation 
on  our  particular  happinefs,  and  on  that  of  our 
Country  in  general. 

Man  is  the  only  fenfible  being  who  forais  his 
reafon  on  continuai  obfervations.  His  éducation 
begins  with  life,  and  ends  only  with  death.  His 
days  would  fleet  away  in  a ftate  of  perpétuai  un- 
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certainty,  unlefs  the  novelty  of  objefts,  and  the 
flexibility  of  his  brain  gave,  to  the  impreffions  of 
bis  early  years,  a charatfter  not  to  be  effaced.  At 
that  period  or  life  are  formed  the  inclinations  and 

* 

the  averhons  which  influence  the  vvhole  of  our  ex- 
iflence.  Our  firft  affeiftions  are  likevvife  the  laft. 
They  accompany  us  through  the  events  with  which 
liuman  life  is  variegated.  They  rè-appear  in  old 
âge,  and  then  revive  the  fenfibilities  of  childhood 
with  ftill  greater  force  than  thofe  ôf  mature  âge. 
Early  habits  hâve  an  influence  even  on  animais, 
to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  extinguifh  their  natural 
iritinét.  Lycurgus  exhibited  a ftriking  example 
of  this  to  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  café  of  two 
hounds  taken  from  the  famé  litter,  in  one  of 
which  éducation  had  completely  tnumphed  over 
Nature.  But  1 could  produce  ftill  ftronger  in- 
stances in  the  Hiiman  Species,  in  which  early  ha- 
bit is  found  triumphant,  fometimes,  even  over 
ambition.  Hiftory  furnifhes  innumerable  exam- 
ples to  this  purpofe  ; I beg  leave  to  produce  one 
which  lias  not  yet  obtained  a place  in  the  hiftoric 
page,  and  which  is,  apparently,  of  no  great  im- 
portance, but  is  highly  interefting  to  myfelf,  be- 
caufe  it  brings  to  my  recolledion  perfons  who 
were  juftly  dear  to  me. 

When  I was  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  I frequently 
had  the  pleafure  of  d.ining  at  the  table  of  his 
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Excellency  M.  de  Villebois  *,  Grand  Mafter  of  Ar- 
tillery,  and  General  of  the  corps  of  engineers  to 
which  I belonged.  I obferved  that  the.re  was 

every 

* Nicolas  de  Villebois  was  a native  of  Finland,  but  defcended 
from  a French  family  originally  from  fîrittany.  In  the  battle 
of  Francfort,  heturned  the  tide  of  vi&ory  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Ruftia,  by  charging  the  Pruffians  at  the  head  of  a régiment  of 
fufileersof  the  artillery,  of  which  he  was  then  Colonel.  This 
aftion,  joined  to  his  perfonal  merit,  procured  him  the  blue  rib- 
bon  of  St.  Andrew,  and  foon  after  the  place  of  Grand  Mafter 
of  the  Ordnance,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  my  arrivai  in 
Ruftia.  Thongh  his  crédit  was  then  on  the  décliné,  he  protured 
me  an  admiffion  into  the  fervice  of  her  Impérial  Majefty  Ca- 
tbarinell.  and  did  me  the  hononr  of  prefenting  me  to  her  as 
one  of  the  officërs  of  his  corps  of  engineers.  He  was  making 
arrangements,  in  concert  with  General  Daniel  de  Bofquet , Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  for  my  farther  pro- 
motion in  it.  They  both  employed  ail  their  powers  of  perfuafton 
to  retain  me  in  that  fervice,  and  endeavoured  to  render  it  agréé- 
able  by  every  affecftionate  and  polite  attention,  and  by  aflurances 
of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  eftablifhment.  But  the  love 
which  I bare  to  my  country,  in  whofe  fervice  I had  previoufly 
engaged,  and  to  which  I ftill  wifhed  to  devote  my  fervices,  a 
fond  wifli,  fed  with  vain  hopes,  by  men  of  very  high  charaôer, 
induced  me  to  perfift  in  demanding  my  difmifiion,  which  I ob- 
tained,  with  Captain’s  rank,  in  1765, 

On  leaving  Ruftia,  I made  an  effort  to  ferve  my  country,  at 
my  own  expence,  by  joining  that  party  in  Poland  which  France 
had  efpoufed.  There  I was  expofed  to  very  great  rilks,  hav- 
ing  been  made  prifoner  by  the  Polonefe-Ruffian  party.  On 
my  return  to  Paris,  I prefented  memorials  refpefting  the  ftate 
of  things  in  the  .North,  to  the  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
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every  day  ferved  up  to  htm  a plate  of  fomething 
gray-coloured,  I could  not  tell  what,  and  fimiîar, 
in  form,  to  fmall  pebbles.  He  ate  very  heartily 
of  tins  difh,  but  never  prefented  ît  to  any  one  at 
table  ; though  hïs  entertainments  were  always 
given  in  the  moft  élégant  ftyle,  and  every  other 
difli  indifcriminately  recommended  to  his  guefts, 
of  whatever  rank.  He  one  day  perceived  me 
looking  attentively  at  his  favourite  mefsj  and 
alked,  with  a fmile,  if  I would  pleafe  to  tafte  it. 
I accepted  his  offer,  and  found  that  it  confifted  of 
little  balls  of  curdled  milk,  falted,  and  befprinkled 
with  anife-feeds,  but  fo  hard  and  fo  tough,  that  it 
coft  me  inexpreiïible  exertion  to  force  my  teeth 
through  them,  but  to  fwallow  them  down,  was 
abfolutely  impofîible. 

“ Thefe  are,”  faid  the  Grand  Mafter  to  me, 
<c  the  cheefes  of  my  native  country.  It  is  a tafte 
“ vvhich  I acquired  in  my  boyifh  days.  I was  ac- 
“ cuftomed,  when  a child,  to  feed  with  the  pea- 

which  I prediéted  the  future  partition  of  Poland,  bv  the  Powers 
contiguous.  This  partition  aétually  touk  place  fome  years  af- 
terward.  I hâve  lînce  endeavoured  to  deferve  well  of  my  coun- 
try by  my  fervices,  bôth  militarv,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  my  ca- 
pacity  of  Çaptain  of  the  royal  engifteers,  and  literary,  in  France, 
^ with  confidence,  by  my  conduit  likewife  : but  I 
bave  not,  hitherto  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  éxperiencing,  in  my 
Grume,  that  fhe  lias  been  pleafed  gracioufiy  to  acc.ept  the  va- 
^Çious  facrifices  which  I faw  it  my  duty  to  make  to  her. 
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f fants  on  thefe  coarfe  milk  beverages.  When  I 
‘ am  travelling,  and  hâve  got  to  a difcance  frorn 

< great  towns,  on  coming  near  a country  village, 

< l fend  on  my  fervants  and  carriages  before  ; 
f and  then  my  great  delight  is  to  go  unattended, 
« and  carefully  mufïled  up  in  my  cloak,  into  the 
« houfe  of  the  firft  peafant  on  the  road,  and  de- 
c vour  an  earthen  pot-full  of  curdled  milk,  ftuffed 
‘ full  of  brown  bread.  On  my  laft  journey  into 

< Livonia,  on  one  of  thefe  occahons,  I met  with 

f an  adventure,  which  amufed  me  very  highly. 
« While  I was  breakfafting  in  this  ftyîe,  in  cornes 
c a man  finging  cheerly,  and  carrying  a parcel  on 
‘ his  fhoulder.  He  fat  dcwn  by  me,  and  defired 
£ the  landlord  to  give  him  a breakfaft  fuch  as 
* mine.  I alked  this  traveller  fo  gay,  whence  he 
c came,  and  which  way  he  was  going.  I am  a 
i Jailor,  fays  he,  and  jv.Ji  arrived  from  a voyage  lo 
‘ India  ; I difembarked  at  Riga , and  am  on  my  re- 
c turn  to  Herland , which  is  my  native  country , where 
c I hâve  not  been  thefe  three  years.  I Jhall  Jlay 

c there  till  I hâve  fpent+thefe  hundred  crowns,  pul- 
‘ ling  out  a leathern  bag,  and  chinking  the  mo- 
c ney.  I afked  him  feveral  qucftions  about  the 
‘ countries  he  had  feen,  which  he  anfwered  very 
£ pertinently.  But,  faid  I to  him,  zvhat  will  y ou 
‘ do,  zvhen  your  hundred  crowns  are  gone  ? — Oh  ! 
‘ fays  he,  / will  reiurn  to  Holland , embark  again 

((  for  India,  earn  anolher  bag  of  crowns,  corne  back 
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“ and  enjoy  myfelf  in  Herland , in  Franconia,  my  na- 
“ îive  country lhe  good  humour  and  thought- 
“ lefînefs  or  this  fellovv  diverted  me  fcxceedingly,” 
continued  the  Grand  Mafter.  « To  confefs  the 
“ truth,  I envied  his  fituation.” 

Wifc  Nature,  in  giving  fo  much  force  to  early 

habits,  intended  that  our  happinefs  fhould  dépend 

on  tliofe,  who  are  moft  concerned  to  promote  it, 

that  is,  our  parents  ; for  on  the  affections  which 
* 

they,  at  that  feafon,  infpire,  dépends  the  affeCtion 
which  vve  are  one  day  to  be  called  upon  to  return. 
But,  with  us,  as  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  lie  is 
transferred  to  a mercenary  nurfe.  The  firft  bond 
which  Nature  intended  fhould  attach  him  to  his 
parents,  is  burft  afunder  before  it  is  formed.  The 
day  wiil  corne,  perhaps,  vvhen  he  vvill  behold  the 
funeral  proceffion  of  thofe  who  gave  him  birth, 
leave  his  father’s  door,  with  as  much  indifférence 
as  they  faw  his  cradle  turned  out.  He  may  be  re- 
called  home,  it  is  true,  at  the  âge  when  the  grâces, 
when  innocence,  when  the  neceffity  of  having  an 
objeCt  of  affection  fhould  fix  him  there  for  ever. 
But  he  is  permitted  to  tafte  thofe  fweets,  only  to 
make  him  feel,  in  a little  while,  the  bitternefs  of 
having  them  taken  away  from  him.  He  is  fent  to 
fchool  ; he  is  put  to  board  far  from  home.  Therc 
he  is  doomed  to  fhed  tears  which  no  maternai 
hand  is  ever  more  to  wipe  away.  It  is  there  he  is 

to 
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to  form  friendfhips  with  ftrangers,  prégnant  with 
regret  and  repentance  ; and  there  he  muft  learn 
to  extinguilh  the  natural  affedions  of  brother,  of 
lifter,  of  father,  of  mother,  vvhich  are  the  moft 
powerful,  and  the  fweeteft  chains  by  which  Nature 
attaches  us  to  our  Country. 

After  this  firft  horrid  outrage  committed  on  his 
young  heart,  others  equally  violent  are  offered  to 
his  underftanding.  His  tender  memory  muft  be 
loaded  with  ablatives,  with  conjundions,  with 
conjugations.  The  bloffom  of  human  life  is  fa- 
crificed  to  the  metaphyfical  jargon  of  a dead  lan- 
guage.  What  Frenchman  could  fubmit  to  the 
torture  of  learning  his  own  in  that  manner  ? And 
if  there  betholewho  hâve  exercifed  fuch  laborious 
patience,  do  they  fpeak  better  than  perfons  who 
hâve  never  endured  fuch  drudgery  ? Who  writes 
beft,  a lady  of  the  Court,  or  a pedantic  gramma- 
rian  ? Montagne , fo  replenifhed  with  the  ancient 
beauties  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  who  has  given 
io  much  energy  to  our  own,  congratulâtes  himfelf 
on  never  having  underjîood  zvhat  the  Word  vocative 
meant.  lo  learn  to  fpeak  by  grammar  rules,  is 
the  famé  thing  with  learning  to  walk  by  the  laws 
of  equillbrîum.  It  is  pradice  that  teaches  the 
grammar  of  a language,  and  the  pallions  are  our 
beft  inftrudors  in  the  rhetoric  of  it.  It  is  only 
ag.eJ  and  in  places  where  they  expand,  that 

the 
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the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Horace  are  felt,  a thing 
which  our  moft  celebrated  college  tranflators  never 
dreamt  of. 

1 recolledt  that  when  I was  at  fchool,  I was  for 
a long  time  ftunned,  as  other  boys  are,  by  a chaos 
of  barbarous  terms  -,  and  that,  when.  I happened 
to  catch  a glimpfe,  in  the  Author  I was  ftudying, 
of  any  ftroke  cf  genius  which  met  my  reafon,  or 
any  fentiment  which  made  it’s  way  to  my  heart, 
I kiffed  the  book  for  joy.  It  filled  me  with  afto- 
nifhment  to  find  that  the  Ancients  had  common 
fenfe.  I imàgined  that  there  muft  be  as  great  a 
différence  between  their  reafon  and  mine,  as  there 
was  in  the  conftrudtion  of  our  two  languages.  I 
hâve  known  feveral  of  my  fchool- fellows  fo  dif- 
gufted  at  Latin  Authors,  by  thofe  college  expla- 
nations,  that,  long  after  they  had  bidden  farewel 
to  the  feminary,  they  could  not  beat  to  hear  their 
names  mentioned.  But  when  they  came  to  be 
forme d by  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  by 
the  operation  of  the  paffions,  they  became  perfeâly 
fenfible  of  their  beauties,  and  reforted  to  them  as 
the  moft  delightful  of  ail  companions.  It  is  thus 
that  children,  with  us,  become  ftupified;  and  that 
an  unnatural  conflraint  is  ufed  to  reprefs  a period 
of  life  ail  fire  and  activity,  transforming  it  into  a 
ftate,  fad,  fedentary,  and  fpeculative,  which  lias  a 
difmal  influence  on  the  tempérament,  by  ingraft* 
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ino-  maladies  without  number  upon  it.  But  thefe, 
a.fter  ail,  amount  only  to  the  production  or  lan- 
guor,  and  phyfical  evils.  But  they  are  trained  to 
vice;  they  are  decoyed  into  ambition  under  the 
guife  of  émulation. 

Of  the  two  paffions  which  are  the  moving  prin- 
ciples  of  the  human  heart,  namely,  love  and  am- 
bition, the  laft  is  by  far  the  molt  durable,  and  the 
moft  dangerous.  Ambition  is  the  laft  that  dies  in 
the  aged,  and  our  mode  of  éducation  puts  it  pre- 
maturely  in  motion  in  the  young.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  affift  them  in  direCting  theic 
early  tender  affeCtions  toward  an  amiable  object. 

t 

Moft  are  deftined,  one  time  or  another,  to  feel  the 
power  of  this  gentle  paffion.  Nature  has,  befides, 
made  it  the  firmeft  cernent  of  Society.  If  their 
âge,  or,  rather,  if  our  financial  manners  forbid  a, 
commerce  of  early  love,  their  young  affedtions 
ought  to  be  direéted  into  the  channel  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  thus,  as  Plato  propofes  in  his  Republic, 
and  as  Pelopidas  effeCted  at  Thebes,  batallions  of 
friends  might  be  formed  among  them,  at  ail  feafons 
prepared  to  devote  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
their  Country  *. 

But 


* Divide  & impera  (divide  and  govern)  is  a faying,  I believe* 
«f  Machiavel ’s.  Judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  this  maxim,  from  the 

iniferable 
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But  ambition  never  nfes  except  at  the  expenfc 
of  another.  Give  it  whatever  fpecious  name  you 

pleafe,  it  is  ever  the  lworn  enemy  of  ail  virtue.  It 
is  the  lource  of  vices  the  moft  dangerous  and  de- 
tefbble  ; of  jealoufy,  of  hatrcd,  of  intolérance, 
and  cruelty  ; for  every  one  . is  difpofed  to  gratify 
it  in  his  own  vvay.  It  is  forbidden  to  ail  men  by 
Nature  and  Religion,  and  to  the  greateft  part  of 
fubjeâs  by  Government.  In  our  colleges,  a lad 
is  brought  up  to  empire,  who  muft  be  doomed, 
for  life,  to  fell  pepper.  The  y^oung  people,  the 
hope  of  a great  Nation,  are  there  employed,  for, 
at  leafl,  feven  years,  in  learning  to  be  the  firft  in 
the  art  of  déclamation,  of  verfi  fi  cation,  of  prat- 

miferable  ftate  of  the  countrv  which  gave  it  birth,  and  where 
it  has  been  reduced  into  pracfice. 

Children,  at  Sparta,  were  taught  only  to  obey,  to  love  virttie, 
to  !ove  their  countiy,  and  to  live  in , the  moft  intimate  union, 
till  tbej  were  divided  in  their  fchools  into  two  claflès,  of  Levers 
and  Brfoved . Among  the  other  Nations  of  Greece,  éducation 
was  arbïtrary  ; it  coufifted  of  a great  varietv  of  exercifes,  of 
éloquence,  of  wreftling,  of  running,  of  pythian,  of  olympic, 
of  ïfthmian  prizes,  &c.  Thefe  frivolities  foftered  undue  par- 
tialities.  Lacedemon  gave  Law  to  them  ail  : and  while  the 
firft,  on  going  to  engage  in  the  battles  of  their  country,  needed 
the  ftimulus  of  pay,  of  harangues,  of  trumpets,  of  clarions,  to 
excite  their  courage,  it  was  necefiary,  on  the  contrary,  to  reprefs 
the  ardor  of  the  Lacedemonians.  They  went  to  battle,  unfti- 
mulated  by  mercenary  confiderations,  by  cloquent  addreflès,  to 
the  found  of  the  flute,  and  linging  in  one  grand  concert,  the 
fiymn  of  the  two  twin  brothers,  Cajior  and  Poflux , 
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tiing.  For  oné  who  fucceeds  in  thefe  trivial  pur- 
fuits,  hovv  many  thoufands  lofe,  at  once,  theîr 
health  and  their  Latin  ! 

\ 

It  is  émulation,  we  are  told,  which  awakens  ta- 
lents. It  would  be  an  eafy  tafk  to  demonftraïe, 
that  the  mort;  celebrated  Writers,  in  every  walk  of 
literature,  never  were  brought  up  at  college,  ffom 
Homer,  who  was  acquainted  with  no  language  but 
his  own,  down  to  John  James  Roujfeau , who  was  a 
very  indiffèrent  Latin  fcholar.  How  many  younig 
men  hâve  made  a brilliant  figure  in  the  run  of  the 
claffes,  who  were  by  and  by  totally  eclipfed  in  the 
vaft  fphere  of  Literature  ! Italy  is  crouded  with 
colleges  and  academies  ; but  can  lhe  boaft,  at  this 
day,  of  fo  much  as  one  man  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  ? Do  we  not  fee  there,  on  the  contrary, 
talents  diftra&ed,  by  ill-afforted  focieties,  by  jea- 
loufies,  by  cabals,  by  intrigues,  and  by  ail  the 
reftlefsnefs  of  ambition,  become  enfeebled,  and 
melt  away  ? 

• 1 

I think  I am  able  to  perceive  ftill  another  rea- 
fon  of  this  décliné;  it  is,  that  nothing  is  ftudied 
in  thofe  feminaries  but  the  methods  and  forms  of 
learning,  or  what,  in  the  Painter’s  phrafe,  iscalled 
manner.  This  ftudy,  by  fixing  us  in  the  track  of 
a mafter,  forces  us  out  of  the  pat  h of  Nature, 
which  is  the  fource  of  ail  talents.  Look  to  France, 

and 
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and  obferve  what  are  the  arts  brought  there  to  the 
higheft  perfection  ; and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  thofe  for  which  there  is  no  public  fchool,  no 
prize,  no  academy  : fuch  as  milliners,  jewellers, 
hair-dreffers,  c.ooks,  &c.  We  hâve,  it  is  true, 
men  of  high  réputation  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
in  the  fciences  ; but  thefe  men  had  acquired  their 
talents  before  they  vvere  introduced  into  academies. 
Befides,  will  any  one  venture  to  affirm,  that  they 
are  equal  to  thofe  of  preceding  âges,  who  appeared 
before  academies  exifted  ? After  ail,  admitting 
that  talents  are  formed  in  colleges,  they  would  not 
for  that  be  lefs  préjudiciai  to  the  Nation  ; for  it  is 
of  inconceivably  more  importance  that  a Country 
fhould  poffefs  virtae  rather  than  talents,  and  men 
happy,  rather  than  men  renowned.  A treacherous 
glare  covers  the  vices  of  thofe  who  fucceed  in  our 
Colleges.  But  itl  the  multitude  who  never  fuc- 
ceed, fecret  jealoufies,  malicious  whifpers,  mean 
batteries,  and  ail  the  vices  of  a négative  ambition 
are  already  in  a ftate  of  fermentation,  and  ready 
to  burft  forth,  at  the  command  of  their  leader, 
upon  the  World. 

While  depravity  is  thus  taking  pofïefiion  of  the 
hearts  of  children,  forne  branches  of  éducation  go 
diredly  to  the  perverfion  of  their  reafon.  Thefe 
two  abufes  always  walk  hand  in  hand.  Firft,  they 
are  taught  to  deduce  falfe  confequences.  The 
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Regent  informs  them  that  Jupiter , Mercury , and 
Apollo,  are  gods  : the  Parifh-minifter  tells  thcm 
that  they  are  démons.  The  profeffor  allures  his 
pupil,  that  Virgiiy  who  has  fo  nobly  fupported  the 
doétrine  of  a Providence,  is  got  at  leaft  to  the  Ely- 
fian  Fields,  and  that  he  enjoys  in  this  world  the 
efteem  of  ail  good  men  : The  Curé  informs  him, 
that  this  lame  Virgil  was  a pagan,  and  muft  cer- 
tainly  be  damned.  The  Gofpel  holds  a contradic- 
tory  language,  in  another  refpeét  ; it  recommends 
to  the  young  man  to  be  the  laft  ; his  college  urges 
him  by  ail  means  to  be  the  firft  : virtue  commands 
him  to  defcend  ; éducation  bids  him  rife.  And 
what  renders  the  contradiction  ftill  more  glaring 
to  the  poor  lad,  it  frequently  proceeds,  efpecially 
in  the  country,  from  one  and  the  famé  mouth  : 
for  the  famé  good  Ecclefiaftic,  in  many  places, 
teaches  the  claffics  in  the  morning,  and  the  cate- 
chifm  at  night.  • 

I can  very  eafily  conceive  how  the  matter  may 
be  arranged,  and  contradictions  reconciled,  in  the 
head  of  the  Regent  j but  they  muft  of  neceffity 
confound  and  perplex  ail  the  ideas  of  the  Learner, 
who  is  not  paid  for  comprehending,  as  the  other 
is,  for  retailing  them. 

The  café  is  much  vvorfe,  when  fubjeéts  of  terror 
are  employed,  where  nothing  ought  to  be  admi- 
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niftred  but  confolation  : when  application  is  madë 
to  them,  for  example,  at  the  âge  of  innocence,  of 
the  woes  pronounced  by  Jésus  Christ,  againft 
the  Pharifees,  the  dodtors,  and  the  other  tyrants 
of  the  Jewilh  nation  ; or  when  their  tender  organs 
are  fhocked  by  certain  monftrous  images  fo  com- 
mon  in  our  churches.  I knew  a young  man  who, 
in  his  infancy,  was  fo  terrified  with  the  dragon  of 
St.  Marguerite,  with  which  his  preceptor  had 
threatened  him  in  the  village-church,  that  he  ac- 
tually  fell  fick  of  horror,  believing  that  he  favv 
the  monder  conftantly  at  his  pillow,  ready  to  de- 
vour  him.  His  father,  in  order  to  quiet  his  dif- 
turbed  imagination,  was  under  the  neceflity  of 
appearing  fword  inhand  to  attack  the  dragon,  and 
ofpretending  that  he  had  killed  him.  Thus,  as 
our  method  is,  one  error  was  driven  out  by  an- 
other.  When  grown  up,  the  firft  ufe  which  he 
made  of  his  reafon  was  to  refledt,  that  the  perfons 
intrufted  with  the  formation  of  that  faculty,  had 
impofed  upon  him  twice. 

After  having  elevated  a poor  boy  above  his 
equals,  by  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  even  above  the 
wdiole  Human  Race,  by  that  of  Son  of  the  Church, 
he  is  cruelly  brought  low  by  rigorous  and  degrading 
punifhments.  “ Among  other  things,”  fays  Mon- 
tagne <e  that  part  of  the  police  of  moft  of  our 

* Eflays,  book  i.  chap.  25. 
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“ Tchools  bas  always  given  me  much  ofFence. 
“ They  ought,  at  allhazards,  certainly  with  much 
“ lefs  difadvantage,  to  bave  adopted  the  extreme 
f‘  of  indulgence.  Youth  immured  prcfents  tbe 
“ moft  horrid  of  ail  gaols.  To  punilh  a child  be- 
<c  fore  he  is  debauched,  is  an  infallible  method  to 
‘c  debauch  him.  If  you  happen  to  pafs  when  the 
“ leffon  is  deliveringj  you  hear  nothing  but  the 
“ cries  of  poor  children  undergoing  chaftifement, 
“ and  the  ftorming  of  mafters  intoxicated  with 
“ rage.  What  a méthod  to  infpire  with  the  love 
“ of  learning,  thofe  tender  and  timid  fpirits,  to 
“ drive  them  to  it  with  furly  looks,  and  birchen- 
*i  armed  hand  ! Unjuft,  pernicious  proceeding  ! 
“ Add  to  this,  what  Quintilian  has  well  remarked 
“ on  the  fubjeét,  that  this  imperious  authority  is 
t£  prégnant  with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences, 
“ particularly  from  the  mode  of  chaftifement. 
“ How  much  more  decent  an  appearance  would 
“ their  clafles  exhibit,  ftrevved  with  flowers  and 
verdant  boughs,  than  with  the  fragments  of 
“ bloody  rods  ! I would  hâve  portray«d  in  them, 
“ J°y>  Gaiety,  Flora,  the  Grâces,  as  the  Philofo- 
“ pher  Speufyppu. r had  in  his  fchool.  VVhere  fliould 
“ their  improvement  be  looked  for,  but  where 
“ their  pleafure  is  * ?■* 


* Michael  Montagne  is,  ükçwife,  one  of  thofe  men  who  werê 
not  educated  at  çollege  ; the  time  of  his  continuée  there,  at 
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I hâve  feen,  at  college,  many  a pretty  créature 
ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon  vvith  pain,  receive  on 
their  little  hands,  up  to  a dozen  of  fbarp  ftrokes. 
I bave  feen,  by  the  infliélion  of  tliis  punifhment, 
tbe  fkin  feparated  from  the  tip  of  their  fingers, 
and  the  bare  flelh  expofed.  "What  (hall  be  faid  of 
thofe  infamous  punifhments,  which  produce  a 
difgraceful  effedt,  at  once,  on  the  morals  of  botli 
fcholars  and  regents,  and  of  which  a thoufand  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced  ? It  is  impoffible  to  enter 
into  any  detail,  on  this  lubjedl,  wilhout  putting 
modefcy  to  the  blutb.  And  yet  they  are  employed 
by  priefts.  They  reft  on  a paflage  from  Solomon  s 
writings,  of  this  import,  “He  that  fparetb  the  rod 
“ hateth  the  child.”  But  who  knows  wbether  the 
Jews  themfelves  pradifed  corporal  punifhment  af- 
ter  our  fafhion  ? The  Turks,  who  hâve  retained  a 
greatpart  of  their  ufages,  hold  this  in  deteftation. 
Jt  has  been  diffufed  over  Europe  only  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
it  was  introduced  there  by  the  Monks.  If  the 
Jews  adtually  employed  it,  who  can  tell  but  the  il* 


Icaft,  was  very  fliort.  He  was  înftrti&ed  without  tafting  corpo- 
ral punifhment,  and  without  émulation,  under  the  patentai 
roof,  by  the  gentleft  of  fathèrs,  and  by  preceptors  whofe  me- 
mory  he  has  precioufly  emhalmed  in  his  writings.  He  became, 
bv  means  of  an  éducation  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  ours,  onc 
*f  the  beft,  and  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  men  of  the  Nation. 
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feroc’ty  might  proceed  from  this  part  of  their 
éducation  ? 


Befides,  there  are  in  the  Old  Teflament  many 
advices  never  intended  for  our  ufe.  We  find  in 
it  paiîages  of  very  difficult  explication,  examples 
dangerous,  and  laws  impraticable.  In  Leviticns, 
for  example,  the  ufe  of  fwine’s  flefh  is  prohibited. 
It  is  reprefented  as  a crime  worthy  of  deadi,  to 
violate  the  Sabbath-day,  by  working  upon  it; 
that  of  kiliing  an  ox  * without  the  camp  is  for- 
bidden  under  a like  punilliment,  &c.  St.  Paul, 
in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  fays  pofuively,  that 
the  Lavv  of  Mojes  is  a Lavv  of  fervitude  ; he  com- 
pares it  to  the  hâve  Hagar,  whom  Abraham  repu* 
diated.  Whatever  refpedt  may  be  due  to  the 
Writings  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  Laws  of  Mo/es , 
we  are  not  their  difciples,  but  the  difciples  of  Him, 
who  faid,  “ fuffer  little  children  to  corne  to  Me; 
“ forbid  them  not  who  blefled  them,  and  faid 
that  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven,  vve  muft  become  like  them. 


Our  children,  fubverted  by  the  vices  of  a faulty 
éducation,  become  falfe  reafoners,  knavifh,  hypo* 

* In  what  part  of  the  Mofaic  Inftitution,  could  Our  Author 
poflibly  find  this  penal  ftatute  ? It  is,  furely,  unneceflary  to  give 
mfidelity  a groundlefs  triumph.  H.  H.  \ 
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critical,  envious,  ugly,  and  wicked.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  increafe  in  âge,  they  increafe  alfo  in 
malignity,  and  the  fpirit  of  contradidion.  There 
is  not  a lingle  fchool-boy  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  laws  of  his  Country,  but  there  are  fome  who 
may  hâve  heard  talk  about  thofe  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  No  one  of  them  can  tell  how  our  own 
wars  are  conduéted  ; but  many  are  able  to  enter- 
tain  you  with  fome  account  of  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Not  one  of  them  but  knows 
that  fingle  combat  is  prohibited  ; and  many  of 
them  go  to  the  fencing-fchools,  where  the  oniy 
thing  taught  is  to  fight  duels.  They  are  fent  thi- 
ther,  we  are  told,  merely  to  learn  a graceful  car- 
riage,  and  to  walk  like  gentlemen  -,  as  if  a gentle- 
man mufti  walk  in  the  pofitions  of  tierce  and  quarte, 
and  as  if  the  gait  and  attitude  of  a citizen  ought 
to  be  that  of  a gladiator.. 

Oihers,  deftined  to  fun&ions  more  peaceful, 
are  put  to  fchool  to  learn  the  art  of  difputation. 
Truth,  they  graveiy  tell  us,  is  ftruck  out  of  the 
collifion  of  opinions.  There  may  be  fomething 
like  wit  in  the  expreffion.  But  for  my  own  part, 
I fhould  fintl  myfelf  incapable  of  diftinguilhing 
truth ^ if  I met  with  her  in  the  beat  of  a difpute. 
I (hould  fufped  that  I was  dazzled  either  by  my 
own  paffion,  or  that  of  another  man.  Out  of  dif- 
putations  hâve  arifen  fophifins,  herefies,  paradoxes, 
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crrors  of  every  kind.  Truth  never  fhews  lier  face 
before  tyrants  ; and  every  man  who  difputes  would 
be  a tyrant  if  lie  could.  The  light  of  truth  has  no 
refemblance  to  the  fatal  corufcations  of  the  thun- 
der,  produced  by  the  clafliing  of  the  éléments,  but 
to  the  brightnefs  of  the  Sun,  which  is  perfeâdy 
pure  only  wlien  Heaven  is  without  a cloud. 

I fhall  not  follow  our  youth  into  the  World, 
•where  the  greateft  merit  of  ancient  tûmes  could  be 
of  no  manner  of  fervice  to  him.  What  fhould  lie 
make  of  his  magnanimous  republican  fentiments 
under  a defpotifm  ; and  of  thofe  of  difinterelled- 
nefs  in  a country  where  every  thing  is  bought  and 
fold  ? What  ufe  could  he  make  even  of  the  im- 
paflible  philofophy  of  a Diogencs,  in  cities  where 
beggars  are  taken  up,  and  fent  to  the  houfe  of 
correction  ? Youth  would  be  fufficîently  unhappy, 
even  fuppofing  it  to  hâve  preferved  only  that  fear 
of  blâme,  and  that  déliré  of  commendation,  under 
which  it  s ftudies  were  condudted.  înfîuenced 
from  firft  to  laft  by  the  opinion  of  another,  and 
having  in  itfeif  no  fteady  principle,  the  fillieft  of 
women  will  rule  over  him  with  more  unbounded 
empire  than  his  profeflor.  But,  1er  us  % what 
we  will,  the  colleges  will  be  always  full.  Ail  I 
prétend  to  plead  for  is,  that  childrep  fhould  be  de- 
livered,  at  lead,  from  that  tedious  apprenticefliip 
tomifery,  by  which  they  are  depraved,  at  the 
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happieft  and  moft  amiable  period  of  their  exift- 
ence,  and  which  has  afterward  fo  much  influence 
on  their  charaders.  Man  is  born  gmod.  It  is 

O 

fociety  that  renders  him  wicked  ; and  our  mode 
of  éducation  préparés  the  way  for  it. 

A. s my  teflimony  is  not  of  fufficient  weight  ro 
bear  out  an  aflertion  of  fo  much  importance,  I 
fhall  produce  feveral  which  are  not  liable  to  fuf- 
picion,  and  which  ï fhall  extrad  at  random  from 
the  Writings  of  Ecclefiaftics,  not  in  conformity 
to  their  opinions,  which  are  didated  by  their  con- 
dition, but  refulting  from  their  perfonâl  expéri- 
ence, which,  in  this  refped,  abfolutely  dérangés 
their  whole  theory. 

Here  is  one  from  Father  Claude  d' Abbeville , a 
Çapuchin  Miiïionary,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  of  Maragnan, 
on  the  coall  of  Brafil  ; where  we  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a coiony,  whofe  fate  has  been  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  fo  many  others,  which  hâve  been 
loft  by  our  want  of  perfeverance,  and  by  our  un- 
happy  divifions,  the  muai  and  natural  confequence 
pf  injudicious  éducation.  “ Farther,  I knovv  not 
“'whether  it  be  from  the  fingular  affedion  which 
“ fathers  and  mothers  here  bear  to  their  children, 
“ but  certain  it  is,  thcy  .never  fay  a word  which 
can  poffibly  give  them  the  ilighteft  uneafinefs  ; 
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« they  are  left  at  perfedt  liberty  to  do  juft  what 
“ they  pleafe,  and  to  take  their  ovvn  way  in  every 
‘c  café,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  reproof  what- 
“ ever.  It  is,  accordingly,  a moft  aftonifhing  ap- 
“ pearance,  and  what  has  often  excited  admira- 
“ tion  in  myfelf,  and  many  others,”  (and  with 
good  reafon)  “ the  children  hardly  ever  do  any 
“ thing  that  can  difpleafe  their  parents;  on  the 
“ contrary,  they  are  at  pains  to  do  every  thing 
“ which  they  know,  or  imagine,  will  be  agree- 
e‘  able  to  them  *”  He  afterwards  prefents  a very 
favorable  portrait  of  their  phyfical  and  moral 
oualities. 

His  teftiniony  is  confirmed  by  John  de  Le'ry , as 
far  as  it  relpe&s  the  Brafilians,  whoie  manners 
are  the' famé,  and  who  are  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood  of  that  ifland.  1 beg  leave  to  produce  an- 
other,  that  of  Anthony  Biet,  Superior  of  the  Mif- 
fionary  Priefts,  who,  in  the  year  1652,  went  over 
to  Cayenne,  another  colony  loft  to  us  from  the 
famé  caufes,  and  fin  ce  indifferently  fcttled.  It  is 
on  the  fubjecft  of  the  children  of  the  G.alibis 
Savages  j. 

•»  # * v . 

* Hiftory  of  the  million  of  Capuchii)  Fafhers  to  the  Ifland 
of  Maragnan,  chap.  xlvii. 

t Voyage  to  the  Ecjuino&ial  Countries,  book  iii.  page  390. 
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“ The  mother  takes  great  delight  in  nurfing  her 
child.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  known  among 
them  as  giving  out  their  children  to  be  nurfed 
“ by  a ft  ranger,  They  are  fond  of  their  children 
“ to  excefs.  They  bathe  them  regularly  every 
day  in  a fountain  or  river.  They  do  not  fwaddle 
“ them,  but  put  them  to  lleep  in  a little  bed  of 
“ cotton,  made  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe.  They 
“ always  leave  them  quite  naked  : their  progrefs 
“ in  growth  is  perfeélly  wonderful  ; fome  are  able 
“ to  walk  alone  at  the  âge  cf  eight  or  nine  manths, 
“ When  grown  to  a certain,  âge,  if  they  are  inca- 
f‘  pable  of  walking  upright,  they  march  along  on 
((  their  hands  and  feet.  Thofe  people  love  their 
“ children  to  diftradtion.  They  never  chide  nor 
“ beat  them,  but  permit  them  to  enjoy  perfedt  li- 
“ berty  ; which  they  never  abnfe  by  doing  any 
“ thing  to  vex  their  parents.  They  exprefs  great 
“ aftonifnment,  when  they  fee  any  of  our  people 
corredt  their  children.” 

Here  is  a third,  cxtraéled  from  the  work  of  a 
Jefuit,  1 mearrFather  Charlevoix>  a man  of  various 
and  ektenfive  learning.  It  is  a pafiage  from  his 
Voyage  to  New  Orléans,  another  colony  which  vve 
hâve  fuffered  to  fall  to  nothing,  through  our  divi- 
sons, a confequence  of  our  moral  conftitution,  and 
pf  our  fyftem  of  éducation.  He  is  fpeaking,  in 
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general,  of  the  children  of  the  Savages  of  North- 
America. 

c:  Sometirnes,  * as  the  means  of  correéting  their 
ec  faults,  they  employ  prayers  and  tears,  but  never 
“ threatenings....A  mother,  who  fees  her  daughter 
“ behave  improperly,  falls  a crying.  The  daughter 
■c  naturally  afks  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  and 
“ fhe  fatisfies  herfelf  with  replying,  Tou  diflmiow 
“ me.  This  mode  of  reproof  feldom  fails  lo  pro- 
tc  duce  the  eflfeâ:  intendcd.  Sinçe,  however,  they 
“ hâve  had  a little  more  commerce  with  the 
if  French,  fomc  of  them  begin  to  chaftife  their 
“ children  ; but  fcarcely  any  except  among  thofe 
“ who  are  Chrifiians , or  who  are  fixed  in  the  co- 
“ lony.  The  fevereft  punifhnient  ufually  inflided 
*■  by  thç  Savages,  for  correding  their  children,  is 

“ to  throw  a little  wacer  in  their  face Young 

“ women  hâve  been  known  to  hang  themfelves, 
u foi*  having  received  from  a mother  fome  llight 
réprimant!,  or  a few  drops  of  water  thrown  in 
“ the  face;  after  giving  warning  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  in  thefe  words.  Tou  Jhall  no  longer 
*■  hâve  a daughter T 

It  is  very  amufing,  to  obferye  the  embar- 
raflment  of  this  Author,  in  attemptmg  to  recon- 
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ci’e  his  European  préjudices  with  his  remarks  as 
a traveiler  ; which  produce3  perpétuai  contra- 
di&ions  in  the  courfe  of  his  Work.  “ It  would 
“ feem,”  fays  he,  “ that  a childhood  fo  badly 
tc  difciplined,  muft  be  fucceeded  by  a very  turbu- 
“ lent  and  very  corrupted  youth.”  Fie  admitsthat 
reafon  directs  thofe  people  earlier  than  it  dots 
other  men  ; but  hé  afcribes  the  caufe  of  it  to  their 
tempérament,  which  is,  as  he  allégés,  more  tran- 
quil.  He  recolle&s  not  the  pathetic  reprefenta- 
tions  which  he  himfelf  has  exhibited  of  the  fcenes 
that  their  paffions  prefent,  when  they  expand 
and  exalt  themfelves  in  the  bofom  of  peace,  in 
their  national  affemblies,  where  their  harangues 
leave  ail  the  art  of  our  Orators  far  behind,  as  to 
juftnefs  and  fublimity  of  imagery  ; or  amidft  the 
fury  of  waf,  where  they  brave,  in  the  face  of 
fire  and  faggots,  ail  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  He 
does  not  choofe  to  fee,  that  it  is  our  European 
éducation  which  deftroys  our  temper,  for  he  ac- 
knowledges,  in  another  place,  that  thefe  famé  Sa- 
vages,  brought  up  after  our  manner,  become  more 
wicked  than  others.  There  are  pellages  in  his 
Work,  in  which  he  prcfents  the  moft  alîeéling 
elogium  of  their  morality,  of  their  amiable  quali- 
tés, and  of  their  happy  life.  He  fometimes  feems 
to  envy  their  condition. 
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Time  permits  me  not  to  give  at  large  thofe  dif- 
ferent pafîages  that  may  be  read  in  the  Book  from 
which  the  above  extrait  is  made,  nor  to  produce 
a multitude  of  other  teftimonies,  refpe&ing  the 
different  Nations  of  Afia,  which  demonftrate  the 
perceptible  influence  that  gentlenefs  of  éducation 
has  on  the  phyfical  and  moral  beauty  of  mankind, 
and  which  muft  be,  in  every  political  conflitution, 
the  mofl  powerful  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  State. 

I fhall  conclude  thefe  foreign  authorities  by  a 
touch  which  good  John  James  Roujfeau  could  not 
hâve  given  with  impunity,  and  which  is  extracled 
word  for  word  from  the  work  of  a Dominican  j I 
mean  the  agreeable  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  by 
Father  du  Tertre , a man  replete  with  tafte,  with. 
good  fenfe,  and  humanity.  Hear  what  lie  fays  of 
the  Caraïbs,  whofe  éducation  refembles  that  of 
the  Nations  which  I hâve  been  deferibina: 

“ On  mentioning  the  word  Savage,”  fays  lie, 
“ mofl  people  will  figure  to  themfelves  a fpecies  of 
“ men,  barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman,  deftitute  of 
“ reafon,  deformed,  tall  as  giants,  hairy  like  bears; 
“ in  a w'ord,  rather  mon  fiers  than  rational  beino-s  : 

* Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  vol.  ii.  treatife  vii.  chap.  j. 
feél.  x. 
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4f  though,  in  truth,  our  Savages  are  fuch  ônîy  in 
4‘  name,  juft  as  the  plants  and  the  fruits  which 
“ Nature  produces  vvithout  culture  in  forefts  and 
*£  deferts  ; for  thefe  too  we  denominate  wild  or 
favage,  though  they  poffefs  the  real  virtues  and 
“ properties  in  their  native  force  and  vigor,  which 
“ we  frequemly  corrupt  by  art,  and  caufe  to  de- 

generate  by  transplantation  into  our  gardens 

“ It  is  of  importance,”  adds  he  afterwards,  te  to 
4t  demonftrate  in  this  treatife,  that  the  Savages  in 
“ thefe  illands,  are  the  moft  content,  the  happieft* 
the  leajî  vicious , the  moft  fociable,  the  leaft  de- 
tc  formed,  and  the  leaft  tormented  by  difeafe  of 
“ any  peuple  in  the  world.” 

ïf  we  trace  among  ourfelves  the  hiftory  of  a vîl- 
îainrs  life,  we  fhall  find  that  his  infancy  was  always 
very  miferable.  Wherever  I hâve  found  children 
unhappy,  I always  obferved  they  were  wicked  and 
ugly  y and  wherever  I faw  them  happy,  there 
likewife  they  were  beautiful  and  good.  In  Hol- 
land and  Flanders,  where  they  are  brought  up 
with  the  greateft  gentlenefs,  their  beauty  is  fingular- 
ly  remarkable.  It  is  from  them  that  the  famous 
fculptor,  Francis  the  Flemilh,  borrowed  his  charm- 
ing  models  of  children  ; and  Rubens  that  frelhnefs 
of  colouring  which  glows  on  thofe  of  his  pidures. 
Yov»  never  hear  them,  as  in  our  cities,  uttering 
loud  and  bitter  cries  ; ftill  lefs  do  you  hear  them 
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Vhreatened  with  the  rod  by  their  mothers  and  nurfes, 
as  with  us.  They  are  not  gay,  but  they  are  con- 
tented.  Y ou  obferve  on  their  countenance  an  air 
of  tranquility  and  fatisfadion  which  is  perfedly 
enchanting,  and  infinitely  more  interefting  than 
the  boifterous  mirth  of  our  young  people  when 
they  are  no  longer  under  theeye  of  their  fathers  or 
preceptors. 

This  calmnefs  is  diffufed  over  ail  their  adions,  and 
is  the  fource  of  a happy  compofure  which  charac- 
terizes  their  whole  future  life.  I neverfavvany  coun- 
try  where  parental  tendernels  was  fo  ftrikingly  ex- 
preffed.  The  children,  in  their  turn,  repay  them, 
in  their  old-age,  the  indulgence  with  which  thev 
were  treated  in  helplefs  infancy.  By  bonds  fo  en- 
dearing  are  thefe  people  attached  to  their  country, 
and  fo  powerfully  that  we  find  very  few  of  them  fet- 
tling  among  ftrangers.  With  us,  on  the  contrary, 
fathers  like  better  to  fee  their  children  fprightly 
than  good,  becaufe  in  a conftitution  of  ambitious 
fociety,  fpirit  raifes  a man  to  the  liead  of  a party, 
but  goodnefs  makes  dupes.  They  hâve  collections 
of  epigrams  compofed  by  their  children  ; but  wit 
being  only  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  fociety, 
children  fcarcely  ever  hâve  any  but  what  is  bor- 
rowed.  Wit  itfelf  is  frequently.  in  them,  the  proof 
of  a miferable  exiftencc,  as  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fchool-bpys  pf  our  citiçs,  who  ufuallv  are  fpright- 

lier 
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lier  than  the  children  of  the  peafantry  ; and  in 
fuch  as  labour  under  fome  natural  defebt,  as  lame- 
nefs,  hunch-backednefs,  and  the  hke,  who,  in  ref- 
pe6b  of  wit,  are  ifcill  more  prématuré  than  others. 
But,  in  general,  they  are  ali  exceedingly  forward 
in  point  of  feeling  ; and  this  refleéts -great  blâme 
on  thole  who  dégradé,  them,  at  an  âge  vvhen  they 
frequently  feel  more  delicately  than  men. 

Of  this  î (hall  produce  fome  inftances,  calculatcd 
to  demonftrate  that,  notvvithftanding  the  defefls  of 
our  political  conlbitutions,  there  ftill  exift,  in  fome 
families,  good  natural  qualities,  or  well-informed 
virtues,  which  leave,  to  the  happy  affeâdons  of  chil- 
dren, the  liberty  of  expanding. 

» 

I was  at  Drefden,  in  1765,  and  happened  to  go 
to  the  Court-Theatre  : the  piece  performed  was 
The  Fat  ber.  In  came  the  Eleârefs,  vvith  one  of  her 
daughters,  who  might  be  about  five  or  fix  years  of 
âge.  An  officer  of  the  Saxon  guards,  who  had 
introduced  me,  faid  in  aw.hifper,  “ That  child  will 
“ interellyou  much  more  than  the  play.”  In  fa<5t, 
as  foon  as  (lie  had  tak^n  her  feat,  fhe  refted  both 
hands  on  the  front  of  the  box,  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  liage,  and  remained,  with  open  mouth,  im- 
moveably  attentive  to  the  performers.  It  was  a 
truly  affedting  exhibition  ; her  face,  like  a mirror, 
refledted  ail  the  different  payions  which  the  drama 
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was  intended  to  excite.  You  couîd  fee,  in  fuccef- 
fion,  depiéted  upon  it,  anxiety,  furprize,  melan- 
choly,  forrow  ; at  lad,  as  the  intered  increafed 
from  fcene  to  fcene-,  the  tears  began  to  trickle  co- 
pioufly  down  her  little  cheeks  ; accompanied  with 
fhivering,  fighing,  fobbing  : till  it  became  necef- 
fary  at  length  to  carry  lier  ouc  of  the  box,  for  fear 
of  her  being  difled.  My  companion  informed  me, 
that  as  often  as  this  young  princefs  attended  the 
reprefentation  of  a pathetic  piecs,  ftie  was  obliged 
to  retire,  before  it  came  to  the  crifis. 

I hâve  witneffed  inftances  of  fenfibility  dili  more 
affedling,  in  the  children  of  the  common  people, 
becaufe  they  were  not  produced  by  any  theatrical 
effeifl.  As  I was  taking  my  walk,  fome  years  ago, 
through  the  Pré  St.  Gervais,  about  the  fetting-in 
of  winter,  I obferved  a poor  woman,  lying  along 
the  greund,  employed  in  weeoing  a bed  of  forrel  ; 
clofe  by  her  was  a little  girl,  of  fix  years  old  at 
moft,  danding,  motionlefs,  and  quite  impurpled 
with  the  cold.  I addreded  myfelf  to  the  woman, 
who  betrayed  évident  fymptoms  of  indifpofition, 
and  enquired  into  the  nature  ofl.er  malady.  “ Sir,’* 
faid  (he  to  me,  “ for  three  monihs  pad,  I hâve  fuf- 
“ fered  very  feverely  from  the  rheumatifm  ; but 

my  difeafe  gives  me  mucli  lefs  pain  than  that 
**  Poor  c.hild  : fhe  will  not  quit  me  a fingle  mo- 
“ ment.  If  I fay  to  her,  fee,  you  are  quite  be- 

“ numbed 
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numbed  with  cold,  go  within  doors  afid  warrn 
“ yourfelf  ; (he  replies  : alas  ! mother,  if  I leave 
*4  you,  your  complaints  will  be  your  only  com- 
“ panion.” 

Another  time,  being  ac  Marly,  I went  into  that 
magnificent  park,  and  amufed  myfelf  in  the  woods 
with  lcoking  at  the  charming  group  of  ehildren 
who  are  feeding,  with  vine  boughs  and  grapes,  a 
fhe-goat  which  feems  at  play  with  them.  At  no 
great  diftance  is  an  inclofed  pavilion,  where  Louis 
XV.  in  fine  weather,  fometimes  went  to  enjoy  a 
collation.  Being  catight  in  a fudden  fhower,  I 
went  in  for  a few  moments  to  fhelter  myfelf.  I 
there  found  three  ehildren,  who  interefted  me 
imich  more  than  the  ehildren  in  marble  without 
doors.  They  were  two  little  girls,  üncommonly 
handfome,  employed  with  fîngular  a&ivity,  in 
picking  up,  round  the  arbour,  the  feattered  fticks 
of  dry  wood,  whic-h  tiiey  depofited  in  a bafket  that 
flood  on  the  King’s  table,  wliile  a little  boy,  ail 
in  tatters,  and  extremely  lean,  was  devouring  a 
morfel  of  bread  in  a corner.  I alked  the  talleft, 
who  might  be  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  what 
fhe  intended  to  do  with  that  wood,  which  (lie  was 
fo  bufily  colledting.  She  replied,  tk'  Look,  Sir,  at 
c<  that  poor  boy,  there  •,  lie  is  very  miferable  ! He- 
“ is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  hâve  a ftep  mother,  wht> 
<c  fends  him  out,  ail  day  long,  to  pick  up  wood  : 

if 
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« if  he  carries  none  home,  lie  is  beaten  feverely.; 
cc  when  he  happens  to  hâve  got  a little,  and  is  car- 
“ rying  it  off,  the  Swifs  at  the  park-gate  takes  it 
« from  him,  and  applies  it  to  his  own  ufe.  He  is 
“ half  dead.with  hungfer,  and  we  hâve  given  him 
“ our  breakfaft.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  Aie  and 
her  companion  filled  the  little  balket  ; helped 
him  up  with  it  on  his  bàck,  and  run  away  before 
their  unhappy  friend  to  the  gâte  of  the  park,  td 
fee  if  he  could  pafs  unmolefted. 

Foolifh  Inftru&ors  ! Human  nature,  you  tell  us, 
is  corrupted  : yes,  but  you  are  the  perfons  who  cor- 
rupt  it  by  contradictions,  by  unprofitable  ftudies, 
by  dangerous  ambition,  by  fhameful  chaftifements  : 
and  by  an  équitable  re-a6tion  of  divine  Juftice, 
that  feeble  and  unfortunate  génération  will  one  day 
give  back  to  that  which  opprelîes  it,  in  jealoufies, 
in  difputes,  in  apathies,  and  in  oppofitions  of  tades, 
of  modes,  and  of  opinions,  ail  the  mifchief  which 
it  firft  received. 

I hâve  explained,  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  the 
caufes,  and  the  re-a6tions  of  our  evils,  in  the  view 
of  vindicating  Nature  from  the  charge  of  having 
produced  them.  I propofe,  at  the  clofe  of  this 
Work,  to  exhibit  the  palliatives  and  the  remedies. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  prove  vain  and  inefficient 
fpeculations  : but  if  fome  Minifter  fliall  hâve  the 
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courage,  one  day,  to  undertake  to  render  the  Na' 
tion  internally  happy,  and  powerful  abroad,  I caft 
venture  to  prediét,  that  this  will  be  efFe<5ted  neither 
by  plans  of  ecônomy,  nor  by  political  alliances, 
but  by  reforming  it’s  manners,  and  it’s  plan  of 
éducation.  He  never  will  make  good  this  révo- 
lution, by  means  of  punilhments  and  rewards,  but 
by  imitating  the  procédés  of  Nature,  who  always 
carries  lier  point  by  re-a<5tion.  It  is  not  to  the 
apparent  evil  that  the  remedy  muft  be  applied7 
but  to  it’s  caufe.  Thb  caufe  of  the  moral  power 
of  gold,  is  in  the  venality  of  public  offices; 
that  of  the  exceffive  fuperabundanee  of  indolent 
tradefmen  in  our  cities,  is  in  the  impolis  which 
dégradé  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; that  of 
the  beggary  of  the  poor,  is  in  the  overgrown  pro- 
perty  of  the  rich  ; that  of  the  proftkutiôn  of 
young  women,  isin  the  celibacy  of  the'men  ; that 
of  the  préjudices  of  the  Nobility,  in  the  refent- 
ments  of  the  vulgar  ; and  that  of  ail  the  evils  of 
lbciety,  in  the  torments  inflicled  on  children. 

For  my  o\cn  part,  I hâve  fpoken  ont  ; and  if  I 
could  hâve  fpoken  to  the  Nation  in  one  vaft  af- 
fembly,  from  fome  point  of  the  Horizon  where 
Faris  is  difcernible,  I would  hâve  pointed  out  to 
my  Country,  on  the  one  part,  the  monuments  of 
the  rich  ; the  thoufands  of  voluptuous  palaces  in 
the  fuburbs,  eleven  théâtres,  the  lleeples  of  a 
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hundred  and  thirty-four  convents,  among  which 
arife  eleven  vvealthy  abbeys  ; thofe  of  a hundred 
and  fixty  other  churches,  twentv  of  which  are 
richly  endowed  chapters  : and,  on  the  other  part, 
I would  hâve  pointed  out  the  monuments  of  the 
wretched  ; fifty-feven  colleges,  fixteen  courts  of 
juftice,  fourteen  barracks,  thirty  guard-houfes, 
twenty-fix  hofpitals,  twelve  prifons  or  houfes  of 
correction.  I would  hâve  difplayed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  gardens,  of  the  courts,  of  the  greens, 
of  the  inclofures,  and  of  the  dependencies,  of  ail 
thefe  vafl  édifices,  accumulated  on  a fpace  of 
ground  lefs  than  a league  and  a half  in  diameter. 
I would  hâve  demanded,  whether  the  reft  of  the 
Kingdom  is  diftributed  in  the  famé  proportion  as 
the  Capital  : where  are  the  properties  of  thofe 
who  fupply  it  with  food,  with  clothing,  with  the 
means  of  lodging,  of  thofe  who  defend  it  ; and 
what,  at  laft,  is  left  for  the  multitude,  to  maintain 
citizens,  fathers  of  families,  and  happy  men  ? Oh  ! 
ye  moral  and  political  Powers,  after  having  fhewn 
you  the  caufes  and  theeffefts  of  our  evils,  I would 
hâve  proftrated  myfelf  at  your  feet,  and  would 
hâve  expe&ed,  as  the  reward  of  truth,  the  famé 
recompenfe  which  the  peafant  of  the  Danube  ex- 
pefted  from  the  infatiable  powers  of  Rome 

-I 

* As  a fequel  to  this  Stiidy,  may  be  read  that  which  termi- 
nâtes the  fourth  Volume  of  this  Work. 
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STUDY  EIGHTH, 


REPLIES 


70  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  A DIVINE  PROVIDENCE, 
AND  THE  HOPES  OF  A LIFE  TO  COME,  FOUNDED  ON 
THE  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  NATURE  OF  GOD,  AND 
THE  MISERIES  OF  A PRESENT  STATE. 


<c  fible  that  fuch  compenfations  fhould  be  the 
work  of  GOD  ? Great  Philofophers,  who  hâve 
“ devoted  their  wljole  life  to  the  ftudy  of  Nature, 
tc  hâve  refufed  to  acknowledge  it’s  Author.  Who 
“ hath  feen  GOD  at  any  time  ? What  is  it  that 
“ conftitutes  GOD?  But  taking  it  for  granted 
“ that  an  intelligent  Being  directs  the  affairs  of 
“ this  Univerfe,  Man  affuredly  is  abandoned  to 
“ himfelf  : no  hand  has  traccd  liis  career  : as  far 
“ as  he  is  concerned,  there  are,  apparently,  two 
t{  Deitiesj  the  one  inviting  liim  to  unbounded 
u enjoyment,  and  the  other  dooming  him  to  end- 


XX  THAT  avails  it  me,”  fome  one  will  fay, 
W “ that  my  tyrants  are  puniflied,  if  I 
am  ftill  to  be  the  vitftim  of  tyranny  ? Is  it  pof- 
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“ lefs  privation  ; one  God  of  Nature,  and  another 
God  of  Religion.  He  is  totally  uncertain  whe- 
thet  of  the  two  hç  is  bound  to  pleafe;  and 
whatever  be  the  choice  which  he  is  determined  to 
make,  how  can  he  tell  whether  he  is  rendenng 
“ himfelf  an  objeâ;  of  love  or  of  hatred  ? 

“ His  virtue  itfelf  fills  him  with  doubts  and 
“ fcruples  ; it  renders  him  miferable,  both  in- 
“ wardly  and  outwardly  ; it  reduces  him  to  a ftate 
of  perpétuai  warfare  with  himfelf,  and  with  the 
“ world,  to  the  interefts  of  which  he  is  obliged 
“ to  make  a facrifice  of  himfelf.  If  he  is  chatte, 
the  world  calls  him  impotent  ; if  he  is  religious, 
he  is  accopnted  filly  $ if  he  difcovers  bemgmty 
“ of  difpolition  to  thofearound  him,  it  is  becaufe 
“ he  wants  courage  ; if  he  devotes  himfelf  for  the 
l(  good  of  his  country,  he  is  a fanatic;  if  lie  is 
“ limple,  he  is  duped;  if  he  is  modeft,  he  is  fup: 
planted  ; he  is  every  where  derided,  betrayed, 
defpifed,  now  by  the  phiîofopher,  and  now  by 

"■  the  devotee.  On  what  toundation  can  he  build 

' . . » 

“ the  hope  of  a recompenfe  for  fo  many  ftruggles 
44  and  mortifications  ? On  a life  to  corne?  What 
44  afiurance  lias  he  of  it’s  ex  i lien  ce  ? Where  is  the 
44  traveller  that  ever  returned  from  thence  ? 

44  What  is  the  foui  of  man  ? Where  was  it  a 

44  hundred  years  ago  ? Where  will  it  be  a century 
* 

“ hence  ? 
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“ hence  ? It  expands  with  the  fenfes,  and  expires 
“ when  rhey  expire.  What  becomes  of  it  in  fleep, 
in  a lethargy  ? It  is  the  illufion  of  pride  to  ima- 
<c  gine  that  it  is  immortal  : Nature  univerfally 
“ points  to  death,  in  his  monuments,  in  his  appe- 
“ tites,  in  his  loves,  in  his  friendfhips  : maft  is 
<£  univerfally  reduced  to  the  necedïty  of  drawing 
te  a veil  over  this  idea.  In  order  to  live  lefs  mi- 
“ ferable,  he  ought  to  divert  himfelf,  that  is,  as 
<£  the  word  literally  imports,  he  ought  to  turn  afide 
££  from  that  difmal  perfpedlive  of  woes  which  Na- 
w ture  is  prefenting  to  himon  every  lide.  To  what 
<x  hopelefs  labours  has  fhe  not  fubjeéted  his  mife-' 
‘£  rable  life  ? The  beafts  of  the  field  are  a thou- 
“ fand  times  happier  ; clothed,  lodged,  fed  by  the 
<£  hand  of  Nature,  they  give  themlelves  up  with- 
“ out  folicitude  to  the  indulgence  of  their  paf- 
“ lions,  andfinifh  their  career  without  any  pre-fen- 
<e  timent  of  death,  and  without  any  fear  of  an 
“ hereafter. 

‘•c  If  there  be  a GOD  who  prefides  over  the  def- 
tiny  of  ail,  he  muft  be  inimical  to  the  felicity  of 
*c  the  Human  Race.  What  is  it  to  me  that  the 
“ Earth  is  clothed  with  vegetables,  if  I hâve  not  the 
“ fhade  of  a fingle  tree  at  my  difpolal  ? Of  what 
“ importance  are  to  me  the  laws  of  harmony  and 
“ «f  love,  which  govern  Nature,  if  I behold 
“ around  me  only  objets  faithlefs  and  deceiving; 
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“ or  if  my  fortune,  my  condition,  my  religion, 
“ impofe  celibacy  upon  me  ? The  general  felicity 
“ diffufed  over  the  Earth,  ferves  only  as  a bitter 
“ aggravation  of  my  particular  wretchednefs. 
“ What  intereft  is  it  poffible  for  me  to  take  in  the 
“ wifdom  of  an  arrangement  which  rénovâtes  ail 
“ things,  if,  as  a confequence  of  that  Very  arrange- 
“ ment,  I feel  myfelf  finking,  and  ready  to  be  loft 
“ for  ever  ? One  fingle  wretch  might  arraign  Pro- 
“ vidence,  and  fay  with  Job,  the  Arabian  : # 
((  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  mifery  ; 
“ and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  Joui  ? Alas  ! The  ap- 
<c  pearances  of  happinefs  hâve  been  difclofed  to 
“ the  view  of  Man,  only  to  overwhelm  him  with 
“ defpair  of  ever  attaining  it.  If  a GOD,  intelli- 
“ gent  and  beneficent,  governs  Nature,  diabolical 
fpirits  diredt  and  confound,  at  leaft  the  affairs 
“ of  the  children  of  men.” 

I fliall,  firft,  reply  to  the  principal  authorities, 
on  which  fome  of  thofe  objections  are  fupported. 
They  are  extraCted,  in  part,  from  a celebrated 
Poet,  and  a learned  Philofopher,  namely  Lucretius, 
and  from  Pliny. 

Lucretius  has  clothed  the  Philofophy  of  Empe- 
docles  and  Epicurus  in  very  beautiftü  verfes.  His 

' * ; v.  » 

» 

* Job,  chap.  iii.  ver.  20. 
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imagery  is  enchanting  ; but  that  Philofophy  of 
atoms,  which  adhéré  to  each  other  by  chance,  is 
fo  completely  abfurd,  that  wherever  it  appears, 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry  is  impaired.  For  the 
truth  of  this,  I confidently  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  his  partifans  themfelves.  It  fpeaks  neither  to- 
the  heart  nor  to  the  underftanding.  It  ofFends 
equally  in  it’s  principles,  and  in  the  confequences 
deduced  from  them.  To  what,  we  may  afk  him, 
do  thofe  primary  atoms,  out  of  which  you  con- 
ftrud  the  éléments  of  Nature,  owe  their  exiftence? 
Who  communicated  to  them  the  firft  movement  ? 
How  is  it  poffible  they<  fhould  hâve  given  to  the 
aggregation  of  a great  number  of  bodies,  a fpirit 
of  life,  a fenfibility,  and  a will,  which  they  them- 
felves poffeffed  not  ? 

If  you  believe,  with  Leibnitz , that  thofe  monads, 
or  unities,  hâve,  in  truth,  perceptions  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  you  give  up  the  laws  of  chance,  and 
are  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  allowing  to  the  élé- 
ments of  nature,  the  intelligence  which  you  refufe 
to  it’s  Author.'  Dejcartes  has,  in  truth,  fubjeded 
thofe  impalpable  principles,  and,  if  I may  be  al- 
lowed  the  exprefïion,  that  metaphyfical  duft,  to  the 
laws  of  an  ingenious  Geometry  ; and  after  him, 
the  herd  of  Philofophers,  feduced  by  the  facility  of 
ereding  ail  forts  of  fyftems  with  the  famé  rnate- 
rials,  hâve  applied  to  them,  by  turns,  the  laws  of 

attradion, 
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attraction,  of  fermentation,  of  cryftallization  ; in 
a word,  ali  the  operations  of  Chemiftry,  and  ali 
the  fubtilities  of  dialeCtics  : but  ali,  with  equal 
fuccefs,  thaï  Î5,  with  none  whatever.  We  fhail 
demonftrate,  in  the  article  which  foîlows  this, 
when  we  corne  tofpeak  of  the  weaknefs  of  Human 
Reafon,  that  the  method  adopted  in  our  ScLgoIs, 
of  rifing  up  to  firlt  caufes,  is  the  perpétuai  iource 
of  the  errors  of  our  Phiiofophy,  in  phyfics  as  well 
as  in  morals.  Fundamental  truths  refemble  the 
ftars,  and  our  reafon  is  likç  the  graphometer.  If 
this  initrument,  conÆru&ed  for  the  purpofe  of 
©bferving  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  been  deranged 
however  llightly  ; if  from  the  point  of  departure» 
we  commit  a miftake  of  the  minuteft  angle  ima- 
ginable, the  error,  at  the  extremity  of  the  vifuai 
rays,  becomes  abfolutely  incommenfurable. 

There  is  fomething  ftill  more  ftrange,  in  the 
method  which  Lucrethts  hasthought  proper  to  pur- 
ftre  : namely  that,  in  a Work,  the  profeiled  objetft 
of  which  is  to  materialize  the  Deity,  he  fets  out 
with  deifying  matter.  In  this  he  has  himfelf  given 
way  to  an  univerfal  principle,  which  we  fhail  en- 
deavour  to  unfold,  when  we  corne  to  adduce  the 
proofs  of  the  Divinity  from  feeling;  it  is  this, 
that  we  find  it  impoffible  powerfully  to  intereft 
mankind,  whatever  be  the  objeCt,  without  prefent- 
ing'  to  the  Mind,  fome  of  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

Before 
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^eforc  he  attempts,  therefore,  to  dazzle  the  un- 
derftanding,  as  a Philofopher,  he  begins  with  fet- 
îing  the  heart  on  fire,  as  a Poet,  Here  <is  a part 
çf  his  exordium. 

— t 

Hominum  divûmque  volnptas, 

Alma  Fenu^  cœli  fubter  labeatia  ligna 
Quæ  mare  navigerum,  quæ  terras  frugiferentes 
Concélébras,  per  te  quoniam  ■genus  omne  animantûm 
Concipitur,  vifitque  exortum  lurriina  folis, 

Te  dea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  cœli, 

Adventuque  tuo,  tibi  fuaves  dædala  tellus 
Submittit  flores,  tibi  rident  æquora  ponti, 

Placatumque  nitet  difFufo  lumine  cœlum. 

Quæ  quoniam  rerum  naturam  fola  gubernas, 

Nec,  fine  te,  quidquam  dias  in  Juminis  oras 
Exoritur,  neque  fit  lætuna,  neque  amabile  quidquam. 

Te  fociam  ftudeo  fcribendis  verfibus  elfe, 

Quos  ego  de  rerum  naturâ  pangere  conor. 

Quo  magis  æternum,  da  didtis,  diva,  leporem. 

Eflice  ut  in  terra  fçra  munera  militiaï 
Per  maria  ^ic  terras  omnes  fopita  quiefcant; 

Nam  tu  fola  potçs  tranquillâ  pace  juvare 
ÎMortales,  quoniam  belli  fera  munera  Mavors. 
Armipotens  régit,  in  gremium  qui  fæpe  tuum  fe 
Rejicit,  æternu  deviélus  vulnere  amoris. 


Hune,  tu  diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fanéto 
Circumfufa  fuper,  fuaves  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis,  inclyta  pacem  : 

Nam  neque  nos  agere,  hoc  patriaï  tempore  iniquo, 
Poflumus  aequo  animo. 

De  Rerum  Naturâ , lib . i. 

I (hall 
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I fhall  endeavour,  as  well  as  I can,  to  give  a 
plainprofe  tranflation  of  thofe  beautiful  verfes. 

u Delight  of  men  and  gods,  gracious 

ec  Venus  ! who  prefideft  over  the  fail-bearing 
C£  Océan,  and  the  fertile  Earth,  while  the  hofts 
<£  of  Heaven  glide  majeftically  filent  around  j 
t£  fince  by  thy  prolific  virtue,  the  whole  animal 
££  création  teems  with  life,  and  turns  the  opening 
<£  eye-ball  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  ; at  thy  ap- 
<£  proach,  O Goddefs,  the  winds  are  hufhed,  the 
<c  vapours  that  obfcure  the  face  of  the  fky  dif- 
“ perfe,  the  variegated  ground  fpreads  a carpet 
<f  of  enamelled  flowers  underneath  thy  feet  ; the 
ft  waters  of  the  deepfmile  with  joy,  and  the  placid 
“ iky  is  overfpread  with  a milder  light. .....Seeing, 

“ then,  that  thou  reigneft,  foie  Emprefs  of  Na- 
“ ture  ; fince  without  thee  no  living  créature 
<£  arifes  into  day,  or  poflefles  the  capacity  of  re- 
££  ceiving  or  communicating  delight,  how  gladly 
“ would  I affutne  thee  as  my  aflociate  in  the  ar- 
<£  duous  undertaking  on  which  I now  enter — an 

« enquiry  into  the  nature  of  things Give,  then, 

££  O Goddefs,  fomewhat  of  thy  unfading  grâce  to 
«£  my  fliains.  And  grant,  meanwhile,  that  the 
“ din  of  battle  mày  ceafe  over  every  land,  over 
££  every  fea  : for  with  thee  it  refis  to  reduce  the 
‘c  troubled  world  to  peace  j fince  Mars , all-power- 
(i  fui  in  arms,  direds  the  thunder  of  war  ; who 

£<  frequently 
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“ frequently  retires  well-pleafed  from  thé  enfan- 
« guined  plain,  to  folace  himfelf  in  the  foft  dalli- 
**  ance  of  thy  uncloying  love.. ..In  thofe  fond  mo- 
<{  ments,  vvhen  affedtion  can  deny  nothing,  intreat 
“ him  to  hâve  compaffion  on  his  own  Rome  and' 
“ thine,  and  beftow  on  it  lafting  tranquillity  ; for 
<c  how  can  the  voice  of  the  philofophic  Mufe  be 
“ heard  amidft  the  confufed  noife  of  civil  dif- 
tc  cord 

Luctetius 


* Mr.  Creech  and  Mr.  Dryden  hâve  both  tranflated  this  paf- 
fage  of  Lucretius.  It  would  hâve  faved  me  a littJe  labour,  had 
I dared  to  tranfcribe  from  either  of  their  poetical  verfions.  But, 
every  thing  confidered,  I hâve  ventured  rather  to  hazard  one  of 
my  own.  If  it  fhall  be  deemed  déficient  in  poetical  merit,  two 
qualities,  at  leaft,  it  poflefles  ; it  conveys  enough  of  the  fenfe 
of  the  Original,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  it’s  being  quoted  in 
this  Work,  and-it  cannot  poffibly  give  olfence  to-  any  modeft 
ear. 


V enus,  ail  hail  ! of  Gods  and  men  the  pride  ; 
Mov’d  by  whofe  pow’r,  the  heav’nly  bodies  glide. 
In  myftic  round  ; thine  is  the  teeming  Earth, 

To  thee  the  fvvelling  Océan  ovves  his  birth  : 

Source  of  ail  life  ! thou  breath’ft  the  living  foui. 
And  kindlefl  joy  “ from  Indus  to  the  Pôle.” 

At  thy  approach  the  noify  tempefts  ceafe, 

The  air  grows  pure,  and  ail  the  World  is  peace  j 
For  thee  the  Spring  her  flow’ry  mantle  weaves. 
For  thee  Autumnus  piles  his  golden  fheaves  : 


The 
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Lücretiüs  is,  in  truth,  conftrained  to  admit,  iii 
the  fequel  of  his  Poem,  that  this  goddefs,  fo 
wonderfully  beneficent,  is  direétly  chargeable  with 
the  ruin  of  health,  of  fortune,  of  parts,  and,  foonef 
or  later,  with  the  lofs  of  réputation  : that,  front 
the  very  lap  of  the  pleafures  which  Ihe  beftows, 
there  ifiucs  a fomething  which  embitters  enjoy- 
ment,  which  torments  a mân,  and  renders  him  mi- 

The  placid  Deep  refle&s  a clearer  fay. 

And  Sol  emits  through  Heaven  a brighter  day. 

Since,  Goddefs,  thus  ail  own  thy  fovTeign  powY  ; 

Since,  without  thee,  none  fees  the  natal  hour  ; 

Without  thee  nought  of  fair,  of  fweet,  is  feen, 

Delight  of  Nature  ! Univerfal  Queen  l 
Vifit  thy  bard  with  fome  celeftial  dream  ; 

Ee  thou,  my  Mufe,  for  Nature  is  my  thème: 

Around  my  lays  thy  winning  grâces  fhed, 

So  fhail  immortal  honours  crown  my  head. 

Meanwhile,  command  a troubled  world  to  reft. 

Eid  the  fierce  foldier  calm  his  angry  breaft. 

Let  Sea  and  Land  thy  génial  influence  feel  ; 

Let  placid  Nations  at  thine  altar  kneel. 

Befmear’d  with  blood,  and  fick  of  vvar’s  alarms, 

Soothe  back  fierce  Mars  to  thy  all-conq’ring  arms  f 
Tell  him  how  Rome  now  bleeds  at  every  vein  ; 

Let  thy  fweet  voice  redore  the  gentle  reign, 

Of  golden  Saturn.  Bid  the  trumpet  ceafe, 

Let  ail  in  Rome  ; and  ali  the  World  he  peace. 


H.îï. 
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fefablc.  The  imfortunate  Rard  himfeif  fell  a vie- 
tim  ro  this,  for  he  died  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
eirher  from  exceflîve  indulgence,  according  ta 
fome,  or  poifoned,  according  to  others,  by  an 
amorous  potion  adminiftred  by  the  hand  of  a 
womaa. 


In  the  paflage  above  quoted,  he  aferibes  to 
Vetms  the  création  of  the  world  ; he  addreiTes 
prayers  to  her;  he  beftows  on  her  perfon  the  epi- 
thet  of  facred  -,  he  invefls  her  with  a chara&er  of 
goodnefs,  ofjuftice,  of  intelligence,  and  of  power, 
whick  belongs  to  GOD  only  ; in  a word,  the  at- 
tributes  are  fo  exa&ly  the  famé,  that,  fuppreffing 
only  the  word  V mus,  in  the  invocation  of  his 
foem,  you  may  apply  it  almofl  entïrely  to  the 
Divine  Wifdom.  There  are  even  points  of  re- 
fembîance,  fo  ftriking,  to  the  reprefentation  given 
of  it  in  the  Book  of  Ecclefrafticus,  that  I cannot  ' 
refrain  from  exhibiting  the  counterpart,  that  the 
Reader  may  hâve  it  in  his  power  to  make  the 
comparifon. 


Ecclefiaft.  chap.  xxiv. 

Vulgate  Latin  Verfion.  Cotnmon  EngUJh  Verfion . 

3>  4>  5-  Ego  ex  oi  e Altiffimi  3 I came  out  of  the  moutlv 
prodivi,  primogenita  ante  om-  of  the  Moft  High,  and  covered 
nem  creaturam  ; ego  feci  in  the  earth  as  a cïoud. 
eœlis  ut  oriritur  lumen  indefi-  4.  I dwelt  in  high  places, 

and 
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tiens,  & ficut  nebula  texi  om- 
nem  terram.  Ego  in  altiflimis 
habitavi,  & thronus  meus  in 
columnâ  nubis. 

6,  7,  8,  g.  Gyrum  cœli  cir- 
cuivi  folà,  & profundum  abyfli 
penetravi  ; in  flu&ibus  ambu- 
lavi,  & in  omni  terra  fteti  & in 
omni  populo  ; & in  omni  populo 
primatum  habui.  Et  omnium 
excellentium  & humilium  cor- 
da virtute  calcavi,  & in  his  om- 
nibus requiem  quafivi,  & in 
îiæreditate  domiiîi  morabof. 

13.  Quali  cedrus  exaltata 
fum  in  Libano,  & quali  cy- 
prelTus  in  Monte  Sion. 

t 

14.  Quali  palma  exaltata 
fum  in  Cades,  & quafi  planta- 
tio  rofæ  in  Jéricho.  Quafi  oli- 
va  fpeciofa  in  campis,  & quafi 
platanus  exaltata  fum  juxta 
aquam  in  plateis. 

16.  Ego  quafi  terebinthus 
extendi  ram  os  meos,  & rami 
niei  honoris  & gratiae. 

* 

17.  Ego  quafi  vitis  fruciifi- 
cavi  fuavitatem  odoris,  et  flores 
mei  fructus  honoris  & honef- 
tatis. 


and  my  throne  is  in  a cloudy 
pillar. 

5.  I alone  compafled  the  cir- 
cuit of  Heaven  ; and  walked  in 

i 

the  bottom  of  the  Deep. 

6.  In  the  waves  of  the  fea, 
and  in  ail  the  earth^  and  in 
every  people  and  nation,  I got 
a pofleflion. 

7.  With  ail  thefe  I fought 
relt  : and  in  whofe  inheritance 
fliall  I abide  ? 


13.  I was  exalted  like  a ce- 
dar  in  Libanus,  and  as  a cy- 
prefs-tree  upon'the  mountains 
of  Hermon. 

14.  I was  exalted  like  a> 
palm-tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a 
rofe-plant  in  Jéricho,  as  a fair 
olive-tree  in  a pleafant  field, 
and  grew  up  as  a plane-tree  by 
the  water. 


16.  As  the  turpentine  tree, 
I firetched  out  my  branches, 
and  my  branches  are  the 
branches  of  honour  and  grâce. 

17.  As  the  vine  brought  1 
forth  pleafant  favour,  and  my 
flowers  are  the  fruit  of  hononr 
and  riches. 


18.  Ego 


iS.  I am 
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18.  Ego  mater  pulchræ  di- 
le&ionis,  & timoris,  & agniti- 
onis,  & fanétæ  fpei.  In  me 
gratia  omnis  viæ  & veritatis, 
in  me  omnis  fpes  vitæ  &:  virtu- 
lis. 

19.  Tranfite  ad  me,  omnes 
qui  concupifcitis  me,  & gene- 
rationibus  meis  implemini. 

20.  Spiritus  enim  meus  fu- 
per  mel  dulce,  &c  hæreditas 
mea  fuper  mel  & favum. 


18.  I am  the  mother  of  fair 
love,  and  fear,  and  knowledge, 
and  holy  hope  : I therefore  be- 
ing  eternal,  am  given  to  ail  my 
childx'en  which  are  named  of 
him. 

19.  Corne  unto  me,  ail  ve 
that  be  defirous  of  me,  and  fill 
yourfelves  with  my  fruits. 

20.  For  my  memorial  is 
fweeter  than  honey,  and  mine 
inheritance  than  the  honey- 
comb. 


et  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  pro- 
“ ceeded  I.  Before  âny  created  being  knew  that 
“ ît  exifted,  I was.  If  there  bc  in  Heaven  a light 
“ never  to  be  extinguifhed,  I commanded  ir  to 
“ arife.  If  the  Earth  is  involved  in  clouds,  I 
“ commanded  the  vapour  to  afcend.  The  lofty 
“ places  of  the  Earth  are  my  habitation  ; and  my 
“ throne  is  in  the  cloudy  pillar.  In  foütude  I 
“ rnake  the  round  of  the  ftarry  Heavens  ; I plunge  v 
“ to  the  bottom  of  the  vaft  abyfs,  and  vvalk  ma- 
“ jellic  under  the  waves  of  the  Sea.  On  every 
“ land  the  foie  of  my  foot  alights,  and  I travel 
“ from  Ihore  to  fhore.  V/herever  I appear,  my 
“ fovereignty  is  acknowledgcd.  In  the  greatnefs 
“ of  my  might,  I hâve  fubdued  the  heart  of  the 
tc  humble  and  of  the  proud.  I hâve  fought  for  a 
“ place  of  habitation  in  the  midft  of  them  ; but 
vol.  11.  m 1 will 
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“ I vvill  fix  mine  abode  only  in  the  héritage  of  Je- 
<f  hov hâve  lifted  up  myfelf  as  a cedar  upon 
“ Mount  Lebanon,  and  as  the  cyprefs-tree  on  the 
tf  hills  of  Zion,  My  branches  hâve  been  exalted 
“ to  the  Heavens,  like  the  palm-trees  of  Kadefh, 
tc  andasjjie  bloffoms  of  the  rofe  which  furround 
“ Jéricho.  I ani  beautiful  as  the  olive  on  the 
“ brow  of  the  hill,  and  majeftic  as  the  plane-tree, 

“ in  an  open  place,  by  the  fountains  of  vvater 

“ I hâve  extended  my  boughs  as  the  terebinthus  -, 
“ my  branches  are  branches  of  honour  and  grâce. 
“ I hâve  put  forth,  as  the  vine,  bloffoms  of  the 
“ fweeteft  perfume,  and  my  buds  hâve  produced 
“ the  fruits  of  glory  and  abundance.  I am  the 
<f  parent  of  holy  love,  of  fear,  of  knowledge,  and 
tc  of  facred  hope  ; I alone  point  out  the  road  tint 
“ is  fafe  and  eafy  ; and  unfold  truths  that  give  de- 
“ light  ; in  me  repofes  ail  the  expedation  of  life 
“ and  virtue.  Corne  to  me,  ail  ye  who  love  me  j 
“ and  my  never-ceaftng  produdions  fhall  fill  you 
((  with  rapture;  for  my  fpirit  is  fweeter  than  ho- 
“ ney,  and  my  diftribution  of  it  far  fuperior  to  the 

cells  of  the  honeycomb.” 

This  feeble  tranflation  is  after  the.  Latin  profe 
verfion,  itfelf  a tranflation  from  the  Greek,  and  it 
again  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  in  pafling  through  fo  many  ftrain- 
ers,  much  of  the  grâce  of  the  original,  muft  hâve 

evaporated. 
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evaporated.  But  even  as  it  is,  it  poffeffes  a dé- 
cidé:! fuperiority,  in  refpedt  of  pleafantnefs  and 
fublimity  of  imagery,  over  the  verfes  of  Lucrelius , 
who  appears  to  hâve  borrowed  his  principal  beau- 
ties  from  this  paffage.  And  here  1 difmifs  that 
Poet  : the  exordium  of,  his  performance  is  a com- 
plété réfutation  of  it. 

Pliny  takes  the  diredtly  oppohte  courfe.  In  the 
very  threfhold  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  he  affirms 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  the  whole  of  that 
Work  is  an  elaborate  démonstration  of  the  being 
of  GOD.  His  authority  muft  neceffarily  be  of 
confiderable  weight,  as  it  is  not  that  of  a Poet,  to 
vvhom  opinions  are  a matter  of  indifférence,  pro- 
vided  he  can  produce  a ftriking  pidture;  nor  that 
of  a fedtary,  obftinately  determined  to  fupport  a 
party,  whatever  violence  may  be  done  to  con- 
fcience  ; nor,  finally,  that  of  a flatterer,  making 
his  court  to  vicions  Princes.  Pliny  wrote  under 
the  virtuous  Titus,  and  has  dedicated  his  Book  to 
him,  He  carries  to  fuch  a height,  the  love  of 
truth,  and  contempt  of  the  glory  of  the  âge  in 
which  he  lived,  as  to  condemn  the  vidlories  of 
Cefar , in  Rome  itfelf,  and  when  addreffing  a Ro- 
man Emperor.  He  is  replete  with  humanity  and 
virtue.  He  frequently  expofes  to  cenlure  the 
cruelty  of  mafters  to  their  flaves,  the  luxury  of  the 
great,  nay,  the  diffolute  conduit  of  feveral  Em- 

preffes. 
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prcires.  He  fometimes  pronounces  thc  panegyric 
of  good  men  ; and  exalts  evcn  above  the  inventors 
of  arts,  perfons  who  hâve  rendered  themfelves  il- 
luflrious  by  thcir  continency,  their  modefty,  and 
their  piety. 

His  Work,  in  other  refpeéfe,  is  a combination 
of  brilliancies.  It  is  a real  Encyclopedia,  which 
contains,  as  it  ought,  the  hiftory  of  die  knowledge, 
and  of  the  errors  of  his  time.  Thefe  lafl  arefome- 
fcimes  imputed  to  him  very  unjuflly,  for  he  fre- 
quently  brings  them  forvvard,  merely  in  the  view 
of  refuiing  them.  Bat  he  lias  been  abufed  by  the 
Phyficians,  and  the  Apothecaries,  who  hâve  ex- 
tradted  the  greateft  part  of  their  prefcriptions  from 
him,  becaufe  he  finds  fault  with  their  conjedtural 
art,  and  with  their  fyflematic  fpirit.  He  abounds, 
befides,  in  curious  information,  in  profound  views, 
and  interefling  traditions  ; and,  what  renders  his 
performance  invaluable,  he  uniformly  exprefîes 
himfelf  in  a piclurefque  manner.  With  ail  this 
rafle,  judgment,  and  knowledge,  Pliny  is  an 
atheift.  Nature,  from  vvhofe  capacious  flores,  he 
lias  derived  fuch  various  intelligence,  may  addrefs 
him  in  the  words  of  Ccfar  to  Brut  us  : What,  yen 
tooj  my  fon  ! 

Pliny  I love,  and  I efteem  : and  if  f may~be  per- 
mitted  to  fay,  in  his  juflification,  what  I think  of 

his 
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liis  immortal  Work,  I believe  it  to  be  falfified  in 
the  paflàge  where  lie  is  made  toreafon  as  an  atheift. 
Ail  his  commentators  agréé  in  thinking,  that  no 
one  Author  bas  fuffered  more  from  the  unfaithful- 
nefs  of  tranfcribers,  than  he  lias  donc;  and  this 
to  fuc  h a degree,  that  copies  of  his  Natural  H if- 
tory  exift,  in  which  there  are  whole  chapters  en- 
tirely  different.  Confult,  among  others,  what 
Mathiola  fays  on  the  fubject,  in  his  commentâmes 
on  Diojcorides.  I fhall  here  take  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  on  their 
way  to  us,  hâve  pafled  through  more  than  one 
unfakhful  language,  and  what  is  much  worfe, 
through  more  than  one  fufpicious  hand.  They 
hâve  met  with  the  fate  of  their  monuments,  among 
which  their  temples  hâve  been  moft  of  ail  degrad- 
ed.  Their  books  hâve,  in  like  manner,  been  mu- 
tilated  chiefly  in  thofe  paffages  which  are  favour- 
able  to  religion,  or  the  reverfe.  An  in  fiance  of 
this  we  hâve,  in  the  tranfcription  of  Cicero’s  Trea- 
t.fe  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  in  which  the  objec- 
tions againft  Providence  are  cmitted. 

Montagne  upbraids  the  firft  Chriflians  with  hav- 
ing  fuppreffed,  on  account  of  four  or  five  articles 
which  contradiâed  their  creed,  a part  of  the 
Works  of  Cornélius  Tac i tus,  “ though,”  fays  he, 
“ lhc  Etnpe'ror  Tarifas,  his  relation,  had,  by  ex- 
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“ prefs  edi&s,  furnifhed  ail  the  libraries  in  the- 
“ World  with  them 

In  our  own  days,  do  vve  not  fee  how  every  party 
exerts  itfelf  to  run  dovvn  the  réputation,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  party  which  oppofes  it  ? Mankind 
is,  in  the  hands  of  religion  and  philofophy,  like 
the  old  man  in  the  fable,  between  two  dames  of 
different  âges.  They  had  both  a mind  to  trim 
his  locks,  each  in  lier  own  way.  The  younger 
picked  carefully  ont  ail  the  white  hairs,  which  Aie 
could  not  bear  ; the  old  one,  for  an  oppofite  rea- 
fôn,  as  carefully  removed  the  black  : the  confe- 
quence  was,  his  head  was  fpeedily  reduced  to 
çomplete  baldnefs. 

It  is  impoffiblé  to  adduce  a more  fatisfactory 
demonftration  of  this  ancient  infidelity  of  the  two 
parties,  than  an  interpolation  to  be  found  in  the 
Writings  of  Flavius  Jofephus,  who  was  contempo- 
rary  with  Pliny.  He  is  made  to  fay,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  the  Meffiah  was  juft  born  ; and  he 
continues  his  narration,  without  referring,  fo 
much  as  once,  to  this  wonderful  event,  to  the  end 
of  a voluminous  hiftory.  How  can  it  be  believed 
that  Jofephus , who  frequently  indulges  himfelf  in 

* Eflays,  book  ii.  chap.  xix. 
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a tedious  detail  of  minute  circumftances,  relating 
to  events  of  little  importance,  fhould  not  hâve 
reverted  a thoûfand  and  a thoufand  times,  to  a 
birth  fo  deeply  interefting  to  his  Nation,  confi- 
dering  that  it’s  very  defliny  was  involved  in  that 
event,  and  that  even  the  deftrudtion  of  Jeiufalem 
‘was  only  one  of  the  confluences  of  tlie  death  of 
Jésus  Christ?  He,  on  the  contrary,  perverts 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  which  announce 
Him,  applying  them  to  Vefpajian  and  to  Titus  ; for 
he,  as  vvell  as  the  other  Jews,  expefted  a Meiïiah 
triumphant.  Belides,  had  Jofephus  believed  in 
Christ,  would  he  not  haye  embraced  his  Reli- 
gion ? 

For  a fimilar  reafon,  is  it  crédible  that  Pliny 
fliould  commence  his  Natural  Hiftory  with  de- 
nying  the  exiftence  of  GOD,  and  afierwards  fi.ll 
every  page  of  it,  with  expatiating  on  the  wifdom, 
the  goodnefs,  the  providence,  the  majefty  of  Na- 
ture ; on  the  prefages  and  pre-monitions,  fent  ex- 
prefsly  from  the  Gods  ; and  even  on  the  miracles 
divinely  operated  through  the  medium  of  dreams? 

Certain  favage  tribes  hâve  likewife  been  ad- 
duced  as  afLrding  examples  of  atheifm,  and  every 
fequeftered  corner  of  the  Globe  has  been  for  this 
purpofe  explored.  But  obfcure  remote  tribes 
were  no  more  intended  to  ferveas  an  example  to 
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the  hurnan  race,  than  certain  mean  and  obfcure 
families,  among  ourfelves,  could  be  propofed  as 
proper  models  to  the  Nation;  efpecially  when  the 
profefled  objed  is  to  fupport,  by  authority,  an 
opinion  which  is  neceffarily  fubverfive  of  ail 
fociety.  Befides,  luch  ailertions  are  abfolutely 
falfe.  I hâve  read  the  hifcory  of  the  voyages  from 
which  they  are  extraded.  The  travellers  acknow- 
ledge,  that  they  had  but  a tranfient  view  of  thofe 
people,  and  that  they  were  total ly  unacquainted 
vvith  their  languages.  They  took  it  for  granted, 
that  there  could  be  no  religion  among  them,  he- 
caufe  they  favv  no  temples  ; as  if  any  other  temple 
were  neceffary  to  a belief  in  GOD  than  the  temple 
of  Nature  ! Thefe  famé  travellers  likewife  contra- 
did  themfelves  ; for  they  relate,  that  thofe  Na- 
tions, whom  they  elfewhere  reprefent  as  deflitute 
of  ail  religion,  make  obeifance  to  the  Moon,  at 
the  change,  and  when  full,  by  proflrating  them- 
felves to  the  Earth,  or  by  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  Heaven  : that  they  pav  ref  ed  to  the  memory 
of  their  fore-fathers,  and  place  viands  on  their 
tombs.  The  immortality  of  the  foui,  admitted  in 
whatever  manner  you  will,  necefîarily  fuppofes 
the  exiftence  of  GOD. 

But  if  the  firft  of  ail  truths  flood  in  need  of  ref- 

V , ' / 

tlmony  from  men,  we  could  colled  that  of  the 
whole  Human  Race,  from  geniufcs  the  mod  cx- 
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alted,  down  to  the  loweft  date  of  ignorance.  This 
unanimity  of  teftimony  is  of  irrefiftible  vveight; 
for  it  is  impoiïible  that  fuch  a thing  fliould  exift 
on  tbe  Earth  as  nniverfal  crror. 

Hear  what  the  fage  Socrates  faid  to  Euthydemust 
who  expreffed  a wi(h  to  hâve  a complété  affurancc 
that  the  Gods  exifted  : 

“ Know,  affuredly,  that  I told  you  the  truth 
**  vvhen  I declared  the  jexiftence  of  the  Gods,  and 
“ atlerted,  that  Man  is  their  peculiar  care  : but 
“ expcd  not  that  they  fhould  allume  a fenfible 
“ appearance,  and  prefent  themfelves  before  you  ; 

fatisfy  yourfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  their 
“ works,  and  with  pâying  them  adoration  ; re- 
“ member  that  this  is  the  way  inwhich  they  makc 
“ themfelves  known  unto  men  : for  of  ail  the  hea- 
<£  venly  powers  whofe  liberality  towards  us  is  fo 
“ great,  no  one  ever  becomes  the  vifible  difpenfer 
“ of  his  own  bounty  ; and  the  great  GOD  him- 
“ felf,  who  created  the  Uni  verte,  and  who  fuf- 
“ tains  that  vaft  fabric,  ail  the  parts  of  vvhich  are 
“ adjufted  in  perfedt  beauty  and  goodnefs  ; He 
“ who  conftantly  watches  over  it,  and  takes  care 
“ that  it  fhall  not  wax  old,  and  fall  into  decay 
“ through  length  of  duration,  but  always  fubfift 

* Xenopbon’s  Mémorable  Things  of  Socrates,  book  iv. 
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41  in  immortal  vigor  '*  j He  who  alfo,  ' with  power 
et  uncontrolable,  conftrains  the  vvhole  to  obey  his 
“ will  j and  that  with  a promptitude  whieh  far 

<c  furpaffes 

* Socrates  had  made  a particular  ftudy  of  Nature  ; and  al- 
though  his  judgment,  refpe&ing  the  duration  and  prefervation  . 
of  her  works,  may  be  contrarv  to  that  of  our  philofophv,  which  \ 
confiders  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  efpccially,  as  in  a progreffiye 
(late  of  ruin,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  vvith  that  of  the  Holy 
Scripjtures,  which  give  us  pofitive  affurances  that  GOD  upholds 
it,  and  vvith  our  ovvn  expérience  on  the  fubjeft,  as  I hâve  al- 
ready  fhewn.  We  hâve  little  reafon  to  undervalue  the  phyfical 
knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  except  in  fo  far  as  jt  vvas  reduced  to 
fyltem.  \Ve  ought  to  recolleft  that  they  had  made  «loft  of  the 
difcoveries  which  the  Modems  boaft  as  ail  their  own.  The  Tuf-  ju 
can  Philofophers  underflood  the  art  of  conjuring  down  the 
thunder.  Good  King  Numa  made  experiments  on  this  fubjeél. 
Tullus  HoJilius  took  a fancy  to  imitate,  but  fell  a viftim  to  his 
attempt,  front  want  of  underftanding  how  to  conduit  the  expe- 
riments  in  a proper  manner.  (Confult  Plutarcb.)  Pbilolaüs , 
the  Pythagorean,  adv^nced  long  before  Copemicus , that  the  Sun 
was  the  centre  of  the  World  ; and  before  Chrijlopher  Columbusy 
that  our  Zarth  confifted  of  tvv.o  Continents,  that  on  which  we 
are  placed,  and  the  one  oppohte  to  it.  Several  Philofophers  of 
Antiquity  maintained,  that  cpmets  were  ftars  which  purfued  a 
regular  courfe.  Pliny  himfelf  fays,  that  they  ail  move  in  a nor- 
therly  direélion,  which  is  generally  true.  It  is  not  yet,  hovv- 
fver,  two  hundred  veufs,  fince  cornets  were  believed,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  vapors  which  caught  fire  in  the  intermédiare  ré- 
gions of  the  aii-.  The  general  beüef,  about  that  period,  like- 
wife,  was,  that  the  Sea  furnifhed  a fupply  of  vvater  to  tl\e  foun- 
tains  and  rivers,  by  a proccfs  of  filtration  through  the  pores  of 
the  Earth,  though  it  is  faid  in  a hundred  paflages  of  Scripture, 
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furpafîes  our  imagination;  He,  I fay,  is  abun- 
“ dandy  vifible  in  ail  thofe  wopders  of  vvhich  He 
“ is  the  Aüthor.  But  let  our  eyes  attempt  to 
t(  penetrate  to  his  throne,  and  to  contemplate  ail 
“ thefe  mighty  operations  in  their  fource,  here  Ife 
“ muft  be  eyer  in  vifible. 

“ Obferve,  for  a moment,  that  the  Sun,  vvho 
<c  feems  defignedly  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
“ whole  Création,  permits  no  one,  however,  ftea- 
“ dily  to  behold  him  : the  man  who  dares  to 
“ make  the  rafla  attempt,  is  inftantly  punifhed 
“ with  blindnefs.  Nay,  more,  every  infiniment 
“ employed  by  the  Gods  is  invifible.  The  thun- 
et  der  is  darted  from  on  high  ; it  dafhes  in  pièces 

that  by  the  rains  their  fources  are  kept  flowing.  Of  this  we 
now  hâve  the  molt  complété  conviction,  by  accurate  obferva- 
tions  on  the  évaporations  of  the  Océan.  The  monuments 
which  the  Ancients  hâve  tranfmitted  to  us  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Poetry,  Tragedy,  Hiftory,  vvill  ever  ferve  as  models 
to  us.  We  are  indebted  to  them  belides  for  the  invention  of  al- 
molt  ail  the  other  Arts  ; and  it  is  prefumable  that  thefe  Arts 
had  the  famé  fuperioi  ity  over  ours,  which  their  liberal  Arts 
hâve.  As  to  the  natural  Sciences,  they  hâve  not  left  us  any 
objeCt  of  compaj'ifon  ; befides,  the  Priefts,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  them,  carefully  concealed  their 
knowledge  from  the  People.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  they  poflefied,  on  this  fubjeCt,  an  illumination  far  tran- 
fcending  ours.  Confult  what  the  judicious  Sir  William  Tcmpla 
lias  faid  of  the  magic  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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**  every  thing  it  meets  : but  no  one  can  fee  it  fall, 
can  fee  it  ftrike,  can  fee  it  return.  The  winds 
are  invifible,  though  we  fee  well  the  ravages 
46  which  they  every  day  commit,  and  feel  their  in- 
fluence  the  moment  that  they  begin  to  blow.  If 
“ there  be  any  thing  in  Man  that  partakes  of  the 
“ divine  Nature,  it  is  liis  foui.  There  can  be  no 
<e  doubt  that  this  is  his  direéting,  governing  prin- 
“ ciple,  neverthelefs,  it  isimpoffible  tofeeit.  From 
<c  ail  this  be  inftru&ed  not  to  defpife  things  invi- 
44  fible  : beinftruâed  to  acknowledge  their  powers 
44  in  their  effe&s,  and  to  honour  the  Deity.” 


Newton,  who  purfued  his  refearches  into  the 
Laws  of  Nature  fo  profoundly,  never  pfonounced 
the  name  of  GOD,  wîthout  moving  his  hat,  and 
otherwife  exprefîing  the  mofl  devout  refpeét. 
He  took  pleafure  in  recalling  this  fublime  idea, 
even  in  his  moments  of  conviviality,  and  con- 
fidered  it  as  the  natural  bond  of  union  among  ail 
Nations.  Corneille  le  Rrnyn , the  Dutch  Painter, 
relates,  that  happening  to  dîne  one  day  at  his 
table,  in  company  with  feveral  other  foreigncrs. 
Newton,  when  the  defert  vvas  ferved  up,  propofed 
a health  to  the  Men  of  every  Country  who  believe 
in  GOD.  This  was  drinking  the  health  cf  the 
Human  Race.  Is  it  polTible  to  conceive,  that  fo 
many  Nations,  of  ianguages  and  manners  fo  very 
'different,  and,  in  many  cafés,  of  an  intelligence  fo 
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contratfted,  fhould  believe  in  GOD,  if  that  belief 
were  the  refult  of  fome  tradition,  or  of  a profoimd 
meîaphyfical  difquiûtion  ? It  arifes  from  the  fpec- 
tacie  of  Nature  fimpjy.  A poor  Arabian  of  the 
Defert,  ignorant  as  moi!  of  the  Arabians  are,  was 
one  day  afked,  How  he  came  to  be  afîured  that 
there  was  a God  ? tc  In  the  famé  way,”  replied 
lie,  **  that  I ara  abie  to  tell,  by  the  print  impreffed 
“ on  the  fand,  whether  it  was  a njan  or  a beaft 
“ which  pafled  that  way 

It  is  impoffible  for  Man,  as  has  been  faid,  to 
imagine  any  form,  or  to  produce  a fingle  idea  of 
which  the  model  is  not  in  Nature.  He  expands 
his  reafon  only  on  the  reafons  which  Nature  has 
fupplied.  GOD  muft,  therefore,  neceflarily  exift, 
were  it  but  for  this,  that  Man  has  an  idea  of  Hirn. 
But  if  we  attentively  confider,  that  every  thing, 
neceffary  to  Man,  exiftsin  a moft  wonderful  adap- 
tation to  his  neceffities,  for  the  ftrongeft  of  ail 
reafons,  GOD  likewife  muft  exift,  He  who  is  the 
univerfal  adaptation  of  ail  the  focieties  of  the  Hu- 
man  Race. 

But  I thould  wifh  to  know,  In  what  way,  the 
perfons  who  doubt  of  his  exiftence,  on  a review 
of  the  Works  of  Nature,  would  defire  to  be  af- 

* Travels  through  Arabia,  by  Monf,  d’Arvieux. 
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fured  of  it  ? Do  they  wifh  that  hé  ftiould  appéar 
under  a human  form,  and  affume  die  figure  of  ail 
old  man,  as  he  is  painted  in  our  churches  ? They 
would  fay.  Tins  is  a mani  \Vere  He  to  inVefli 
himfelf  widi  fome  unknowh  and  celeftial  form, 
could  we  in  a human  body  fupport  the  fight?  The 
complété  and  unveiled  difplay  of  even  a fingle  one 
of  his  works  on  the  Earth,  would  be  fufficient 
to  confound  our  feeble  organs.  For  example,  if 
the  Earth  wheels  around  it’s  axis,  as  is  fuppoféd, 
theré  is  not  a human  being  in  exiftence,  who, 
from  a fixed  point  in  the  Heavens,  could  view 
the  rapidity  of  it’s  motion  without  horror;  for  he 
would  behold  rivers,  océans,  kingdoms  whirling 
about  under  his  feet,  vvith  a velocity  almoft  thrice 
as  great  as  that  of  a cannon-ball.  But  even  the 
fwiftnefs  of  this  diurnal  rotation  is  a mere  nothing: 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Globe  defcribes 
it’s  annual  circle,  and  hurls  us  round  the  Sun,  is 
feventy*five  times  greater  than  that  of  a bullet  lhot 
from  die  cannon.  Were  it  but  poffible  for  the  eye 
to  view  through  the  Ikin,  the  mechanifm  of  our 
own  bcdy,  the  fight  would  overwhelm  us.  Durft 
we  rnake  a fingle  movement,  if  we  faw  our  blood 
circulating,  the  nerves  pulling,  the  lungs  blowing, 
the  humors  filtrating,  and  ail  the  incomprehen- 
fible  aflemblage  of  fibres,  tubes,  pumps,  currents, 
pivots,  which  fuftain  an  exiftence,  at  once  fo  frail 
and  fo  prefumptuous  ? 


Would 
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Would  we  vvifli,  on  the  contrary,  that  GOD 
fhould  manifeft  himfelf  in  a manner  more  adapted 
to  his  ovvn  nature,  by  the  direct  and  immédiate 
communication  of  his  intelligence,  to  the  exclufion 
of  every  intervenient  mean  ? 

Archimedes,  who  had  a mifid  capable  of  ftich  in- 
tenfe  application,  as  not  to  be  difturbed  from  his 
train  of  thought,  by  the  fack  of  Syracufe,  in  which 
he  loft  his  life,  went  almoft  diftraâted,  from  the 
fini  pie  perception  of  a geometrical  truth,  of  which. 
he  fuddenly  caught  a glimpfe.  He  was  pondering, 
vvhile  in  the  bath,  the  means  of  difcovering  the 
quantity  of  alloy  which  a tafcally  goldfmith  had 
mixed  in  Hicro  s golden  crown  ; and  having  found 
it,  from  the  analogy  of  the  different  weight  of  his 
own  body,  when  in  the  water,.  and  out  of  it,  he 
fprung  from  the  bath,  naked  as  he  was,  and  ran 
like  a madman  through  the  ftreets  of  Syracufe, 
calling  out,  I hâve  found  it  ! I hâve  found  it  l 

When  fome  ftriking  truth,  or  fome  affeding 
lentiment,  happens  to  lay  hold  of  the  audience  ata 
theatre,  you  fee  fome  melted  into  tears,  others 
almoft  choked  with  an  opprefled  refpiration,  others 
quite  in  a tranfport,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
ftamping  with  their  feet  ; the  females  in  the  boxes 
adually  fainting  away.  Were  thefe  violent  agita- 
tions of  fpirit  to  go  on  prçgreffively  but  for  a fevv 

minutes 
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minutes  only,  the  perfons  fubje<5t  to  tliem  might 
lofe  their  reafon,  perhaps  their  life.  What  would 
be  the  café,  then,  if  the  Source  of  ail  truth,  and 
of  ail  feeling,  were  to  communicate  himfelf  to  us 
in  a mortal  body  ? GOD  lias  placed  us  at  a fuit- 
able  diftance  from  his  infinité  Majefty  ; near 
enough  to  hâve  a perception  of  it,  but  not  fo  near 
as  to  be  annihilated  by  it.  He  veilshis  intelligence 
from  us  under  the  forms  of  matter  ; and  He  re- 
ftores  our  confidence  refpedting  the  movements  of 
the  material  vvorld  by  the  fentiment  of  his  intelli- 
gence. If  at  any  time  He  is  pleafed  to  conimüni- 
cate  himfelf  in  a more  intimate  manner,  it  is  not 
through  the  channel  of  haughty  Science,  but 
through  that  of  our  virtue.  He  difclofes  himfelf 
to  the  fimple,  and  hides  his  face  from  the  proud. 

ct  But,”  it  is  afked,  “ What  made  GOD  ? 
“ Why  fliould  there  be  a God  ?”  Am  I to  call  in 
queftion  his  exiftence,  becaufe  I am  incapable  of 
comprehending  his  origin  ? This  ftyle  of  reafoning 
would  enable  us  to  conclude,  that  man  does  not 
exift  : for,  Who  made  men  ? Why  fiiould  there 
be  men  ? Why  am  I in  the  vvorld  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ? Why  did  I not  arrive  in  fome  of  the  âges 
which  vvent  before  ? and,  Wherefore  fliould  I not 
be  here  in  thofe  which  areto  corne?  The  exiftence 
of  GOD  is  at  ail  times  neceflary,  and  that  of  Man 
is  but  contingent.  Nay,  this  is  not  ail  ; the  ex- 
iftence 
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iftence  of  Man  is  the  only  exiftence  apparently 
fuperfiuous  in  the  order  eftablifhed  upon  the 
Earth.  Many  ifiands  hâve  been  difcovered  with- 
out  inhabitants,  whifch  prefented  abodes  the  moft 
enchanting,  from  the  dilpolition  of  the  valleys,  of 
the  waters,  of  the  woods,  of  the  animais.  Man 
al  ont  dérangés  the  plans  of  Nature  : he  diverts  the 
.current  from  the  fountain  ; he  digs  into  the  fide 
of  the  hill  ; he  fets  the  foreft  on  fire;  he  maflacres 
without  mercy  every  thing  that  breathes  ; every 
where  he  dégradés  the  Earth,  which  could  do  very 
well  without  him. 


The  harmony  of  th is  Globe  would  be  partially 
deftroyed,  perhaps  entirely  fo,  were  but  the  fmall- 
eft,  and,  feemingly,  moft  infignificant,  genus  of 
plants  to  be  fupprefied  -,  for  it’s  annihilation  would 
leave  a certain  fpace  of  g round  deftitute  of  ver- 
dure, and  thereby  rob  of  it’s  n ou  ri  (h  ment  the  fpe- 
cies  of  infect  which  there  found  the  fupport  of 
iife.  The  deftruction  of  the  infect,  again,  would 
involve  that  of  the  fpecies  of  bird,  which  in  thefe 
alone  finds  the  food  proper  for  their  young;  and 
fo  on  to  infinity.  The  total  ruin  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  rnight  take  it’s  rife  from  the 
faiiure  of  a fingle  mofs,  as  we  may  fee  that  of  an 
édifice  commence  in  a fmall  crevice.  But  if  the 
Human  Race  exifted  not,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  fuppofe  that  any  thing  had  been  deranged  : 
vol.  ii.  n every 
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every  brook,  every  plant,  every  animal,  would  al- 
ways  be  in  ic’s  place.  Indolent  and  haugh'.y  Phi- 
lofopher,  who  prefumeft  to  demand  of  Nature, 
wheiefore  there  fhould  be  a God,  why  demandefi 
thou  not  rather  wherefore  there  fhould  be  men  ? 

Ail  his  Works  fpeak  of  their  Author.  The 
plain  which  gradually  efeapes  from  my  eye,  and 
the  capacious  vault  of  Heavcn  which  encompaffes 
me  on  every  fide,  convey  to  me  an  idea  of  his  im- 
menfity  -,  the  fruits  fufpended  on  the  bough  within 
reach  ot  my  hand,  announce  his  prQvidential  care; 
the  voice  of  the  tempeft  proclaims  his  power  ; the 
confiant  révolution  of  the  feafons  difplays  his  wif- 
dom  ; the  variety  of  provifïon  which  his  bounty 
makes,  in  every  climate,  for  the  wants  of  every 
thing  that  lives,  the  ftately  port  of  the  forefts,  the 
foft  verdure  of  the  meadow,  the  grouping  of 
plants,  the  perfume  and  enamel  of  flowers,  an  in- 
finité multitude  of  harmonies,  known  and  un- 
known,  are  the  magnifîcent  languages  which  fpeak 
of  Him  to  ail  men,  in  a thoufand  and  a thoufand 

. * . » . . # . ; . I , * 

different  dialefts. 

Nay,  the  very  order  of  Nature  is  fuperfiuous  : 
GOD  is  the  only  Being  whom  diforder  invokes, 
and  whom  human  weaknefs  announces.  In  order 
to  attain  the  knowledge  ofhis  attributes,  we  need 
only  to  hâve  a feeling  of  our  own  imperfections. 

Oh! 
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Oh  ! ho,w  fublime  is  that.prayer  *,  how  congenial 
to  the  heart  of  Man,  and  ûill  in  ufeamong  People 
whom  we  prefume  to  call  Savages  ! “ O Eternal  ! 
“ Hâve  mercy  upon  me,  becaufe  I am  paffing 

avvay  : O Infinité  ! becaufe  I am  but  a fpeck  : 
« O Moft  Mighty  ! becaufe  I am  weak  : O Source 
“ of  Life  ! becaufe  I draw  nigh  to  the  grave  : O 
“ Omnifcient  ! becaufe  I am  in  darknefs  : O All- 
t£  bounteous  ! becaufe  I am  pool'  : O All-fuffi- 
(t  cient  ! becaufe  I am  nothing.” 

Man  lias  given  nothing  to  himfclf  : he  has  re- 
ceived  ail.  And  “ He  who  planted  the  ear,  flia-H 
“ He  not  heaf  ? He  who  formed  the  eye,  fliall 

He  not  fee  ? He  who  teacheth  Man  knowledge, 
“ fliall  not  He  know  ?”  I fhould  conflder  rnyfelf 
as  offering  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  my 
Reader,  and  fhould  dérangé  the  plan  of  my  Work, 
were  I to  infifl  longer  on  the  proofs  of  the  exift- 


* See  Flacomt' s Hiftory  of  the  Ifland  of  Madagafcar,  chap. 
xliv.  page  182.  You  will  there  find  this  prayer,  embarrafTed 
with  many  circutnlocutions,  but  conveyingthe  meaning  wliich 
J hâve  exprefled.  lt  is  wonderfully  flrange  that  Negros  fhould 
hâve  difcovered  ail  the  attributes  of  Deity,  in  the  imperfections 
of  Man.  It  is  with  juft  reafon  that  the  Divine  Wifdom  has 
faid  of  itfelf,  that  it  refted  on  ail  Nations  : Et  in  omni  terra Jïeti, 
& in  omni  populo  ; isf  in  omni  populo  primatum  habui.  In  every 
land,  among  every  people,  I fixed  my  ltation  ; and  obtained 
the  chief  place  amklft  the  Nations.  Eccles.  chap.  xxiv. 
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cnce  of  GOD.  Ic  remains  that  I reply  to  the 
objections  raifed  againft  his  goodnefs. 

It  needs  muft  be,  we  are  told,  that  the  God  of 
Nature  fhould  differ  from  the  God  of  Religion, 
for  their  Laws  are  contradictory.  This  isjufl  the 
famé  thing  with  faying,  that  there  is  one  God  of 
metals,  another  God  of  plants,  and  anoilier  of 
animais,  becaufe  ail  thefe  beings  are  fubjeCted  to 
laws  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Nay,  in  ail  the  king- 
doms  of  Nature,  the  généra  and  the  fpecies  hâve 
other  Laws  befides,  which  are  partrcular  to  them, 
and  which,  in  many  cafés,  are  in  oppofition  among 
themfelves  ; but  thofe  different  Laws  conftitute 
the  happinefs  of  each  fpecies  in  particular  ; and 
they  concur,  in  one  grand  combination,  in  a moft 
admirable  manner,  to  promote  the  general  feli- 
city. 

The  Laws  which  govern  Man  are  derived  from 
the  famé  plan  of  Wifdom  which  has  conftruCted 
the  Univerfe.  Man  is  not  a being  of  a nature 
perfeCtly  fîmple.  Virtue,  which  ought  to  be  the 
great  objeCt  of  his  purfuit  on  the  Earth,  is  an  ef- 
fort which  he  makes  over  himfelf,  for  the  good  of 
Mankind,  in  the  view  of  pleafing  GOD  onlv.  It 
propofes  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Divine 
Wifdom  as  a model  ; and  prefentsto  him,  on  the 
other,  the  moft  fecure  and  unerring  path  to  his 
'■  ‘ " own 
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own  happinefs.  Study  Nature,  and  you  will  pei- 
ceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  adapted  to  the  fe- 
licicy  of  Man,  and  that  Virtue  carries  her  reward  in 
lier  bofom,  even  in  this  world.  A man  s conti- 
nency  and  tempérance  fecure  his  health  j con- 
tempt  of  riches  and  glory,  his  repofe  : and  con- 
fidence in  GO D,  his  fortitude.  What  can  be 
more  adapted  to  the  condition  of  a créature  ex- 
pofed  to  fo  much  mifery,  than  modefty  and  humi- 
lity  Whatever  the  révolutions  of  life  may  be,  he 
has  no  farther  fear  of  falling,  when  he  lias  taken 
his  feat  on  the  lovvefl  ftep. 

Let  us  not  complain  that  GOD  has  made  an 
unfair  diftribution  of  his  gifts,  when  we  fee  the 
abundance  and  the  date  in  which  fome  bad  men 
live.  Whatever  is  on  the  Earth  moft  ufeful, 
moft  beautiful,  and  the  beft,  in  every  kind  of 
thing,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  Obfcu- 
rity  is  much  better  than  glory,  and  virtue  than 
talents.  The  Sun,  a little  field,  a wife  and  cjiil- 
dren,  are  fufEcient  to  fupply  a confiant  fucceffion 
of  pleafures  to  him.  Mufl  he  hâve  luxuries  too  ? 
A flower  prefents  him  colours  more  lovely  than 
the  pearl  dragged  frorn  the  abyffes  of  the  Océan  ; 
and  a burning  coal  on  his  hearth  has  a brighter 
luftre,  and,  beyond  ail  difpute,  is  infinitely  more 
ufeful,  than  the  famousgetn  which  glitters  on  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 
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A fier  ail,  What  did  GOD  owe  to  every  man  ? 
Water  from  the  fountain,  a little  fruit,  wool  ta 
clothe  him,  as  much  land  as  he  is  able  to  culti- 

$ 

vate  vvith  bis  own  hands.  Somuch  for  the  wants  of 
his  body.  As  to  thofe  of  the  foui,  it  is  fufficient  for 
him  to  poflefs,  in  infancy,  the  love  of  his  parents; 
in  maturicy,  that  of  his  wife  ; in  old  âge,  the  gra- 
titude of  his  children  ; at  ail  feafons,  the  good- 
will  of  his  neighbours,  thé  number  of  whom  is  re- 
ftridled  to  four  or  five,  according  to  the  extent 
and  form  of  his  domain  ; fo  much  knowledge  of 
the  Globe  as  he  dan  acquire  by  rambling,  half  a 
day,  fo  as  to  get  home  to  his  own  bed  at  night, 
or,  at  moft,  to  the  extremity  of  his  domeftic  hori- 
zon ; fuch  a fenfe  of  Providence  as  Nature  be- 
llows  on  ail  men,  and  which  will  fpring  up  in  his 
heart  fully  as  well  after  he  lias  made  the  circuit  of 
his  field,  as  after  returning  from  a voyage  round 
«thé  World. 

With  corporéal  enjoyments,  and  mental  grati- 
fications like  thefe,  he  ought  to  be  content  ; what- 
ever  he  defires  beyond  thefe,  is  above  his  wants, 
and  inconiiftent  with  the  diftributions  of  Nature. 
It  is  impoffible  for  him  to  acquire  fuperfluity  but 
by  the  facrifice  of  fome  necelfary  ; public  confidc- 
ration  he  muft  purchafe  at  the  price  of  domeflic 
happinefs  ; and  a namc  in  the  world  of  Science, 
by  renouncing  his  repofe.  Befid.es,  thofe  honours, 

thofe 
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thofe  attendant?,  thofc  tiches,  that  rubnuffion 
which  ni  en  io  eagerly  hunt  after,  are  defiied  un- 
juftly.  A man  cannot  obtain  thetn  but  by  plun- 
dering  and  enilaving  lus  fellow-citizens.  The  ac- 
quifition  of  them  expofes  to  incredible  labour  and 
anxiety,  the  poilefkon  îs  difturbed  by  înceffant 
tare,  and  privation  tears  the  lieart  with  regret.  By 
pretended  bleftings  fuch  as  thefe,  health,  reafon, 
çonfcience,  ail  îs  depraved  and  loft.  They  are  as 
fatal  to  Empires  as  to  families  : it  vvas  neither  by 
labour,  nor  indigence  ; no,  not  even  by  wars,  that 
the  Roman  Empire  fell  into  ruin;  but  by  the  ac- 
cumulated  pleafures,  knowledge,  and  luxury  of 
the  vvhole  Earth. 

Virtuous  perfons,  in  truth,  are  fometimes  defti- 
tute  not  only  of  the  bleftings  of  Society,  but  of 
thofe  of  Nature.  To  this  I anfvver,  that  their  ca- 
lamities  frequently  are  produétive  of  unfpeakable 
benefit  to  them.  When  perfecuted  by  the  world, 
they  are  frequently,  they  are  ufually,  incited  to  en- 
gage in  fome  illuftrious  career.  Affliftion  is  the 
path  of  great  talents,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  great  vir- 
tues,  which  are  infinitely  préférable.  “ It  is  not 
“ in  your  power,”  faid  Marcus  Aurelius , “ to  be  a 
“ Naturalift,  a Poet,  an  Orator,  a Mathematician; 
tc  but  it  is  in  your  power  tp  be  a virtuous  man, 
(S  which  is  the  beft  of  ail.” 
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I hâve  remarked,  befides,  that  no  tyran ny  flarts 
up,  of  whatever  kind,  refpe&ing  either  faéls  or 
opinions,  but  a rival  tyranny  inflantly  flarts  up  in 
oppofition,  which  counterbalances  it  ; fo  that  vir- 
tue  finds  a proteélion  from  the  very  efforts  made 
by  vice  to  opprefs  and  crufh  it.  The  good  man 
frequently  fuffers  : it  is  admitted  ; but  if  Provi- 
dence vvere  to  interpofe  for  his  relief,  as  foon  as 
he  needed  it,  Providence  would  be  at  his  difpofalj 
in  other  words,  Man  would  hâve  the  direction  of 
his  Maker.  Befides,  virtue,  in  this  café,  would 
inerit  no  praife  : but  rarely  does  it  happen  that 
the  virtuous  man  does  not  fooner  or  later  behold 
the  dovvnfal  of  his  tyrant.  Or  fuppofing,  the 
worft  that  can  happen,  that  he  falls  a victim  to  ty- 
ranny, the  boundâry  of  ail  his  woes  is  death. 
GOD  could  owe  Man  nothing.  He  called  him 
from  non-exiftence  into  life;  in  withdrawing  life, 
He  only  refumes  what  He  gave  : we  hâve  nothing 
whereof  to  complain. 

/ f 

An  entire  refignation  tothe  will  of  GOD  ought, 
in  every  fituation,  to  foothe  the  foui  to  peace.  But 
if  the  illufions  of  a vain  world  fhould  chance  to 
ruffle  our  fpirit,  lct  me  fuggeft  a confideration 
which  may  go  far  toward  reflo.ing  our  tranquil- 
lity.  When  any  thing  in  the  order  ol  Nature 
£>çars  hard  upon  us,  and  infpires  miftruft:  of  it’s 
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Aitthos,  let  us  fuppofe  an  order  of  things  con- 
trary  to  that  which  galls  us,  and  we  fhall  find  a 
multitude  of  confequences  refulting  from  thls  hy- 
pothefis,  which  would  involve  much  greater  evils 
than  thofe  whereof  we  complain.  We  may  em- 
ploy  the  contrary  method,  when  fome  imaginary 
plan  of  human  perfection  would  attempt  to  feduce 
us.  We  hâve  but  to  fuppofe  it’s  exiftence,  in 
order  to  fée  inmimerable  abfurd  confequences 
fpring  up  out  of  it.  This  twofold  method,  em- 
ployed  frequently  by  Socrates , rendered  him  vidto- 
rious  over  ail  the  fophifts  of  his  time,  and  may  ftill 
be  fuccefsfully  employed  to  confute  thofe  of  the  âge 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  at  once  a rampart  which  dé- 
fends our  feeble  reafon,  and  a battery  which  levais 
with  the  duft  ail  the  delufion  of  human  opinions. 
If  you  wilh  to  juftify  the  order  of  Nature,  it  is 
fufficient  to  deviate  from  it;  and,  in  order  to  ré- 
futé ail  human  fyftems,  nothing  more  is  neçeiTary 
than  to  admit  them. 

For  example,  complaints  are  made  of  death  : 
but  if  men  were  not  to  die,  what  would  become  of 
their  poftenty  ? Long  before  now  there  would  mot 
hâve  been  room  for  them  on  the  Lee  of  the  Earth. 
Death,  therefore,  is  a benefit.  Men  complain  of 
the  neceffity  ôf  labouring  : but  unlefs  they  labour- 
ed,  how  could  they  pafs  their  time  ? The  reputedly 
nappy  of  the  âge,  thofe  who  hâve  nothing  to  do. 
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are  at  a lofs  how  to  employ  it.  Labour,  therefore* 
is  a benefit.  Men  envy  the  beafts  tlie  inftinct 
•which  guides  them  : but  if,  from  their  birih,  thcy 
knew,  like  them,  ail  that  they  éver  are  to  know, 
what  fhould  they  do  in  the  World  ? They  would 
faunter  through  it  without  intereft,  and  without 
curiofîty.  Ignorance,  therefore,  is  a benefit. 

The  other  ills  of  Nature  are  equally  neceffary. 
Pain  of  body,  and  vexation  of  fpirit,  which  fo 
frequently  crofs  the  path  of  Iife,  are  barriers 
ereéted  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  to  prevent  our  de- 
viating  from  her  Laws.  But  for  pain,  bodies 
would  be  broken  to  pièces  on  the  flighteft  fhock  : 
but  for  chagrin,  fo  frequently  the  companion  of 
our  enjoyments,  the  mind  would  become  the  vic- 
tim  of  every  fickly  appetite.  Difeafes  are  the  ef- 
forts of  tempérament  to  purge  ofF  fome  noxious 
humour.  Nature  employs  dileafe  not  to  deftroy 
the  body,  but  to  pteferve  it.  In  every  café,  it  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  violation  of  her  Laws, 
phyfical  or  moral.  The  remedy  is  frequently  ob- 
tained  by  leaving  her  to  a£t  in  her  own  way.  The 
regimen  of  aliments  redores  our  health  of  body, 
and  that  of  men,  tranquillity  of  mind.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  which  difturb  our  repofe  in 
fociety,  they  almoft  always  vanilh  into  air  in  foli- 
tude.  Sleep  itfelf  fimply  difpels  our  chagrin  more 
gently,  and  more  infaliibly,  than  a book  of  morals< 
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If  our  di  fl  refies  are  immoveable,  and  fuch  as  break 
our  reft,  they  may  be  mitigated  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  GOD.  Here  is  the  central  point  toward 
vvhich  ail  the  paths  of  humaff  life  converge.  Prof- 
perity,  at  ail  feafons,  invites  us  to  his  prefence, 
but  adverfity  leaves  us  no  choice.  It  is  the  means 
wbiçh  GOD  employs  to  force  us  to  take  refuge  in 
Himfelf  alone.  But  for  this  voice,  which  addrefîès 
itfelf  to  every  one  of  us,  we  fhouid  foon  forget 
Him,  efpecially  in  the  tumult  of  great  cities, 
where  fo  many  fketing  interefïs  clafh  with  thofe 
which  are  eternal,  and  where  fo  many  fécond 
caufes  fwallow  up  ail  attention  to  the  First, 

As  to  the  evils  of  Society,  they  are  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  Nature  ; but  thofe  very  evils  démon- 
flrate  the  exiflence  of  another  order  of  things  : 
for  is  il  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  Being  good 
and  juft,  who  has  difpofed  every  thing  on  the 
Earth  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  Man,  will  per- 
mit him  to  be  deprived  of  it,  without  punifhing 
the  wretch  who  dared  to  counteraft  his  gracious 
defigns  ? Will  He  do  nothing  in  behalf  of  the 
virtuous,  but  unfortunate,  man,  whofe  confiant 
fludy  was  to  pleafe  Him,  when  He  has  loaded  with 
bleffings  fo  many  mifcreants  who  abufe  them  ? 
After  having  difplay^d  a bounty  which  has  met 
with  no  return,  will  He  fail  in  exacuting  necefifary 
juftice  ? 


But 
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“ But,”  we  are  told,  <c  every  thing  dies  with 
Ci  us.  Here  we  ought  ro  believe  our  own  expe- 
ft  rience  ; we  were  nothing  before  our  birth,  and 
*£  we  fhall  be  nothing  afcer  death.”  1 adopt  the 
analogy  ; but  if  I take  my  point  of  comparifon 
from  the  moment  when  I was  nothing,  and  when 
I came  into  exifience,  Whatbecomes  of  this  argu- 
ment ? Is  not  one  pofitive  proof  better  than  ali 
the  négative  proofs  in  the  world  ? You  conclude 
from  an  unknown  pafl  to  an  unknown  future,  to  . 
perpetuate  the  nothingnefs  of  Man  ; and  I,  for 
my  part,  deduce  my  confequence  from  the  pre- 
fent,  which  I know,  to  the  future,  which  I do  not 
know,  as  an  affu rance  of  this  future  exifience.  I 
proceed  on  the  prefumption  of  a goodnefs  and  a 
juflice  to  corne,  from  the  inflances  of  goodnefs 
and  juflice  which  I a&ually  fee  diffufed  over  the 
Univerfe. 

Beftdes,  if  we  hâve,  in  our  prefent  flate,  the 
defire  and  the  pre-fentiment  only  of  a life  to 
corne  ; and  if  no  one  ever  returned  thence  to  give 
us  information  concerning  it,  the  reafon  is,  a 
proof  more  fenfible  would  be  inconfiflent  with  the 
nature  of  our  prefent  life  on  the  Earth.  Evidence 
on  this  point  mull  involve  the  famé  inconveni- 
ences  with  that  of  the  exifience  of  GOD.  Were 
we  afïured  by  fome  fenfible  demonflration,  that  a 
world  to  corne  was  prepared  for  us,  I hâve  the 
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fulleft  convidion  thaï  ail  tbe  purfuits  of  this  world 
would  from  that  inftant  be  abandoncd.  This 
perfpedive  of  a divine  felicity,  here  below,  would 
throw  us  into  a léthargie  rapture. 

> * 

I reçolled  that  on  my  retnrn  to  France,  in  a 
veffel  which  had  been  on  a voyage  to  India,  as  foon 
as  the  failors  had  perfedly  dininguilhed  the  land 
of  their  native  country,  they  became,  in  a great 
meafure,  incapable  of  attending  to  the  bufinefs  of 
the  (bip.  Some  looked  at  it  wift full y , without 
the  power  of  minding  any  other  objed  ; others 
drelfed  themfelves  in  their  beft  clothes,  as  if  they 
had  been  going  that  moment  to  difembark  ; fome 
talked  to  themfelves,  and  others  wept.  As  vve  ap- 
proached,  the  diforder  of  their  minds  increafed. 
As  they  had  been  abfent  feveral  years,  there  was 
no  end  to  their  admiration  of  the  verdure  of  the 
hills,  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  even  of  the 
rocks  which  ikirted  the  fhore,  covered  over  with 
fea-weeds  and  moffes  ; as  if  ail  thefe  objeds  haVl 
been  perfedly  new  to  them.  The  church  fpires 
of  the  villages  where  they  vvere  born,  which  they 
diftinguifhed  at  a diftance  up  the  country,  and 
which  they  named  one  after  another,  filled  them 
with  tranfports  of  delight.  Eut  when  the  veffel 
entered  the  port,  and  when  they  fawon  the  quays, 
their  friends,  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  ftretching  out  their  arms 
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to  them  with.  tears  of  joy,  and  calling  them  by 
iheir  names,  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  retain  a 
ffngle  man  on  board  5 they  ali  fprung  alhore,  and 
'it  bec'amé  neceffary,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  port,  to  employ  another  fet  of  mariners  to 
bring  thé  veffel  to  her  moorings.  ' 

•» 

What,  then,  would  be  the  café,  were  we  in- 
dulged  with  a fenffble  difcovery  of  that  Heavenly 
Country,  inhabited  by  thofe  who  are  moft  dear  to 
us,  and  who  alone  are  moft  worthy  of  our  fublime 
affedions  ? Ail  the  laborious  and  vain  folicitudes 
of  a prefent  life  would  corne  to  an  end.  The  paf- 
fage  from  the  one  world  to  the  other  being  in  every 
man’s  power,  the  gulf  would  be  quickly  fhot  î 
but  Nature  has  involved  it  in  obfcurity,  and  has 
planted  doubt  and  apprehenfion  to  guard  the  pai- 
fage. 

It  would  appear,  we  are  told  by  fome,  that  the 
idea  of  the  immortality  ot  the  foui,  could  arife  only 
from  the  fpeculations  of  men  of  genius,  who,  con- 
fidering  the  combination  of  this  Univcrfe,  and  the 
connexion  which  prefent  fcenes  hâve  with  thofe 
which  preceded  them,  muft  hâve  thcnce  conclud- 
ed,  that  they  had  a neceffary  connedion  with  fu- 
turity  ; or  elfe,  that  this  idea  of  immortality  was 
introduced  by  Legiflators,  in  a ftate  of  polilhed 
foçiety,  as  furnifliing  a diftant  hope,  tending  to 
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çonfole  Mankind  under  the  preffure  of  their  po- 
litical  injuftice.  But,  if  this  were  the  café,  how 
cquld  it  hâve  found  it’s  way  into  the  deferts, 
and  entered  the  head  of  a Negro,  of  a Caraïb,  of 
a Patagonian,  of  a Tartar  ? How  could  it  hâve 
been  diffufed,  at  once,  over  the  iflands  of  the 
South-Seas,  and  over  Lapland  ; oyer  the  volup- 
tuous  régions  of  Afia,  and  the  rude  Climates  of 
N orth- America  ; among  the  in  habitants  of  Paris, 
and  thofe  of  the  new  Hébrides  ? Pïow  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  fo  many  Nations,  feparated  by  vaft 
O céans,  fo  different  in  manners  and  in  language, 
fnould  hâve  unanim-oufly  adopted  one  opinion; 
Nations  which  frequently  affeft,  from  national  ani- 
molity,  .a  déviation  from  the  moft  trivial  cuftoms 
of  their  neiehbours  ? 

V « 

/ ' . \ 

Ail  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foui. 
Whence  could  they  hâve  derivecl  a belief  fo  flatly 
contradicled  by  their  daily  expérience  ? They 
every  day  fee  their  friends  die  ; but  the  day  never 
cornes  when  any  one  re-appears.  In  vain  do  they 
carrv  vidtuals  to  their  tombs  ; in  vain  do  they  fuf- 
pend,  with  tears,  on  the  boughs  of  the  adjoining 
trees,  the  objebts  which  in  life  were  moft  dear  to 
them  ; neither  thefe  teftimonies  of  an  inconfol- 
able  friendfliip,  nor  the  vows  of  conjugal  affeiftion 
challcnged  by  their  drooping  mates,  nor  the  la-" 
men tâtions  of  their  dear  children,  poured  out  over 
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cartb  which  covers  their  remains,  can  bring  them 

back  from  the  land  of  fliadows.  Wliat  do  they 

expéâ:  for  themÇelves,  from  a life  to  corne,  who 

exprefs  ail  this  unavailing  regret  over  the  afhes  of 

their  departed  favou  rites  ? There  is  no  profpect  fo 

inimical  to  the  interefts  of  moft-men  ; for  fome, 

having  lived  a life  of  fraud,  or  of  violence,  hâve 

reafon  to  apprehend  a ftate  of  punifhment  ; others, 

having  been  oppreffed  in  this  world,  might  juftly 

fear,  that  the  life  to  corne  was  to  be  regulated  con- 

formably  to  the  famé  deftiny  which  prefided  over 

that  which  they  are  going  to  leave. 

\ • 

Shall  vve  be  told,  Tt  is  pride  which  c-heriflies 
this  fond  opinion  in  their  breafts  ? Wliat,  is  it 
pride  that  induces  a wretched  Negro,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  to  hang  hin'ifelf,  in  the  hope  of  returning 
to  bis  own  country,  where  a fécond  ftate  of  flavery 
awaîts’him?  Other  Nations,  fuch  as  the  iflanders 
of  Taïti,  reftridt  the  hope  of  this  immortality,  to 
a renovation  of  precifely  the  famé  life  which  they 
,are  going  to  leave.  Ah  ! the  paffions  prefentr  to 
Man  far  different  plans  of  felicity  ; and  the  mi  fé- 
riés of  his  exiftence,  and  the  illumination  of  h is 
reafon,  would  long  ago  hâve  deftroyed  the  life 
that  is,  h ad  not  the  hope  of  a life  to  corne  been, 
in  the  human  brcaft,  the  refult  of  a lupernatural 
feeling. 
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But  vvherefore  is  man  the  only  one  of  ail  ani- 
mais fubje&ed  to  other  evils  than  thofe  of  Na- 
ture ? Wherefore  fhould  lie  hâve  been  abandoned 
to  himfelf,  difpofed  as  he  is  to  go  aftray  ? He  is, 
therefore,  the  viflim  of  fome  malignant  Being. 

It  is  the  province  of  Religion  to  take  us  up 
vvhere  Philofophy  leaves  us.  The  nature  of  the 
Jlls  vvhich  we  endure,  unfolds  their  origin.  If 
man  renders  himfelf  unhappy,  it  is  becaufe  he 
would,  himfelf,  be  the  arbiter  of  his  own  felicity. 
Man  is  a god  in  exile.  The  reign  of  Saturn , the 
Golden  Age,  Pandora  s box,  from  which  ifîued 
every  evil,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  hope  alone 
remained  ; a thoufand  fimilar  allégories,  diffufed 
over  ail  Nations,  attefi:  the  felicity,  and  the  fall,  of 
a firft:  Man. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  hâve  recourfe  to  foreign 
teftimonies.  We  carry  the  moft  unqueftionable 
evidence  in  ourfelves.  The  beauties  of  Nature 
bear  witnefs  to  the  exiftence  of  GOD,  and  the  mi- 
feries  of  Man  confirm  the  truths  of  Religion. 
There  exifts  not  a fingle  animal  but  what  is 
lodged,  clothed,  fed,  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
without  care,  and  almoft  without  labour.  Mail 
alone,  from  his  birth  upward,  is  overwhelmed  wlth 
calamity.  Firft,  he  is  born  naked  ; and  pofleffed 
of  fo  little  inftinét,  that  if  the  mother  who  bare 
vol,,  ii.  e him. 
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him,  were  not  to  rear  him  for  feveral  years,  he 

would  perifh  of  hunger,  of  heat,  or  of  cold.  He 
knows  nothing  but  from  the  expérience  of  his  pa- 
rents. They  are  under  the  neceffity  of  finding 
him  a place  where  to  lodge,  of  weaving  garments 
for  him,  of  providing  his  food  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  Whatever  encomiums  may  hâve  been  palfed 
on  certain  countries  for  their  fertility,  and  the 
mildnefs  of  their  climate,  I know  of  no  one  in 
vvhich  fubfiftenc#  of  the  fimpleft  kind  does  not 
coft  Man  both  folicitude  and  labour.  In  India, 
he  muft  hâve  a roof  over  his  head  to  fhelter  him 
from  the  heat,  from  the  rains,  and  from  the  infedts. 
There,  too,  he  muft  cultivate  rice,  weed  it,  threfh 
it,  fhell  it,  drefs  it.  The  banana,  the  moft  ufeful 
of  ail  the  vegetables  of  thofe  countries,  ftands  in 
need  of  being  watered,  and,  of  being  hedged 
round,  to  fecure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  vvild 
beafts  by  night.  Magazines  muft  likewife  be  pro- 
vided,  for  the  prefervation  of  provifions  during 
thofe  feafons  when  the  Earth  produces  nothing. 
When  Man  has  thus  colleded  around  him  every 
thing  neceftary  to  a quiet  and  comfortable  life, 
ambition,  jealoufy,  avarice,  gluttony,  inconti- 
nency,  or  languor,  take  pofleffion  of  his  heart. 
He  perilhes  almoft  alvvays  the  vidim  of  his  own 
pafiions.  Undoubtedly,  to  hâve  funk  thus  below 
tlie  level  of  the  beafts,  Man  muft' hâve  afpired  at 
an  equality  witli  the  Deity. 
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Wretched  mortals  ! Seek  your  happinefs  in 
Virtue,  and  you  vvill  hâve  no  ground  of  complaint 
againft  Nature.  Defpife  that  ufelefs  knowledge, 
and  thofe  unreafonable  préjudices,  which  hâve  cor- 
rupted  the  Earth,  and  which  every  âge  fubverts 
in  it’s  turn.  Love  thofe  Laws  which  are  eternal. 
Your  deftiriy  is  not  abandoned  to  chance,  nor  to 
mifchievous  démons.  Recal  thofe  times,  the  re- 
colleélion  of  which  is  ftill  fielh  among  ail  Na- 
tions. The  brute  création  every  where  found  the 
means  of  fupporting  life  ; Man  alone  had  neither 
aliment,  nor  clothing,  nor  inftinét. 

Divine  wifdom  left  Man  to  himfelf,  in  order  to 
bring  him  back  to  GOD.  She  fcattered  her  blef- 
lings  over  the  whole  Earth  that,  in  order  togather 
them,  he  might  explore  every  different  région  of 
it ; that  he  might  expand  his  reafon  by  the 
infpeélion  of  her  works,  and  that  he  might  be- 
come  enamoured  of  her  from  a fenfe  of  her  be- 
nefits.  She  placed  between  herfelf  and  him, 
harmlefs  pleafures,  rapturous  difcoveries,  pure 
delights,  and  endlefs  hopes,  in  order  to  lead 
him  to  herfelf,  flep  by  ftep,  through  the  path 
of  knowledge  and  happinefs.  She  fenced  his  way 
on  both  fides,  by  fear,  by  languor,  by  remorfe, 
by  pain,  by  ail  the  ills  of  life,  as  boundaries  def- 
tined  to  prevent  him  from  wandering  and  lofing 
himfelf.  The  mother,  thus,  fcattera  fruit  along 
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the  ground  to  induce  ner  child  to  learn  to  walk  5 
fine  keeps  at  a litcle  diflance;  fmiles  to  him,  calls 
liim,  ftretches  ont  lier  arms  towards  him  : but  if 
lie  happens  to  fall,  Aie  Aies  to  his  affiftance,  flie 
wipes  away  his  tears,  and  comforts  him. 

Thus  Providence  interpofes  for  the  relief  of 
Man,  fupplying  his  wants  in  a thoufand  extraor- 
dinary  ways.  What  would  hâve  become  of  him 
in  the  earlieft  âges,  had  lie  been  abandoned  to  his 
own  reafon,  ftill  unaided  by  expérience  ? Where 
found  he  corn,  which  at  tliis  day  conflitutes  a prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  fo  many  Nations,  and 
which  the  Earth,  while  it  fpontaneoufly  produces 
ail  forts  of  plants,  no  where  exhibits  ? Whotaught 
him  agriculture,  an  art  fo  fimple,  that  the  moft 
ftupid  of  Mankind  is  capable  of  learning  it,  and 
yet  fo  fublime,  that  themofl  intelligent  of  animais 
never  can  prétend  to  pradife  it  ? There  is  fcarcely 
an  animal  but  what  fupports  it’s  life  by  vegerables, 
but  what  lias  daily  expérience  of  their  re-produc- 
tion,  and  which  does  not  employ,  in  queft  of  thofe 
that  fuit  them,  many  more  combinations  than 
would  liave  been  necefîary  for  re-fowing  them. 

But,  on  what  did  Man  himfelf  fubfift,  till  an 
JJïs  cr  a Ccres  revealed  to  him  tliis  blefïing  of  the 
fkies?  Who  fhewed  him,  in  the  firft  âges  of  the 
World,  the  original  fruits  of  the  orchard,  fcattered 
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over  the  forefts,  and  the  alimentary  roots  con- 
cealed  in  the  bofom  of  the  Earth  ? Muft  he  not,  a 
thoufand  times,  hâve  died  of  hunger,  before  he  had 
colle&ed  a fufhciency  to  fupport  life,  or  of  poifon, 
before  he  had  learned  to  feleft,  or  of  fatigue  and 
reftlefsnefs,  before  he  had  formed  round  his  habi- 
tation grafs-plots  and  arbours  ? This  art,  the 
image  of  création,  was  referved  for  that  Being 
alone  who  bare  the  impreffion  of  the  Divinity. 

If  Providence  had  abandoned  Man  to  himfelf, 
on  proceeding  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  what 
would  hâve  become  of  him  ? Could  he  hâve  faid 
to  the  plains  : Ye  unknown  forefts,  fhew  me  the 
fruits  which  are  my  inheritance  ? Earth,  open,  and 
difclofe,  in  the  roots  buried  under  thy  furface,  my 
deftined  aliment?  Ye  plants,  on  which  my  life 
dépends,  manifeft  to  me  your  qualities,  and  fup- 
ply  the  inftindt  which  Nature  has  denied  ? Could 
he  hâve  had  recourfe,  in  his  diftrefs,  to  the  com- 
paflïon  of  the  beafts,  and,  ready  to  perilh  with 
hunger,  hâve  faid  to  the  cow  : Take  me  into  the 
numberof  thychildren,  and  let  me  fhare,  with  thy 
offspring,  the  produce  of  one  of  thy  fuperftuous 
teats  ? When  the  breatli  of  the  North-\vind  made 
him  (hiver  with  cold,  would  the  wild  goat  and  ti- 
mid  (heep  hâve  run  at  his  call  to  warm  him  with 
their  fleeces  ? Wandcring,  without  a proteftor, 
and  without  an  afylum,  when  he  heard  by  night 
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the  howlings  of  ferocious  animais  demanding  their 
prey,  could  he  hâve  made  fupplication  to  the  ge- 
nerous  dog,  and  faid  to  him  : Be  thou  my  de- 
fender,  and  I will  make  thee  my  flave  ? Who 
could  hâve  fubje&ed  to  his  authority  fo  many 
animais  which  ftood  in  no  need  of  him,  which 
furpafîed  him  in  cunning,  in  fpeed,  in  ftrength, 
unlefs  the  hand  which,  notwithftanding  his  fall, 
deftined  him  ftill  to  empire,  had  humbled  their 
heads  to  the  obedience  of  his  will  ? 

How  was  it  poflible  for  him,  with  a reafon  lefs 
infallible  than  their  infbinct,  to  raife  himfelf  ud  to 
the  very  Heavens,  to  meafure  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars,  to  crofs  the  Océan,  to  call  down  the  thun- 
der,  to  imitate  moftof  the  Works  and  appearances 
of  Nature?  We  are  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  at 
thefe  things  now  ; but  I am  much  rather  aftonifh- 
ed,  that  a fenfe  of  Deiry  fhould  hâve  fpoken  to 
his  heart,  long  before  a comprehenfion  of  the 
Works  of  Nature  had  perfected  his  underftanding. 
View  him  in^  the  ftate  of  nature,  engaged  in  per- 
pétuai war  with  the  éléments,  with  beafts  of  prey, 
with  his  fellow  créatures,  with  himfelf;  frequently 
reduced  to  fituations  of  fubj'édion  which  no  other 
animal  could  poffibly  fupport  ; and  he  is  the  only 
being  who  difeovers,  in  the  very  depth  of  mifery, 
the  ch  a radier  of  infinity,  and  the  reftlefsnefs  of  im- 
mortality.  He  eredts  trophies  ; he  engraves  the 
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record  of  his  atchievements  on  the  bark  of  trees  ; 
he  célébrâtes  his  funeral  obfequies,  and  puts  reve- 
rence  on  the  allies  of  his  forefathers,  from  whon> 
he  lias  received  an  inheritance  fo  fatal. 

He  is  incelfantly  agitated  by  the  rage  of  love  or 
of  vengeance.  When  he  is  not  the  viétiin  of  his 
fellow-men,  he  is  their  tyrant  : and  he  alone  knows 
that  Juftice  and  Goodnefs  govern  the  World,  and 
that  Virtue  exalts  Man  to  Heaven.  He  receives, 
ffom  his  cradle,  none  of  the  prefents  of  Nature,  no 
foft  fleece,  no  plumage,  no  defenfive  armour,  no 
tool,  for  a life  fo  painful  and  fo  laborious  ; and 
he  is  the  only  being  who  invites  the  Gods  to  his 
birth,  to  his  nuptials,  and  to  his  funeral  obfequies. 


However  far  he  may  hâve  been  mifled  by  ex- 
travagant opinions,  whenever  he  is  ftruck  by  un* 
expecled  burfts  of  joy  or  grief,  his  foui,  by  an  in- 
voluntary  movement,  takes  refuge  in  the  bofom  of 
Deity.  He  cries  ont  : Ah,  my  GOD  ! He  raifes 
to  Heaven  fuppliant  hands,  and  eyes  bathed  with 
tears,  in  hope  of  there  finding  a Father.  Ah  ! the 
wants  of  Man  bear  witnefs  to  the  providence  of  a 
Suprême  Being.  He,  has  made  Man  feeble  and 
ignorant,  only  that  he  may  ftay  himfejf  on  his 
ftrength,  and  illuminate  himfelf  by  his  light  ; and 
fo  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  chance,  or  malig- 
nant  fpirits,  domineer  over  a World,  where  every 
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tliing  concurred  to  deftroy  a créature  fo  wretched, 
his  prefervation,  his  enjoyments,  and  his  empire, 
demonftrate,  that,  at  ail  times,  a beneficent  GOD 
has  been  the  friend3  and  the  protedor  of  human 
îife. 
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OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  METHODS  OF  OUR  REA- 
SON,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR  SCIENCES. 

T HAVE  difplayed,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Work,  the  immenfity  of  the  ftudy  of  Nature. 
I there  propofed  new  plans,  to  affift  us  in  forming 
an  idea  of  the  order  which  fhe  has  eftablifhed  in 
ail  her  various  kingdoms  : but,  checked  by  my 
own  incapacity,  ail  that  I could  prefume  to  pro- 
mife  was,  to  trace  a flight  lketch  of  what  exifts  in 
the  vegetable  order.  However,  before  I proceeded 
to  lay  down  new  principles  on  this  fubject,  I 
thought  myfelf  called  upon  to  réfuté  the  préjudices 
‘which  the  World,  and  our  Sciences  themfelves, 
might  hâve  diffufed  over  Nature,  in  the  minds  of 
my  Readers.  I hâve,  accordingly,  exhibited  a 
faint  reprefentation  of  the  goodnefs  of  Providence 
to  the  âge  in  which  we  live,  and  the  objections 
which  hâve  been  raifed  againfl:  it.  I hâve  replied 
to  thofe  objections,  in  the  famé  order  in  which  I 
had  ftated  them,  poinling  out,  as  I went  along, 
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the  wonderful  harmony  whiçh  prevails  in  the  di- 
ftribution  of  the  Globe,  abandoned,  as  fome  would 
hâve  it,  to  the  fimple  Laws  of  motion  and  of 
chance. 

I hâve  prefented  a new  theory  of  the  courfes  of 
the  Tides,  of  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Ecliptic,  and  of  the  Univerfal  Deluge  : and  I atn 
jiow  going  to  attack,  in  my  turn,  the  methods  of 
our  Reafon,  and  the  Eléments  of  our  Sciences, 
before  I proceed  to  lay  down  fome  principles, 
which  may  indicate  to  us  a certain  path  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  Truth. 

But  let  it  be  underftood,  that  if,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  Work,  and  particularly  in  this  article,  I havc 
combatted  our  natural  Sciences,  it  is  only  fo  far 
as  fyftem  is  concerned  : I give  them  full  crédit  on 
the  fide  of  obfervation.  Befides,  I highly  refpeét 
the  perfons  whq  devote  themfelves  to  the  purfuit 
of  Science.  I knovv  nothing  in  the  world  more 
eftimable,  next  to  the  virtuous  man,  than  the  man 
of  real  knowledge,  if,  however,  it  be  poflible  to 
feparate  the  Sciences  from  Virtue.  What  facrifices 
and  privations  does  not  the  cultivation  of  them  de- 
mand  ! While  the  herd  of  Mankind  is  growing 
tich  and  renowned  by  agriculture,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  the  arts,  it  lias  been  frequently 
feen,  that  thofe  who  cleared  the  way  for  ail  thç 
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reft,  lived  in  indigence  themfelves,  unknown  to, 
and  difregarded  by,  their  contemporaries.  The 
man  of  Science,  like  the  torch,  illuminâtes  ail 
around  him,  and  remains  himfelf  in  obfcurity. 

I hâve  attacked,  then,  neither  the  Learned, 
whom  I honour,  nor  the  Sciences,  which  hâve 
l?een  my  confoladon  through  lifej  but  had  time 
permitted,  I vvould  hâve  difputed  every  inch  of 
ground  with  our  methods  and  our  fyftems.  They 
hâve  thrown  us  into  fuch  a variety  of  abfurd  opi- 
nions, in  every  branch  of  fcientific  refearch,  that, 
I do  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  our  Libraries,  at  this 
'day,  contai n more  of  error  than  of  information. 
Nay,  I could  venture  to  wager,.  that  were  you  to 
jntroduce  a blind  man  * into  the  King’s  Library, 

and 


* fhe  word  in  the  original  is,  a Slùinze-vingi.  The  Quînze- 
vingt  at  Paris  is  a royal  foundation  of  Saint  Louis,  for  the  relief 
of  fçore,  that  is,  three  hundred  blind  perfons  : hence,  in 
the  Parifian  phrafe,  any  one,  in  general,  affliéted  with  the  want 
of  fight  is  denominated  a Quinze-vingt. 

The  King s-Library  is  another  ehabli (liment,  which  refle&s 
the  higheft  honour  on  the  French  Government.  It  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Ricblieu  ; who,  however,  transferred 
the  crédit  of  it  to  the  Prince.  The  building  is  eredted  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Metropolis,  and  contains  a moft  magnificent 
collection  of  books  and  roanufcripts,  in  ail  languages,  and  rela- 
tive to  every  art  and  fcience  ; of  drawings,  models,  mathema- 
tical  inftruments,  &c.  JU  is  opçned  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
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and  let  him  take  out  any  book  at  a venture,  thc 
firft  page  of  that  book  on  which  he  may  chance  to 
lav  lais  hand,  fhall  contain  an  error.  How  many 
probabilités  fhould  1 hâve  in  my  favoilr,  among 
romance-writers,  poets,  mythologifts,  hiftorians, 
panegyrifts,  moralifts,  naturalifls  of  âges  paft,  and 
metaphyficians  of  ail  âges  and  of  ail  countries  ? 
There  is,  in  truth,  a very  Ample  method  to  check 
the  mifchief  which  their  opinions  might  produce  ; 
it  is  to  arrange  ail  the  books  which  contraditt 
themfelves,  by  the  fide  of  each  other;  as  thefe 
are,  in  every  walk  of  literature,  almoft  infinité  in 
number,  the  refult  of  human  knowledge,  as  far 
as  they  convey  it,  will  be  reduced  almofl;  to  no- 
thing. 

By  our  very  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
we  are  deluded  into  error.  Firft,  to  fucceed  in  the 
fearch  of  Truth,  we  ought  to  be  entirely  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  pafîion  ; and  yet,  from  our 
earlieft  infancy,  the  paflions  are  wilfully  fet  afloat, 
and  thus  reafon  receives  an  improper  bias  from  the 
very  firft.  This  maxim  is  laid  down  as  the  fonda- 
mental bafis  of  ail  conduit,  and  of  ail  opinion, 

and  for  a confiderable  part  of  the  day,  for  the  infpe&ion  and 
nfe  of  «rangers  as  well  as  natives.  And,  even  in  Paris,  I iaw 
no  petty  officer,  on  diitv  at  the  Library,  hold  out  his  hand  for 
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Moke  your  fortune.  The  effed  of  this  is,  vve  no 
longer  prize  any  thing  but  what  has  fome  relation 
to  this  appetite.  Even  natural  truths  vanifli  out 
of  fight,  becaufe  we  no  longer  contemplate  Na- 
ture, except  in  machines  or  books. 

•» 

In  order  to  our  believing  in  GOD,  fome  perfon 
of  confequence  muft  afîure  us  there  is  one.  If 
Fcnelon  fays  it  is  fo,  we  admit  it,  becaufe  Fenelon 
was  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy , an  Arch- 
bifhop,  a man  of  quality,  and  addreffed  by  the 
title  of  My  Lord.  We  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
exiftence  of  GOD  by  the  arguments  of  Fenelon , 
becaufe  his  crédit  refleds  fome  upon  ourfelves.  I 
do  not  mean  to  affirm,  however,  that  his  virtue 
contributed  nothing  to  the  force  of  his  reafoning  : 
but  no  farther  than  as  it  ftands  in  connedion  vvith 
his  réputation  and  his  fortune  ; for  were  vve  to  meet 
this  famé  virtue  in  a water- porter,  it’s  luftre  would 
fade  in  our  eyes.  To  no  purpofe  would  fuch  a 
one  furnifh  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a GOD, 
more  unanfwerable  than  ail  the  fpeculations  of 
Philofophy,  in  a life  labouring  under  contempt, 
hard,  poor,  laborious,  exhibiting  uniform  probity 
and  fortitude,  and  pafî'ed  in  perfed  refignation  to 
the  vvill  of  the  Suprême  : thefe  teftimonies  fo  po- 
fitive  are  of  no  confideration  at  ail  with  us  ; we 
eftimate  their  importance  from  the  celebrity  which 
tiiey  hâve  acquired.  Let  fome  Emperor  be  dif- 
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pofed  to  adopt  the  Philofophy  of  this  obfcure  mari, 
his  maxims  wili  be  immediatelÿ  extolled  in  every 
book  that  is  publifhed,  and  quoted  in  every  aca- 
demical  thefis  j engraved  portraits  of  the  Author 
would  decorate  every  pannel,  and  his  buft  in 
plafter  of  Paris  grâce  every  chimney;  he  fhould 
be  an  Epi  fie  lus  > a Socrates , a John  James  Roi  Je  au. 

But  fhould  a period  corne,  in  which  arôfe  meri 
of  as  higli  réputation  as  thefe,  in  favour  with 
powerful  Princes,  whofe  intereft  it  might  be,  that 
there  fhould  be  no  GOD,  and  who,  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  fuch  Princes,  denied  his  ex- 
iftence  ; from  the  famé  effed  of  ùür  éducation, 
•which  engaged  us  to  believe  in  GOD,  on  thefaith 
of  Fenelen , Epiftetus , Socrates , and  John  James  RouJ- 
Jeau ^ we  would  renounce  our  belief,  on  the  crédit 
of  the  others,  being  men  of  fuch  high  confidera- 
tion,  and,  befides,  fo  much  nearer  to  us.  It  is 
thus  our  éducation  warps  us  : it  difpofes  us  indif- 
ferently  to  preach  the  Gofpel  or  the  Alcoran,  ac- 
cording  as  our  intereü:  is  concerned  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other. 

N * 

Hence  arofe  this  maxim  fo  üniverfal  and  fo  per- 
nicious  : Primo  vivere,  detnde  philofophari  “do 
« live  firft,  and  feek  wifdom  afcerward.”  The 
man  who  is  not  ready.  to  give  his  hfe  in  exchange 

for  wifdom,  is  unworthy  of  knowing  her.  Juve- 
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nnV s fentiment  is  much  more  rational,  and  de- 

\ 

ferves  rather  to  be  adopted  : 

Summum  crede  nefas  vitam  præferre  pudori  ; 

Et  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  caufas  *. 

“ The  blackeft  of  crimes,  believe  it,  is  to  pre- 
“ fer  life  to  honour  ; and  for  the  fake  of  a few 
“ paltry  years  of  mere  exiftence,  to  facrifice  thaC 
“ which  alone  makes  life  defirable.” 


I fay  nothing  of  other  préjudices  which  oppofe 
themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  ambition,  which  ftimulate  every  one 
among  us  to  difhinguifh  himfelf;  and  this  can  hardly 
be  done  except  in  two  ways;  either  by  fubverting 
maxims  the  moft  undoubted,  and  the  moft  firmly 
eftablifhed,  in  order  to  fubftitute  our  own  in  their 
place  ; or  by  making  aij  effort  to  pleafe  ail  par- 
ties, from  uniting  opinions  the  moft  contradic- 
tory;  and  this,  taking  the  two  cafés  together, 
multiplies  the  ramifications  of  error  to  infinity. 
Truth  bas,  farther,  to  encounter  a multitude  of 
other  obftacles  on  the  part  of  powerful  men,  who 
can  make  an  advantage  of  error.  I fhall  confine 

* Imitated  thus  : 

The  vvorft  of  crimes,  believe  it,  generous  youth, 

Is  to  buy  life,  by  felliag  facred  truth  : 

Virtue’s  the  gem  of  life,  the  Sage’s  flore  ; 

But  life  is  death^  when  honçur  is  no  more. 
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myfelf  to  thofe  wbich  are  to  be  imputée!  to  the 
weaknefs  of  our  reafon,  and  fliall  examine  their 
influence  on  our  acquirements  in  natural  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  Laws 
which  we  hâve  prefumed  to  aflign  to  Nature,  hâve 
been  deduced  fometimes  from  our  weaknefs, 
fometimes  from  our  pride.  I fliall  take  a few  in- 
flances,  as  they  happen  to  occur  to  my  thoughts, 
and  which  are  confidered  as  moft  indubitably  cer- 
tain. For  example,  we  hâve  fettled  it,  that  the 
Sun  muft  be  in  the  centre  of  the  planets,  in  order 
to  regulate  their  motion,  becaufe  we  are  under  the 
neceflity  of  placing  ourfelves  in  the  centre  of  our 
perfonal  çoncerns,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  an 
eye  over  the  ni.  But  if,  in  the  café  of  the  celeftial 
fpheres,  the  centre  naturally  belongs  to  the  moft 
confiderable  bodies,  how  cornes  it  about  that 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  which  greatly  exceed  our  Globe 
in  magnitude,  fliould  be  at  the  extremity  of  our 
vortex  ? 

As  the  fliorteft  road  is  that  which  fatigues  us 
leaft,  we  hâve  taken  upon  us  to  conclude,  that,  in 
like  manner,  this  muft  be  the  plan  of  Nature. 
Confequently,  in  order  to  fpare  the  Sun  a jouiney 
of  about  ninety  millions  of  leagues,  which  he  muft 

every  day  perform,  in  giving  us  light,  we  let  the 

Earth 
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Earth  a fpinning  round  it’s  own  axis.  It  may  be 
fo  ; but  if  the  Earth  re volves  round  itfelf,  thpre 
muft  be  a great  différence  in  the  fpace  palfed 
throügh  by  two  cannon-balls,  fiiot  ofl  at  the  famé 
inftant,  the  one  toward  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  to- 
ward  the  Weft  ; for  the  firft  goes  âlong  vvith  the 
motion  of  the  Earth,  and  the  fécond  goes  in  the 
oppofite  cîiredion.  Wbile  both  are  flying  in  the 
air,  and  removing  the  one  from  the  other,  each 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  fix  thoufand  fathoms  in 
a minute,  the  Earth,  during  that  lame  minute,  is 
outflying  the  firft,  and  removing  from  the  fécond* 
with  a velocity  which  carries  it  along  at  the  rate 
of  fixteen  thoufand  fathoms  j this  ought  to  put 
the  point  of  departure  twenty-two  thoufand  fa- 
thom  behind  the  bail  which  is  flying  to  the  Weft, 
and  ten  thoufand  fathom  before  that  which  is  fly- 
ing to  the  Eaft. 

« 

I once  propofed  this  difficulty  to  a very  .able 
Aftronomer,  who  confidered  it  as  almoft  an  infult. 
He  replied,  as  the  cuftorh  of  our  Doftors  is*  that 
the  objection  had  been  made  long  before,  and  re- 
folved.  At  length,  as  I intreated  him  to  hâve  com* 
paffion  on  my  ignorance,  and  to  give  me  the  folu- 
tion,  he  retailed  to  me  the  pretended  experiment,  of 
a bail  dropped  from  the  top  of  a fhip’s  maft,  wh^n 
under  fail,  and  which  falls  on  deck  clofe  to  tfie 
maft,  notwithftanding  the  flfip’s  progreffive  mo- 
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tion.  “ The  Earth,”  faid  he,  “ carries  along,  in. 
“ like  manner,  the  rotation  of  the  two  balls,  in 
<c  it’s  own  movement.  Were  they  to  be  (hot  off 
<f  in  a perpendicular  direction,  they  vvould  faîl 
t(  back  precifely  on  the  point  front  whence  they 
“ were  emitted.’,  As  axioins  are  not  very  expen- 
five,  and  ferve  to  eut  fhort  ali  difficulties,  he  fub- 
joined  this  as  one  : cc  The  motion  of  a great  body 
abforbs  that  of  a fmall.”  If  this  axiom  be  founded 
in  truth,  replied  I,  the  bail  dropped  from  the 
top  of  the  maft  of  a fhip  nnder  fail,  ought  not  to 
fall  back  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  maft  ; it’s 
motion  ought  to  be  abforbed,  not  by  that  of  the 
vefîel,  but  by  that  of  the'  Earth,  which  is  far 
the  greater  body.  It  ouglit  to  obey  only  the  di- 
rection of  gravity  ; and,  for  the  famé  reafon,  the 
Earth  ought  to  abforb  the  motion  of  the  bullet 
which  is  going  along  with  it  toward  the  Eaft,  and 
force  it  back  into  the  ^annon  front,  which  it  if- 
fued. 

1 was  unwilling  to  pufh  this  difficulty  any  far- 
ther  ; but  I remained,  as  has  frequently  happened 
to  me,  after  the  moft  luminous  folutions  of  our 
fchools,  ftill  more  perplexed  than  I was  before.  I 
began  to  call  in  queftion  the  truth  of  not  only  a 
fyftem  and  of  an  experiment,  but  what  is  worfe, 
of  an  axiom.  Not  that  I rejed  our  planetary  fyf- 
tena>  fuch  gs  il  is  given  us;,  but  l admit  it  for  the 
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famé  reafon  which  at  firft  fuggefted  it.  It  is  from 
it’s  being  the  beft  adapted  to  the  weaknefs  of  my 
body,  and  of  my  mind.  I find,  in  fa<ft,  that  thé 
rotation  of  the  Earth,  evTery  day,  faves  the  Sun  a 
prodigious  journey  : but,  in  other  refpedts,  I by 
( no  means  believe  that  this  fyftem  is  that  of  Na- 
ture, and  that  fhe  has  difclofed  the  caufes  of  mo- 
tion to  men,  who  are  incapable  of  accounting  for 
the  movement  of  their  own  fingers. 

I beg  leave  to  fuggeft  fome  farther  probabilité 
in  favour  of  the  Sun’s  motion  round  the  Earth. 
“ The  Aftronomers  of  Greenwich,  having  difco- 
« vered  that  a ftar  of  Taurus  has  a déclination  of 
<{  two  minutes,  every  tvventy-four  hours  ; that  this 
« ftar  not  being  dim,  and  having  no  train,  cannot 
« be  confidered  as  a cornet,  communicated  their 
c<  obfervations  to  the  Aftronomers  of  Paris,  who 
found  them  accurate.  <M.  MeJJier  was  appointed 
*6  to  make  a report  of  this  to  the  Academy  q£ 
Sciences,  at  their  next  meeting 

If  the  Stars  are  Suns,  here  then  is  a Sun  in  mo- 
tion, and  that  motion  is  a préemption,  at  leaft, 
that  ours  may  movc. 

* Extrad  from  the  Courier  de  l’Europe,  Friffay,  4th  May, 
178-1. 
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The  ftability  of  tlie  Earth  may  be  prefumed, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  this  circumftance,  that 
the  diftance  of  the  Stars  never  changes  with  re- 
fpect  to  us,  which  muft  perceptibly  take  place,  if 
we  performed  every  year,  as  is  alleged,  a round  of 
fixty-four  millions  of  leagues  in  diameter  through 
the  Heavens  ; for  in  a fpace  fo  vaft,  we  muft,  of 
neceffity,  draw  nigher  to  fome,  and  remove  from 
others. 

Sixty-four  millions  of  leagües,  we  are  told, 
dwindle  to  a point  in  the  Heavens,  compared  to 
the  diftance  of  the  Stars.  I am  much  in  doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  this.  The  Sun,  which  is  a million 
of  times  greater  than  the  Earth,  prefents  an  appa- 
rent diameter  of  only  fix  inches,  at  the  diftance  of 

K 

thirty-two  millions  of  leagues  from  us.  If  this 
diftance  reduces  to  a diameter  fo  fmall,  a body  fo 
immenfe,  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt,  that  double  the 
diftance,  namely,  fixty-four  millions  of  leagues, 
would  diminilh  it  ftill  much  more,  and  reduce  it, 
perhaps,  to  the  apparent  magnitude  of  a Star  ; and 
it  is  far  from  being  impoffible,  that,  on  being  thus 
diminilhed,  and  on  our  ftill  removing  fixty-four 
millions  of  leagues  farther,  he  would  entirely  dif- 
jippear.  How  cornes  it  to  pafs,  then,  that  when 
the  Earth  approaehes,  or  removes  to  this  diftance 
frorn  the  Stars  in  the  Firmament,  in  performing 
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it’s  annual  circle,  no  one  of  thofe  Stars  increafes  or 
diminilhes  in  magnitude  with  refped  to  us. 

I fubmit  fome  farther  obfervations,  tending  to 
prove,  that  the  Stars  hâve,  at  leaft,  motions  pecu- 
liar  to  themfelves.  The  ancient  Aftronomers  hâve 
obferved,  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale,  a Star  whick 
prefented  much  variety  in  it’s  appearances  ; fome- 
times  it  appeared  for  three  months  together,  fome- 
times  during  a longer  interval  ; fometimes  it’s  ap- 
parent magnitude  was  greater,  fometimes  fmaller. 
The  time  of  it’s  appearances  was  irregular.  The 
famé  Aftronomers  report,  that  they  had  obferved  a 
new  Star  in  the  heart  of  the  Swan,  which  from  time 
to  time  difappeared.  In  the  year  1600,  it  was 
equal  to  a Star  of  the  firft:  magnitude  ; it  gradually 
diminilhed,  and  at  length  difappeared.  M.  Caflini 
perceived  it  in  1655.  It  increafed  for  five  years 
fucceflively  ; it  then  began  to  decreafe,  and  r’e- 
appeared  no  more.  In  1670  a new  Star  was  ob- 
ferved near  the  head  of  the  Swan.  Father  Anjelm, 
a Carthufian  friar,  and  feveral  other  Aftronomers, 
made  the  obfervation.  It  difappeared,  and  be- 
came  again  vifible  in  1672.  From  that  period,  it 
was  feen  no  more  till  1709,  and  in  1713  it  totally 
difappeared. 

. / 

Thefe  examples  demonftrate,  that  the  Stars  not 
only  hâve  motions,  but  that  they  defcribe  curves 
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-very  different  from  the  circles  and  the  ellipfes 
which  we  hâve  affigned  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 
arn  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  among  thefe  the 
famé  variety  of  motion,  as  between  thofe  of  many 
terreftrial  bodies  ; and  that  there  are  Stars  which 
defcribe  cycloïds,  fpirals,  and  many  other  curves, 
of  which  we  hâve  not  fo  much  as  an  idea. 

ï muft  proceed  no  farther  on  this  ground,  for 
fear  of  appearing  better  informed  refpeding  the 
affairs  of  Heaven,  than  thofe  which  are  much 
nearer  tous.  Ail  that  I intended  was  to  expofe  my 
doubts  and  my  ignorance.  If  Stars  are  Suns,  then 
there  muft  be  Stars  in  motion;  and,  furely,  ours 
jnay  be-in  motion  as  well  as  they  are 

It 

* I now  leave  the  Reader  to  reflet  on  the  total  difappearance 
of  thofe  Stars.  The  Ancients  had  obferved  feven  Stars  in  the 
Pléiades.  Six  only  are  now  perceptible.  The  feventh  difap- 
peared  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Ovid  lavs,  it  was  fo  affeéted  by  the 
fate  of  that  unfortunate  city,  as,  from  grief,  to  cover  it’s  face 
with  it’s  hand.  I find,  in  the  book  of  Job,  a curious  paflage, 
which  feems  to  prefage  this  difappearance  : it  is  chap.  xxxviii. 
Ver.  31.  Nmiquid  conjungere  valebis  mïcantes  Jlellas  plciadas,  aut 
gyrum  arauri  pot  cri  s diftpare  ? “ Will  it  be  in  thy  power  to 
“ unité  the  brilliant  Stars,  the  Pléiades  ; and  to  turn  afide  the 
« great  Bear  from  it’s  courfe  ?”  This  is  the  import  of  the  tranf- 
lation  of  M.  le  Maître  de  Sacÿ.  However,  if  I might  ventui  e to 
give  an  opinion  after  that  learned  man,  I would  put  a different 
fenfe  on  the  conclufion  of  the  paflage.  Gyrum  arauri  dij/ipare , 
»e ans,  in  my  opinion,  to  difliptte  the  Attraflion  of  the  arftic 
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It  is  thus  that  our  general  maxims  become  Ae 
fources  of  error  ; for  vve  never  fail  to  charge  with 
diforder  whatever  feems  to  recede  from  our  pre- 
tended  order.  That  which  I formerly  quoted, 
namely,  that  Nature,  in  her  operations,  takes  al- 
ways  the  Ihorteft  road,  lias  filled  our  Phyfics  with 
falfe  views  innumerable.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever,  more  flatly  contradided  by  expérience.  Na- 
ture makes  the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  meander 
through  the  Land,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  Sea,  in- 
ftead  of  tranfmitting  them  in  a ftraight  line.  She 
caufes  the  veins  to  perform  a winding  courfe 
through  the  human  body  ; nay,  Aie  lias  perforated 
certain  bones  exprefsly,  in  order  to  affÿrd  apaflage 
to  fome  of  the  principal  veins  into  tl/e  interior  of 
the  ftronger  limbs,  to  prevent  their  being  expofed 
to  injury  by  external  concuffions.  In  a word,  fhe 
expands  a mufhroom  in  ope  night,  but  takes  a 
century  to  bring  an  oak  to  perfection.  Nature 
very  feldom  takes  the  neareft  road,  but  fhe  al- 
ways  takes  that  which  is  belt  adapted  to  the  pur» 
pofe. 

This  rage  for  generalizing  lias  didated  to  us, 
in  every  branch  of  Science,  an  infinité  number  of 

pôle.”  I here  repeat  what  I hâve  already  obferved,  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  repleniflied  with  molt  profouiid  knowledge  of 
Nature. 

V 4 
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maxims,  fentences,  adages,  which  are  inceffantly 
contradifting  themfelves.  It  is  one  of  our  maxims, 
that  a man  of  gemus  catches  every  thing  at  a 
glance,  and  executes  ail  by  one  fingle  Lavv.  For 
my  ovvn  part,  I confider  this  fublime  method  of  ob- 
ferving  and  executing,  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind.  Man  never 
can  proceed  with  confidence  but  in  one  fingle 
path.  As  foon  as  a variety  prefent  themfelves,  he 
becomes  perplexed,  and  goes  aftray  ; he  is  at  a lofs 
to  afcertain  which  he  ought  to  purfue  : that  he 
may  make  fure  of  not  deviating,  he  admits  only 
one  to  be  right  ; and,  once  engaged,  right  or 
wrong,  pride  ftimulates  him  forward.  The  Au- 
thor  of  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  embracing  in 
his  infinité  intelligence,  ail  the  fpheres  of  ail  beings, 
proceeds  to  their  production  by  Laws  as  varions  as 
his  own  inexhauftible  conceptions,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  one  fingle  end,  which  is  their  gene- 
ral good.  Whatever  contempt  Plulofopheis  may 
exprefs  for  final  caufes,  they  are  the  only  caufes 
which  he  permits  us  to  know.  Ail  the  reft  He  is 
pleafed  to  conceal  from  us  ; and  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  remarked,  that  the  only  end  which  He 
difclofes  to  our  underfbinding,  is  alfo  the  fama 

with  that  which  he  propofes  to  our  virtues. 

» 

One  of  our  moft  ordinary  methods,  when  we 
catch  fome  efFeft  in  Nature,  is  to  dwell  upon  it, 
' at 
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at  firft,  from  weaknefs,  and  afterwards,  to  deduce 
from  it  an  univepfal  principle,  ont  of  vanity.  If 
after  this  we  can  find  means,  and  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  appiy  to  it  a geomerrical  theorem,  a 
triangle,  an  équation,  were  it  but  an  a b}  this  is 
fufficient  to  render  it  for  ever  venerable.  It  was 
thus  that,  in  the  laft  âge,  every  thing  was  ex- 
plained  on  the  principles  of  the  corpufcular  philo- 
fophy,  becaufe  it  was  perceived  that  fome  bodies 
were  formed  by  intus-fufception,  or  an  aggrega- 
tion  of  parts.  A feafoning  of  Algebra,  which  they 
found  means  to  add  to  it,  had  invefted  it  with  fo 
much  the  more  dignity,  that  moft  of  the  reafoners 
of  thofe  times  underftood  nothing  of  the  matter. 
But  being  indifterently  endowed,  it’s  reign  was  of 
fhort  duration.  At  this  day,  we  do  not  fo  much 
as  mention  the  names  of  a long  lift  of  learned  and 
illuftrious  gentlemen,  whom  ail  Europe  then  con- 
eurred  in  covering  with  laurels. 

Others  having  found  out  that  air  prefied,  fet  to 
work  with  every  fpecies  of  machinery  to  demon- 
ftrat'e  that  air  pofiefled  gravity.  Our  books  refer- 
red  every  thing  to  the  gravity  of  the  air  ; végéta- 
tion, the  human  tempérament,  digeftion,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  phenomena,  the  afcen- 
non,  of  ftuids.  They  found  themfelves  fomewhat 
embarrafted,  it  is  true,  by  capillary  tubes,  in 
which  the  fluid  afcends,  independently  of  the  ac- 
tion 
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tion  o f the  air.  But  a folution  was  found  for  this 
]ikewife  ; and  woe  betide  thofe,  in  the  phrafe  of 
certain  Writers,  whodo  not  comprehend  it!  Oihers 
applied  themfelves  to  the  invefligation  of  it’s  elaf- 
ticity,  and  hâve  explained,  equally  well,  ail  the 
operations  of  Nature,  by  this  quality  of  the  air. 
The  univerfal  cry  was,  now  the  veil  is  removed  ; 
vve  hâve  caught  lier  in  the  fad.  But  did  not  the 
Savage  know,  when  he  walked  againft  the  wind, 
that  air  had  both  gravity  and  elafticity  ? Did  he 
not  ernploy  both  thofe  qualifies  in  managing  his 
canoë  when  under  fail  ? I do  not  objed  to  invefti- 
gation,  if  n attirai  effeds  are  applied,  after  exad 
calculation,  and  unequivocal  experiment,  to  the 
neceffities  of  human  life  ; but  they  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating 
the  operations  of  Nature,  and  not  our  own. 

Others  find  it  ftill  more  commodious  to  explain 
the  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe,  without  deducing  any 
confequence  from  it.  They  afcribe  to  it  Lavvs 
w'hich  hâve  fo  much  accuracy  and  precifion,  that 
they  leave  to  the  divine  Providence  nothing  more 
to  do.  They  reprcfent  the  Suprême  Being  as  a 
Geometrician,  or  a Mechanift,  who  amufes  him- 
felf  with  making  fplieres,  merelyfor  the  pleafure 
of  fetting  thern  a fpinning  round.  They  pay  no 
regard  to  harmonies,  and  other  moral  eau fes. 

O . 

Though  the  exadnefs  of  ^heir  obfervations 
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.jaay  do  thetn  honour,  their  refults  are  by  no 
means  fatisfactory.  Their  manner  of  reafoning 
on  Nature  refembles  that  of  a Savage,  who,  on 
obferving,  in  one  of  our  cities,  the  motion  of 
the  indexes  of  a public  clock,  and  feeing,  that  on 
their  pointing  in  a certain  direction  upon  the 
hour-plate,  the  turrets  fell  a lhaking,  crowds  if- 
fned  into  the  ftreets,  and  a confiderable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  in  motion,  fhould  thence 
conclude,  that  a clock  was  the  principle  of  ail  Eu- 
ropean  occupations,  This  is  the  defed  to  be  im- 
puted  to  moft  of  the  Sciences,  which,  without  con- 
fulting  the  end  of  the  operations  of  Nature,  per, 
plex  themfelves  in  an  unprofitable  inverti  gation  of 
the  means.  The  Aftronomer  confiders  only  the 
courfe  of  the  Stars,  without  paying  the  flighteft 
attention  to  the  relations  which  they  hâve  with  the 
feafons.  Chemiftry,  having  difcovered  in  tbe  ag- 
gregation  of  bodies  only  faline  particles,  which 
mutually  afümilate,  *fees  nothing  but  fait  as  the 
principle  and  the  objeét.  Algebra  having  bcen 
invented,  in  order  to  facilitate  calculation,  lias  de- 
generated  into  a Science  which  calculâtes  only 
imaginary  magnitudes,  and  which  propofes  to  it- 
felf  theorems  only,  totally  inapplicable  to  the  de- 
mands  of  human  life. 

— % , 
From  ail  this  refults  an  infinity  of  diforders,  far 
beyond  what  I am  able  to  exprefs.  The  view  of 
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Nature,  which  fuggefts  to  Nations  the  moft  fa- 
vage,  not  only  the  idea  of  a GOD,  but  that  of  an 
infinity  of  Gods,  prefents  to  the  Philofophers  of 
the  day  only  the  idea  of  furnaces,  of  fpheres,  of 
ftills,  and  of  cryftallizations. 

The  Naïads,  the  Sylvans,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Ju- 
piter, impreffed  upon  the  Ancients  fome  refpeCt, 
at  leaft,  for  the  Works  of  Création,  and  attached 
them  ftill  farther  to  their  Country  by  a fentiment 
of  religion.  But  our  machinery  deftroys  the  har- 
monies of  Nature  and  of  Society.  The  firfl  is  to 
us  nothing  but  a gloomy  theatre,  compofed  of  le- 
vers, pulleys,  weights,  and  fprings  ; and  the  fé- 
cond merely  a fchool  for  difputation.  Thofe  fyf- 
tems,  we  are  told,  give  exercife  to  the  mental  fa- 
culties.  ït  may  be  fo  ; but  may  they  not  likewife 
miflead  the  underftanding  ? But  the  heart  is  in  no 
lefs  danger  of  being  depraved.  While  the  head  is 
laying  down  principles,  the  heart  is  frequently 
deducing  confequences.  If  every  thing  is  the  pro- 
duction of  unintelligent  powers,  of  attractions,  of 
fermentations,  the  play  of  fibres,  of  maffes,  we 
then  are  fubjeéted  to  their  laws,  as  ail  other  bodies 
are.  Women  and  children  deduce  thefe  confe- 
quences. What,  in  the  mean  time,  bccomes  of 
virtue  ? You  muft  fu’bmit,  lay  thefe  ingenious 
gentlemen,  to  the  Laws  of  Nature.  So  then,  we 
muft  obey  the  power  of  gravity  5 fit  down,  and 
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walk  no  more.  Nature  fpeaks  to  us  by  a hundred 
thoufand  voices.  Which  of  thefe  is  nowfounding 
in  our  ears  ? What,  wiil.  you  adopt  as  the  rule  of 
your  life,  the  example  of  fifhes,  of  quadrupeds,  of 
plants,  or  even  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

There  are  Metaphyficians,  on  the  contrary,  who 
without  paying  regard  to  any  one  Law  of  Phyfics, 
explain  to  you  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe, 
by  means  of  abftrad  ideas.  But  this  is  a proof 
that  their  fyftem  is  not  the  fyftem  of  Nature, 
namely,  that  with  their  materials  and  their  rne- 
thod,  it  vvould  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fubvert  their 
order,  and  to  frarne  another  totally  different  from 
it,  provided  one  were  difpofed  to  take  the  fmall 
trouble  which  it  requires.  Nay,  a refledlion  arifes 
out  of  this,  which  levelsa  mortal  blow  at  thepride 
of  human  underftanding  ; it  is  this,  that  ail  thefe 
efforts  of  the  genius  of  Man,  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  contlrud  a World,  are  incapable  of  fo 
much  as  putting  a grain  of  fand  in  motion. 


There  are  others,  who  confider  the  ftate  in 
which  we  hve  as  a ftate  of  progreflïve  ruin  and  of 
pumfhment.  They  proceed  on  the  fuppofition, 
conformably  to  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings,  that  this  Earth  once  exifted  with  other  har- 
monies. I readily  admit  what  Scripture  fays  on 
this  fubjetft,  but  I objecft  to  the  explanations  of 
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Commentators.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  our  in- 
telleCtual  powers,  that  we  are  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving  or  imagining  any  ihing  beyond  what  Na* 
ture  aâiually  exhibits  to  us.  They  are  grofsly 
miftaken,  accordinglÿ,  when  they  affirm,  for  in- 
ftance,  that,  when  the  Earth  was  in  a ftate  of 
perfection,  the  Sun  was  conftantly  in  the  Equa- 
tor;  that  the  days  and  nights  were  perpetually 
equal  ; that  there  was  an  eternal  Spring  ; that  the 
whole  face  of  the  ground  wa9  fmooth  and  level, 
and  fo  on. 

Were  the  Sun  conftantly  in  the  Equator,  I 
queftion  whether  a fingle  fpot  of  the  Globe  would 
be  habitable.  Firft,  the  Torrid  Zone  would  be 
burnt  up  by  his  fervent  heat,  as  has  been  already 
demonftrated  ; the  two  icy  Zones  would  extend 
much  farther  than  they  do  at  prefent  ; the  tempe- 
rate  Zones  would  be  at  leaft  as  cold  toward  their 
middle,  as  they  are  with  us  at  the  vernal  Equinox; 
and  this  température  would  prevent  the  greateft 
part  of  fruits  from  coming  to  matunty.  I know 
not  where  the  perpétuai  Spring  would  be  ; but, 
if  it  could  any  where  exift,  never  could  Au- 
tumn  there  exift  likewife.  The  café  would  be  ftill 
worfe  were  there  neither  rocks  nor  mountains  on 
the  furface  of  the  Globe,  for  not  one  river,  nay 
not  a brook  of  water  would  flow  over  the  whole 
Earth.  There  would  be.  neither  fti citer  nor  reflex. 
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to  the  North,  to  cherifli  the  germination  of 
plants,  and  there  would  be  ncither  fhade  normoif- 
ture,  to  the  South,  to  preferve  them  from  the  heat. 
Thefe  wonderful  arrangements  aflually  exifl;  in 
Finlahd,  in  Svveden,  at  Spitzberghen,  and  over 
the  vvhole  northern  régions,  which  become  loaded 
with  rocks  in  proportion  as  the  latitude  increafes  ; 
and  they  rife,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Antilles,  in 
the  Ifle  of  France,  and  in  ail  the  other  Mands  and 
diftrids  comprehended  between  the  Tropics, 
where  the  face  of  the  ground  is  covered  over  with 
rocks,  efpecially  toward  the  Line  ; in  Ethiopia, 
the  territory  of  which  Nature  bas  overfpread  with 
vaft  and  lofty  rocks,  almoft  perpendieular,  which 
form  ail  around  them  deep  valleys,  delightfully  * 
fhady  and  cool.  Thus,  as  was  before  obferved, 
in  order  to  réfuté  oui*  pretended  plans  of  perfec- 
tion, it  is  fufficient  to  admît  them. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  Literati,  on  the  con- 
trary,  who  never  deviate  froni  their  track,  and 
who  abftain  froni  looking  at  any  thing  beyond  if. 
however  rich  in  faéts  they  may  be  ; fuch  are  the 
Botanifts.  They  hâve  obferved  the  fexual  parts 
in  plants,  and  employ  themfelves  entirely  in  col- 
lçfting  and  arranging  them,  conformably  to  the 
number  of  thofe  parts,  without  troubling  them- 
felves about  knowing  any  thing  farther  of  them. 
When  they  hâve  claflcd  them  in  their  heads  and  in 
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their  herbals,  into  umbellated,  into  rofefforrned,  or 
into  tubulous,  with  the  number  of  their  (lamina; 
if  to  this  they  are  able  to  affix  a parcel  of  Greek 
terms,  they  are  poffeffed,  as  they  imagine,  of  the 
complété  fyftern  of  végétation.- 

Others  of  them,  to  do  them  juftice,  go  fome- 
what  farther.  They  (ludy  the  principes  of 
plants;  and  in  order  to  attain  their  objeft,  ponnd 
them  in  mortars,  or  diffolve  them  in  their  alem- 
bics.  The  procefs  being  completed,  they  exhibit 
faits,  oils,  earths  ; and  tell  you  gravely,  thefe  are 
the  principles  of  fuch  and  fuch  a plant.  For  my 
own  part,  I no  more  believe  that  any  one  can  fhew 
me  the  principles  of  a plant  in  a phial,  than  he 
can  difplay  thofe  of  a wolf,  or  of  a lheep,  in  a 
kettle,  1 refpeft  the  myfterious  operations  of  Che- 
miftry  ; but  whenever  they  aft  on  vegetables,  the 
procefs  deftroys  them.  Permit  me  to  t|uote  th^ 
decifion  which  an  eminent  Phyfician  lias  pro- 
nounced  on  his  own  experiments.  I mean  Do&or 
J.  B.  Cbomely  in  the  preliminary  difcourfe  to  his 
ufeful  Abridgment  of  the  ITiftory  of  common 
Plants  *.  “ Two  thoufand  analyfes  nearly,”  fays 

he,  “ of  different  plants,  made  by  the  Chemifts 
<c  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  hâve  afford- 
<C  ed  us  no  farther  information  than  this,  that 


* Vol.  i.  page  37. 
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“ from  ail  vegetables  may  be  extra&ed  a certain 
“ quanfity  of  an  acid  liquor,  more  or  lefs  of  ef- 
“ fential  or  fetid  oil,  of  fait  fixed,  volatile,  or 
“ concrète,  of  infipid  phlegm,  and  of  earth;  and, 
“ in  many  cafés,  almoft  the  famé  principles,  and 
‘f  in  the  famé  quantifies,  from  plants  vvhofe  vir- 
“ tues  are  extremely  different.  This  very  tedious, 
“ and  very  painful  purfuit,  accordingly,  lias. 
te  turned  out  a merely  ufelefs  attempt  toward  a 
“ difcovery  of  the  effeds  of  plants  ; and  lias  fervecï 
“ only  to  undeceive  us,  refpedting  the  préjudices 
“ which  might  hâve  been  entertained  in  favour  of 
t(  fuch  an  analyfis.”  He  adds,  that  the  celebrated 
Chemift  Homberg , having  fovvn  the  feeds  of  tho 
faîne  plants  in  two  frames,  filled  with  earth,  im- 
pregnated  with  a ftrong  lye,  the  one  of  which  waj 
afterwards  watered  with  common  water,  and  the 
other  with  water  in  which  nitre  had  been  diffolved, 
thefe  plants  re-produced  very  nearly  the  famé 
principles.  Here,  then,  is  our  fyftematic  Science 
completely  overturned  ; for  it  can  difeover  the  ef- 
fential  qualities  of  plants,  neither  by  their  compo- 
fition  nor  their  decompofition. 

! - 

Many  other  errors  hâve  been  adopted  refpedf- 
ing  the  Laws  of  the  expanfion  and  the  fecunda- 
uon  of  plants.  The  Ancients  had  difhnguifhcd, 
in  many  plants,  males  and  femalesj  and  a féconda- 
tion, by  means  of  émanations  of  the  feminal  pow- 
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der,  fuch  as  in  the  date-bearing  palm-tree.  Wc 
hâve  applied  this  Law  to  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  embraces,  no  dôubt,  a very  exten- 
five  field  -,  but  how  many  vegetables,  befides,  pro- 
pagate  themfelves  by  fuckers,  by  bips,  by  knit- 
tings,  by  the  extremities  of  their  branches  ! Here 
are,  then,  in  the  famé  kingdom,  various  methods 
of  re-produdion.  Neverthelefs,  when  vve  per- 
ceive  no  longer  in  Nature,  the  Law  which  has  once 
been  adopted  in  our  books  of  Science,  we  are 
vveak  enough  to  imagine  that  Ihe  has  gone  aftray. 
We  hâve  only  one  thread,  and  when  it  fnaps,  we 
conclude,  that  the  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe  muft  be 
on  the  point  of  diffolution.  The  Suprême  Intel- 
ligence difappears  from  before  our  eyes,  the  mo- 
ment that  our  own  happens  tobe  a little  difturbed. 
1 entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  eftablifhed  Laws  for  the  vegetable 
World,  now  fo  generally  fludied,  which  are  flill 
to  us  entirely  unknown.  I take  the  liberty  to  fub- 
join  on  this  fubjeéb,  an  obfervation  which  I fubmit 
to  the  expérience  of  my  Readers. 

' Having  tranfplanted,  in  the  month  of  February 
of  the  year  1783,  fome  fimple  violet  plants,  which 
had  begun  to  pufh  out  fmall  flower-buds;  this 
tranfplantation  checked  their  expanfion  in  a man- 
ner  very  extraordinary.  Thefe  fmall  buds  never 
came  into  Jflower,  but  their  ovary  having  fwelled, 
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attained  the  ufual  iize,  and  changed  into  a capfula 
filled  with  fecds,  without  difplaying,  outwardly  or 
inwardly,  either  petal,  or  anthera,  or  fbgma,  or 
any  part  whatever  of  the  flower.  Ail  thefe  buds 
prefented  fucceffively  the  famé  phenomena  in  the 
months  of  May,  of  June,  and  of  July,  but  no  one 
of  thofe  violet  plants  prefented  the  leaft  femblance 
of  a flower.  I only  perceived  in  the  fhooting  buds 
which  I opened,  the  parts  which  fhould  hâve  com- 
pofed  the  flower  withered  within  the  calix.  I fowed 
again  their  feeds  which  had  not  been  fecundated, 
and  hitherto  they  hâve  not  fprung  up.  This  ex- 
periment  fo  far  is  favourable  to  the  Linnæan  fyf- 
tem  ; but  it  is  in  another  refpe<5t  a déviation,  as 
.it  demonftrates  the  poflibility  of  a plant’ s pro- 
ducing  fruit  without  having  flowered. 

It  raay  be  here  proper  to  remark,  once  for  ail, 
that  phyfical  Laws  are  fubordinate  to  the  Laws  of 
utility,  that  is,  to  give  an  inftance,  the  Laws  of 
végétation  are  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  fen- 
fible  beings,  for  whofeufethey  were  defigned.  Ac- 
cordingly,  though  the  flowering  of  my  violet  may 
hâve  beeninterrupted,  this  prevented  not  the  prg- 
duclion  of  it’s  feeds,  which  were  deftined  to  be  the 
fubfiftence  of  fome  animal,  whofe  nattiral  food  it 
is.  For  this  reafon,  too,  the  moft  ufeful  plants, 
fuch  as  the  gramineous,  are  thofe  which  hâve  the 
greateft  variety  of  methods  to  re- produce  them- 
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felvcs.  If  Nature,  with  refpeft  to  them,  had  corï- 
fined  herfelf  rigidly  to  the  Law  of  florification, 
they  could  not  multiply,  when  paftured  upon  by 
animais  which  continually  browze  on  their  fum- 
mits.  The  famé  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to 
fuch  as  grovv  along  the  water  courfes,  as  reeds  and 
the  aquatic  trèes  ; willows,  alders,  poplars,  ofiers, 
mangliers,  when  the  waters  fwell,  and  bury  them 
in  find,  or  totally  fubvert  them,  as  is  frequently 
the  café.  The  iliores  would  remain  deftitute  of 
verdure,  if  the  vegetables,  which  are  native  there, 
had  not  the  faculty  of  re-produ&ion  by  means  of 
their  own  fhoots.  But  the  café  is  different  with 
refpe6t  to  the  vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains,  as  palm-trees,  firs,  cedars,  larches,  pines, 
which  are  not  expofed  to  fimilar  accidents,  and 
which  cannot  be  propagated  by  ffips.  Nay,  if 
you  crop  off  the  fummit  of  the  palm-tree,  it  dies. 

Wc  likewife  find  thefe  famé  laws  of  adaptation 
and  utility  in  the  génération  of  animais,  to  which 
we  afcribe  uncertainty,  as  foon  as  we  perceive  va- 
riety  ; or  when  we  appçehend  an  approximation 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  means  of  imaginary 
relations,  fuggefted  by  the  perception  of  effeéts 
common  to  both.  Thus,  for  example,  if  fonte  of 
our  more  délicate  plant-infects  are  viviparous  in 
Summer,  it  is  becaufe  their  young  find,  at  that 
feafon,  the  température  and  the  food  which  are 
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adapted  to  them  on  coming  into  the  world  ; and 
if  they  are  oviparous  in  Autumn,  it  is  becaufe  the 
pofterity  of  créatures  fo  délicate  could  not  hâve 
furvived  the  W inter,  without  having  been  fhut  up 
in  eggs.  ' For  fimilar  reafons,  if  you  tear  off  a claw 
from  a live  crab  or  lobfter,  it  pufhes  out  another, 
which  fprings  out  of  it’s  body,  as  a branch  out  of 
a tree.  Not  that  this  animal  re-produftion  is  the 
effe£t  of  any  mechanical  analogy  betvyeen  the  two 
kingdoms  : but  thofe  animais  being  deftined  to 
live  on  the  fhores,  atnong  the  rocks,  where  they 
are  expofed  to  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  Nature 
has  bçftowed  on  them  the  faculty  of  re-producing 
the  limbs  expofed  to  be  bruifed,  or  broken  off,  by 
the  rolling  about  of  rocky  fubftances,  as  fhe  has 
given  to  vegetables,  which  grow  by  the  waters,  the 
power  of  re-produ£tion  by  fhoots,  becaufe  they 
are  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  inundations. 

Medicine  has  deduced  a multitude  of  errors 
from  thofe  apparent  analogies  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  It  is  fufficient  to  examine  the 
train  of  lier  ftudies,  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  are 
liable  to  ftrong  fufpicions.  She  purfues  the  ope- 
rations of  the  foui  through  the  ftrudure  of  a 
corpfe,  and  the  fonctions  of  life  in  the  lethargy  of 
death.  If  ihe  happens  to  pcrceive  fome  valuable 
property  in  a vegetable,  fhe  exalts  it  into  an  uni- 
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verfal  remedy.  Liften  to  her  aphorifms.  Plants 
are  ufeful  to  human  life  : hence  fhe  concludes, 
that  a vegetable  diet  will  make  a man  live  for 
feveral  âges.  Who  is  able  to  enumerate  the 
books,  the  treatifes,  the  panegyrics,  which  hâve 
been  compofed  on  the  virtues  of  plants  î Multi- 
tudes of  patients  die,  notwithftanding,  with  their 
ftomachs  full  of  thofe  wonderful  fimples.  Not 
that  I undervalue  their  qualities  vvhen  judicioufly 
applied  ; but  I abfolutely  rejedl  the  reafonings 
which  attempt  to  conneâ:  the  duration  of  human 
life  with  the  ufe  of  a vegetable  regimen. 

The  life  of  Man  is  the  refult  of  ail  the  moral 
adaptations,  and  dépends  much  more  on  fobriety, 
on  tempérance,  and  the  other  virtues,  than  on  the 
nature  of  aliments.  The  animais  which  live  en- 
tirely  on  plants,  dô  they  attain  even  fo  much  as 
the  âge  of  Man  ? The  deer  and  wild  goats,  which 
feed  on  the  admirable  vulnerary  herbs  of  Switzer- 
land  ought  never  to  die  ; neverthelefs,  they  are 
very  fliort-lived.  The  bees  which  fuck  the  neflar 
of  their  flowers,  likewife  die,  and  feveral  of  their 
fpecies,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year.  There  is  a li- 
mited  term  fixed  for  the  life  of  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal, and  a regimen  peculiar  to  it  ; that  of  Man 
alone  extends  to  every  variety  of  aliment.  The 
Tartar  lives  on  raw  horfe-flefli,  the  Dutchman  on 
fifti,  another  nation  on  roots,  another  on  milk 
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<3iet;  and  in  ail  countries  you  meet  with  old 
people.  Vice  alone,  and  mental  uneafinefs,  Ihorten 
Jiuman  life  $ and  I am  perfuaded,  that  tlie  moial 
affections  are  of  fuch  extenfive  influence,  with  re- 
fpect  to  Man,  that  there  is  not  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  difeafes  but  what  owes  it’s  origin  to 

them. 

Hear  what  Socrates  thought  of  the  fyflematic 
Philofophy  of  his  âge  ; for  in  ail  âges.  Aie  has 
abandoned  herfelf  to  the  famé  extiavagancics. 
« He  did  not  amufe  himfelf,”  fays  Xenophon  *, 
c:  with  refearches  into  the  myfteries  of  Nature  ; 
(i  or  with  enqumng  in  what  mannei,  that  which 
“ the  Sophifts  call  the  World  was  cieated;  nor 
44  what  irrefiftible  elaftic  force  governs  ail  celeflial 
“ things  : on  the  contrary,  he  expofed  the  folly 
“ of  thofe  who  addid  themfelves  to  fuch  contem- 
plations,  and  demanded,  if  it  was  after  having 
<c  acquired  a perfedt  knowledge  of  human  things, 
<c  that  they  undertook  the  inveftigation  of  thofe 
“ which  are  divine  ; or  whether  they  confidered 
“ it  as  a charadler  of  true  wifdom,  to  negledt 
“ what  was  vvithin  their  reach,  in  order  to  grafp 
44  at  objeds  far  above  them.  He  exprefled  ftill 
“ farther  aftonifliment,  that  they  did  not  difcern 
<c  the  impoflibility  of  Man’s  comprehending  ail 


* Xenophon' s Mémorable  Things  of  Socrates , book  i. 
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“ thole  wonders,  confidering  that  the  perfons  who 
“ had  the  réputation  of  being  mod  profoundly 
tc  fkilled  in  fuch  matters,  maintained  opinions 
“ contrat!  iftory  to  each  other,  and  quarrelled  like 
‘c  madmen.  For  as  among  madmen,  there  are 
fome  undaunted  at  the  approach  of  the  mod 
“ formidable  calamities,  and  others  affrighted 
<c  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  danger;  in 
iC  like  manner,  among  thofe  Philofophers,  fome 
(i  hâve  maintained,  that  there  is  no  action  which 
“ may  not  be  performed  in  public,  nor  a word 
“ which  may  not  be  freely  fpoken  in  the  prefence 
“ of  the  vvhole  World  ; others,  on  the  contrary, 
“ hâve  taught,  that  ail  intercourfe  with  men  ought 
“ to  be  broken  ofif,  and  perpétuai  folitude  prefer- 
“ red  to  fociety  : fome  hâve  poured  contempt  on 
“ temples  and  altars,  and  decried  the  worlhip  of 
v the  Gods  ; others  are  fuch  flaves  to  fu perdition, 
“ as  to  adore  wood,  and  ftone,  and  irrational  ani- 
“ mais.  And  as  to  the  Science  of  natural  things, 
“ fome  hâve  acknowledged  but  one  fingle  being; 
e'  others  hâve  admitted  an  infinité  nnmber  : fome 
“ infift,  that  ail  things  are  in  a date  of  perpétuai 
tc  motion  ; others,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
“ motion  : fome  tell  you  that  the  World  is  filled 
“ with  incedant  générations  and  difToiutions  ; and 
“ others  adure  you  that  nothing  is  generated  or 
“ dedroyed.  He  faid  farther,  that  lie  wouîd  be 
“gladly  informcd  by  thofe  ingenious  gentlemen, 
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“ whether  they  entertaincd  the  hope  of  fome  timcv 
“ or  other  reducing  ro  pradtice  what  they  taught, 
“ as  perfons  inftrudted  in  any  art,  hâve  it  in  their 
“ power  to  ex«ercife  it  at  pleafure,  either  for  their 
“ own  private  émolument,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
“ their  friends  ; and  whether  they  likewife  ima- 
“ gined,  after  they  had  difcovered  the  caufes  of 
“ every  thing  that  cornes  to  pafs,  that  they  fhould 
“ be  able  to  difpenfe  winds  and  rains,  and  difpofe 
“v  of  times  and  feafons,  in  fubf&rviency  to  their 
“ neceffities  ; or  if  they  fatisfied  themfelves  with 
“ the  bare  knowledge  of  thofe  things,  without  any 
“ éxpedlation  of  advantage  from  them.” 

Not  that  Socrates  vvas  unacquainted  with  Nature, 
for  he  had  ftudied  her  thoroughly  ; but  he  had 
relinquillied  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufcs,  en 
tirely  in  the  view  of  rifing  into  admiration  at  the 
refults.  No  one  ever  had  colledted  more  obferva- 
tions  on  this  fubjeft  than  he  had  done.  He  made 
frequent  ufe  of  thefe  in  his  converfatiorft  on  the 
divine  Providence. 


Nature  prefents  to  us,  on  every  (îde,-  nothing 
but  harmonies,  and  adaptations  to  our  neceffities  $ 
and  we  will  obftinately  perfifl  in  vain  efforts  to 
trace  her  up  to  the  caufes  which  (lie  employs  ; as 
if  we  meant  to  extort  from  her  the  fecrets  of  her 
power.  W e do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  moft 
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common  principles  which  fhe  fets  a working  in 
our  hands,  and  in  our  feet.  Earth,  water,  air,  and 
fire,  are  éléments,  as  we  fay.  But  under  what 
form  muft  Earth  appear,  in  order  to  be  an  élé- 
ment ? That  ftratum  called  humus , which  almoft 

i 

every  where  covers  it,  and  which  ferves  as  a bâtis 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  a refufe  of  ail  forts 
of  fubttances,  of  mari,  of  fand,  of  clay,  of  vege- 
tables. 

Is  it  the  fand  which  conftitutes  it’s  elementary 
part  ? But  fand  appears  to  be  a fecretion  from  the 
rock.  Is  it  the  rock,  then,  which  is  an  element  > 
But  it  has  the  appearance,  in  it’s  turn,  of  being  an 
aggregation  of  fand,  as  we  fee  it  to  be  in  matTes  of 
free-ftone.  Whether  of  the  two,  fand  or  rock, 
was  the  principle  of  the  other  ? and  which  took 
the  precedenc.y  in  the  formation  of  the  Globe  ? 
Suppofing  us  pofleffed  of  authentic  information  as 
to  tliis  particular,  what  ground  hâve  we  gained  ? 
There  are  rocks  formed  of  aggregations  of  ail 
forts.  Granité  is  compofed  of  grains  ; marbles 
and  calcareous  ftones,  of  the  patte  of  (hells  and 
madrépores.  There  are  likewife  banks  of  fand, 
compofed  of  the  wreck  of  ail  thefe  ftones  : I hâve 
feen  the  fand  of  cryftal. 

Shell-fifh,  which  feem  to  give  us  fome  light  re- 
fpeéting  the  nature  of  calcareous  ftone,  by  no 

means 
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means  indicate  to  us  the  primitive  ongin  of  tliat 
fubftance  ; for  they  themfelves  forai  their  fhells 
of  the  refufe  that  fvvims  in  the  Seas.  The  difficul- 
ties  mcreafe  as  you  attempt  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  fo  many  various  bodies  iffuing  out  of  the 
Earthj  and  nourifhed  by  it.  In  vain  you  call  to 
your  affiftance  analogies,  affimilations,  homoge- 
neïties,  and  heterogeneïties.  Is  it  not  flrange, 
that  thoufands  of  fpecies  of  refinous,  oily,  elaftic, 
foft,  and  combuftible  vegetables,  fliould  differ  fo 
entirely  from  the  rugged  and  ftony  foil  which  pro- 
d uces  them  ? 

The  Siamefe  Philofophers  eafily  get  rid  of  ail 
embarraffment  on  the  fubjedt,  for  they  admit,  in 
Nature,  a fifth  element,  which  is  wood.  But  this 
fupplement  is  incapable  of  carrying  them  very 
far;  for  it  is  fl i 11  more  aftonifhing,  that  animal 
fubftance  fliould  be  formed  of  vegetable,  than  that 
this  laft  fliould  be  formed  of  foffil.  Which  way 
does  it  become  fenflble,  living,  and  impaftioned  ? 
They  admit,  I grant,  the  interpofitîon  of  the  Sun’s 
action.  But  how  is  it  poflible  that  the  Sun  fliould 
be,  in  animais,  the  caufe  of  any  moral  affeétion  ; 
or,  if  you  like  the  phrafe  better,  of  any  paflion, 
when  we  do  not  fee  it  . exercifing  a difpofing  in- 
fluence even  on  the  component  parts  of  plants  ? 
For  example,  it’s  general  effedt  is  to  dry  that 
which  is  humid.  How  cornes  it  to  pafs,  then, 

that 
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rîiat  in  a peach  expofed  to  it’s  adion,  the  pulp  ex- 
ternalîy  fhould  be  meltingly  plump,  and  the  nut 
vvithin  extremely  hard  ; whereas  the  contrary  takes 
place  in  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree,  which  is  reple- 
nifhed  with  milk  inwardly,  and  clothed  externally 
with  a (liell  as  hard  as  a Itone  ? 

Neither  lias  the  Sun  more  influence  on  the  me- 
chajjical  conftrudion  of  animais  : their  interior 
parts,  which  are  moft  corjftantly  moiflened  with 
humours,  with  blood  and  marrow,  are  frequently 
the  hardeft,  fuch  as  the  teeth  and  the  bones;  and 
the  parts  moft  expofed  to  the  adion  of  his  heat 
are  often  very  foft,  as  hair,  feath'çrs,  the  flefh,  and 
the  eyes.  Once  more,  how  cornes  it  to  pafs,  that 
there  is  fo  little  analogy  between  plants  tender, 
ligneous,  liable  to  putrefadion,  and  the  Earth 
which  produces  them  ; and  between  the  corals 
and  the  madrépores  of  ftone,  which  form  banks  fo 
extenflve  between  the  Tropics,  and  the  fea-water 
in  which  they  are  formed  ? To  ail  appearance,  the 
contrary  ought  to  happen  : the  water  ought  to 
hâve  produced  foft  plants,  and  the  earth  folid 
plants.  If  things  exift  thus,  there  muft,  undoubt- 
edly,  be  more  lhan  one  good  reafon  for  it  ; I 
think  I hâve  a glimpfe  of  a very  tolerable  one  : 
it  is  this,  that  if  thefe  analogies  adualiy  took  place, 
the  two  éléments  would  in  a fhort  time  become 
uninhabitable  j they  would  foon  be  overwhelmed 
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by  their  gwiï  végétation.  The  Sea  would  be  inca- 
pable of  breaking  madrépores  of  wood,  and  the 
air  of  diflblving  forefts  of  ftone. 

The  famé  doubts  might  be  ftarted,  refpedting 
the  nature  of  Water.  This  element,  we  allégé,  is 
formed  of  fmall  globules,  which  roll  one  over  an- 
other;  that  it  is  to  the  fpherical  form  of  it’s  ele- 
mentary  particles  we  ought  to  afcribe  it’s  fluidity. 
But  if  thefe  are  globules,  there  muft  be  between 
them  intervals  and  vacuities,  without  which  thcy 
could  not  be  fufceptible  of  motion.  How  cornes 
jt  to  pafs,  then,  that  water  is  incomprefïible  ? If 
you  apply  to  it  a ftrong  compreffing  power  in  a 
tube,  it  will  force  it’s  way  through  the  pores  of 
that  tube,  though  it  be  of  gold;  and  will  burft  it,  if 
of  iron.  Employ  what  efforts  you  pleafe,  you  will 
find  it  impoffible  to  reduce  it  to  a fmaller  fize. 
But  fo  far  from  knowing  the  form  of  it’s  compo- 
nent  parts,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  détermine  that 
of  the  coïnbined  whole.  Does  it  confift  in  beinc»- 
expanded  into  invifible  vapours  in  the  air,  as  the 
dew,  or  colleéled  into  mifl  in  the  clouds,  or  con- 
folidated  into  maffes  in  the  ice,  or  finally,  in  a 
fluid  ftate,  as  in  the  rivers.  Fluidity,  it  is  faid, 
forms  one  of  it’s  principal  chara&ers.  Yes,  be- 
caufe  we  drink  it  in  that  ftate,  and  becaufe,  under 
this  relation,  it  interefts  us  the  moft.  We  déter- 
mine it’s  principal  chara&er,  as  we  do  that  of  ail 

the 
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the  objeéts  of  Nature,  for  the  reafon  which  I hâve 
already  luggeded,  from  ourown  rnoft  craving  ne- 
ceffity;  but  this  very  character  appears  foreign  to 
it  : for  it  owes  it’s  fluidity  only  to  the  aélion  of  the 
beat  5 if  you  deprive  it  of  this,  it  changes  into 
ice.  Itwould  be  very  fingular,  fhould  it  be  made 
to  appear,  after  ail  our  fundamental  définitions, 
that  the  natural  date  of  water  was  to  be  folid,  and 
that  the  natural  date  of  earth  was  to  be  fluid  : 
now  this  muft  addually  be  the  café,  if  water  owes 
it’s  duidity  only  to  heat,  and  if  earth  is  nothing 
but  an  aggregation  of  fands  united  by  different 
glues,  and  attracded  to  a common  centre,  by  the 
general  addion  of  gravity. 

The  elementary  qualifies  of  air,  are  not  of  more 
cafy  détermination.  Air,  we  fay,  is  an  eladic 
body  : when  it  is  fhut  up  in  the  grains  of  gun- 
powder,  the  atdion  of  fire  dilates  it  to  fuch  a de- 
gree,  as  to  communicate  to  it  the  power  of  hurling 
a globe  of  iron  to  a prodigious  diftance.  Buthow 
could  it  hâve  been,  with  ail  this  eladicity,  com- 
preffed  into  the  grains  of  a crumbling  powder  ? 
If  you  put  even  any  liquid  fubdance  into  a date 
of  fermentation  in  a fiafk,  a thoufand  finies  more 
air  will  be  feparated  from  it,  tban  you  could  force 
into  the  velfel  without  breaking  it.  How  could 
this  air  be  confined  in  a fubdance  loft  and  fluid, 
without  difengaging  itfelf  by  its  own  a&ion  ? 

The 
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The  air  vvhen  loaded  with  vapours,  we  farther 
û\y,  is  refrangible.  The  farther  we  advance  to  the 
North,  the  more  elevated  does  the  Sun  appear 
over  the  Horizon,  above  the  place  which  he  ac- 
tually  occupies  in  the  Heavens.  The  Dutch  ma- 
riners,  who  pafled  the  Winter  of  1 597,  in  Nova- 
Zembla,  after  a night  of  feveral  months,  faw  the 
Sun  re-appear  fifteen  days  fooner  than  they  ex- 
pecled  his  return.  AU  this  is  very  well.  But  if 
vapours  render  the  air  refrangible,  why  is  there  no 
Aurora,  nor  twilight,  nor  any  durable  refraflion  of 
light  whatevcr,  between  the  Tropics,  not  even  on. 
the  Sea,  where  fo  many  vapours  are  exhaled,  by 
the  confiant  aétion  of  the  Sun,  that  the  Horizon 
is  fometimes  quite  involved  in  mift  by  them. 

The  light  is  not  refraded,  fays  another  Philo- 
fopher,  by  the  vapours,  but  by  the  cold  ; for  thé 
refradion  of  the  Atmofphereis  not  fo  great  at  the 
end  of  Summer,  as  at  the  end  of  Winter,  at  the 
autumnal  Equinox,  as  at  the  vcrnal. 

I admit  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ; however, 
after  very  hot  days  in  Summer,  there  is  refradion  to 
the  North,  as  well  as  in  oui*  temperate  Climates, 
and  there  is  none  between  the  Tropics  : the  cold, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  mecha- 
nical  caufe  of  refradion,  but  it  is  the  final  caufe  of 
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it.  This  wonderful  multiplication  oflight,  whîc.h 
increafes  in  the  Atmofphere,  in  proportion  to  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  cold,  is,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
a confequence  of  the  famé  L,avv  which  tranfmits 
the  Moon  into  the  northern  figns,  in  proportion  as 
the  Sun  forfakes  them,  and  which  caufes  her  to  il- 
luminate  the  long  nights  of  our  Pôle,  while  the 
Sun  is  nnder  the  Horizon  ; for  light,  be  of  vvhat 
fort  it  may,  is  vvarm.  Thefe  wonderful  harmonies 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Eléments,  but  in  the 
will  of  Him  who  has  eftablithed  them  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  neceffîties  of  beings  endowed  with 
fenfibility. 

Fire  prefents  to  us  phenotnena  ftill  more  incom- 
prehenfible.  Firil  of  ail,  Is  fire  matter  ? Matter, 
according  to  the  définitions  of  Philofophy,  is  that 
which  is  divifible  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 
Fire  is  divifible  cnly  in  perpendicular  length. 
Never  will  you  divide  a flame,  or  a ray  of  the  Sun, 
in  it’s  horizontal  breadth.  Here,  then,  is  matter 
divifible  only  in  two  di mentions.  Befides,  it  has 
no  gravity,  for  it  continually  afcends  ; nor  levity, 
for  it  defcends,  and  pénétrâtes  bodies  ever  fomuch 
below  it.  Fire,  we  are  told,  is  contained  in  ail 
bodies.  But,  being  of  a confuming  nature,  How 
does  it  not  devour  them  ? Pïow  can  it  remain  in 
water  without  being  extingnifiied  ? 
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Thefe  difficultés,  and  feveral  others,  induced 
Newton  to  believe  that  fire  was  not  an  element, 
but  certain  fubtile  matter  put  in  motion.  Fric- 
tion, it  is  true,and  collifion,  elicit  fire  from  fev-eral 
bodies.  But  how  cornes  it,  that  air  and  water, 
though  agitated  ever  fo  mu  ch,  never  catch  fire  ? 
Nay,  How  cornes  it  that  water  even  gets  cold  by 
motion,  though  it’s  fluidity  is  entirely  owing  to 
it’s  being  impregnated  by  fire  ? Contrary  to  the 
nature  of  ail  other  motions,  Wherefore  does  that 
of  fire  go  on  in  a confiant  ftate  of  propagation,  in- 
ftead  of  meeting  a check.  Ail  bodies  lofe  their 
motion  by  communicating  it.  If  you  fhrike  feveral 
billiard  balls  with  one,  the  motion  is  communi- 
cated  among  them,  it  is  divided  and  loft.  But  a 
fingle  fpark  of  fire  difengages  from  a piece  of 
wood,  the  igneous  particles,  or  the  fubtile  matter 
if  you  will,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  the 
vvhole  together  increafe  their  rapidity  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  make  one  vaft  conflagration  of  a 
whole  foreft. 

We  are  not  better  acquainted  with  the  négative 
qualifies.  Cold,  they  tell  us,  is  produced  by  the 
abfence  of  heat  : but  if  cold  is  merely  a négative 
quality,  How  is  it  capable  of  producing  pofitive 
effeds  ? If  you  put  into  water  a bottle  of  iced 
wine,  as  l hâve  feen  done  in  Ruflia,  oftener  than 
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once,  you  fee,  in  a fhort  time,  ice  of  an  inch 
in  thicknefs  cover  the  outfide  of  the  bottle.  A 
block  of  ice  diffules  cold  ail  over  the  furrourding 
atmolphere.  Darknefs,  neverthelefs,  which  is  a 
privation  of  light,  diffufes  no  obfcurity  over  fur- 
rounding  light.  If  you  open,  in  a day  of  Sum- 
mer,  a grottoat  once  dark  and  cool,  thefurround- 
ing  light  will  not  be  in  the  leaft  impaired  by  the 
darknefs  which  it  contained  ; but  the  beat  of  the 
adjacent  air  will  be  perceptibly  diminifhed  by  the 
cold  air  which  iffues  from  it.  I am  aware  of  the 
reply  ; it  will  be  faid,  if  there  is  no  perceptible 
obfcu ration  in  the  firft  café,  it  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
trême rapidity  of  light,  which  replaces  the  dark- 
nefs ; but  this  would  be  increafing  the  difficulty, 
inftead  of  removingit,  by  fuppofing  that  darknefs, 
too.  Las  pofitive  effeds,  which  we  bave  not  time 
now  to  animadvert  upon. 

It  is,  however,  on  fuch  pretended  fundamental 
principles,  that  moft  of  our  fyftems  of  Phyfics  are 
reared.  If  we  are  in  an  error,  or  in  a date  of  ig- 
norance, at  the  point  of  departure,  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  go  aftray  on  the  road  ; and  it  is 
really  incredible  with  what  facility,  after  having 
laid  down  our  principles  fo  flightly,  we  repay  our- 
felves  in  confequences,  in  vague  ternis,  and  in 
contradidory  ideas. 
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I liave  feen,  for  example,  the  formation  of  thun- 
der  explained,  in  highly  celebrated  phyfical  tra&s. 
Some  demonftrate  to  you,  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  collifion  of  two  clouds,  as  if  clouds,  or  foggy 
vapours,  ever  could  produce  a collifion  ! Others 
gravely  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  effedt  of  the  air  di- 
lated  by  the  fudden  inflammation  of  the  fulphur 
and  of  the  nitre  vvhich  float  in  the  air.  But,  in 
order  to  it’s  being  capable  of  producing  it’s  tre- 
mendous  exploitons,  we  are  under  the  neceffity-of 
fuppofing,  that  the  air  was  confined  in  a body 
which  made  fome  refiftance.  If  you  fet  fire  to  a 
great  mafs  of  gumpovvder  in  an  unconfined  fitua- 

tion,  no  explofion  follows.  1 know  very  well  that 

» 

the  détonation  of  thunder  has  been  imitated,  in 
the  experiment  of  fulminating  powder  ; but  the 
materials  employed  in  the  compofition  of  it  hâve  a 
fort  of  tenacity.  They  undergo,  on  the  part  of  the 
iron  ladle  which  contains  them,  a refiftance  againft 
which  they  fometimes  a6t  with  fo  much  violence 
as  to  perforate  it.  After  ail,  to  imitate  a pheno- 
menon  is  not  to  explain  it.  The  other  effets  of 
thunder  are  explained  with  fimilar  levity.  As  the 
air  is  found  to  be  cooler  after  a thunder- ftorm,  the 
nitre,  we  are  told,  which  is  diffufed  through  the 
Atmofphere,  is  the  caufe  of  it  ; but  was  not  that 
nitre  there  before  the  explofion,  when  we  were  al- 
moft  fuffocated  with  heat  ? Does  nitre  cool  only 
when  it  is  fet  on  fire  ? According  to  this  mode  of 
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reckoning,  our  batteries  of  cannon  ought  to  be- 
come  glaciers  in  the  midft  of  a battle,  for  a world 
of  nitre  is  kindled  into  flame  on  fuch  occafions  ; 
they  are  under  the  neceffity,  however,  of  cooling 
the  cannon  vvith  vinegar  ; for,  after  having  been 
fired  off  twenty  times,  in  quick  fucceffion,  it  is 
impoffible  to  apply  your  hand  to  the  piece.  The 
flame  cf  the  nitre,  though  inftantaneous,  power- 
fully  pénétrâtes  the  métal,  notwithftanding  it’s 
thicknefs  and  folidity. 

The  heat,  it  is  true,  may  likewife  be  occaiîoned 
by  the  interior  vibration  of  the  parts.  Whatever 
may  be  in  this,  the  cooling  of  the  air,  after  a 
thunder-ftorm,  proceeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
flratum  of  frozen  air  which  furrounds  us,  to  the 
height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hnndred  fathoms  ; 
and  which,  being  divided  and  dilated  at  it’s  bafe, 
by  the  fàre  of  the  ftormy  clouds,  flows  haflily  into 
our  Atmofphere.  It’s  motion  détermines  the  fire  of 
the  thunder,  to  direét  itfelf,  contrary  to  it’s  nature, 
toward  the  Earth.  It  produces  ftill  farther  effeéts, 
which  neither  time  nor  place  permit  me  at  prefent 
to  unfold. 

It  was  affirmed,  in  the  lad  âge,  that  the  Earth 
was  drawn  out  at  the  Pôles;  and  we  are  now  po- 
fitively  told,  that  it  is  fiattened  there.  I Ihall  not 
at  prefent  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  prin~ 
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ciples  from  which  this  laft  conclufion  has  been  de- 
duced,  and  the  obfervations  on  which  it  has  been 
fupported.  The  flattening  of  the  Earth  at  the 
Pôles  has  been  accounted  for  from  a centrifugal 
force,  to  which  likewife  it’s  motion  through  the 
Heavens  has  been  afcribed;  though  this  pretended 
force,  which  has  increafed  the  diameter  of  the 
Earth  at  the  Equator,  has  not  the  power  of  raifing 
fo  much  as  a ftraw  into  the  air, 

The  flattening  of  the  Pôles,  they  tell  us,  has 
been  afcertained,  by  the  meafu rement  of  two  ter- 
reftrial  degrees,  made  at  a vaft  expenfe,  the  one  in 
Peru,  near  the  Equator,  and  the  other  in  Lapland, 
bordering  upon  the  polar  Circle  Thofe  expe- 
riments  were  made,  undoubtedly,  by  men  of  very 
great  capacity  and  réputation.  But  perfons  of  at 
leafl:  equal  capacity,  and  of  a name  as  high  in  the 
republic  of  Science,  had  demonftrated,  upon  other 
principles,  and  by  other  experiments,  that  the 
Earth  was  lengthened  at  the  Pôles.  CaJJtni  efti- 
mates  at  fifty  leagues,  the  length  by  which  the 
axis  of  the  Earth  exceeds  it’s  diameters,  which 
gives  to  each  of  the  Pôles  twenty-five  leagues  of 
élévation  over  the  circumferenceof  the  Globe.  We 

* It  is  évident,  that  the  conclufion,  from  thofe  very  meafure- 
ments,  ought  to  hâve  been,  that  the  Earth  is  lengthened  at  the 
Pples.  See  the  Explanation  of  the  Plates  in  vol.  i. 
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{hall  certainîy  enlift  under  the  banner  of  this  illuf- 
trious  Aftronomer,  if  we  confider  the  teftimony  of 
the  eye  as  of  an  y weight  ; for  the  ftiade  of  the 
Earth  appears  oval  over  it’s  Pôles,  in  central 
eclipfes  of  the  Moon,  as  was  obferved  by  Tycho 
Brhaê  and  Kepler.  Thefe  names  are  a hoft  in 
themfelves. 

But  without  confidering  any  name  as  an  autho- 
rity,  where  natural  truths  are  concerned,  we  may 
conclude,  from  (impie  analogies,  the  élongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  Earih.  If  we  confider,  as  has  been 
already  faid,  the  two  Hemifpheres  as  two  rnoun- 
tains,  whofe  bafes  are  at  the  Equator,  the  fummits 
at  the  Pôles,  and  the  Océan,  which  alternately 
flows  from  one  of  thefe  fummits,  as  a great  river 
defcending  from  a mountain,  we  (hall  hâve,  under 
this  point  of  view,  objedls  of  comparifon  which 
may  affift  us  in  determining  the  point  of  élévation 
from  which  the  Océan  takes  it’s  rife,  by  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  place  where  it’s  courfe  terminâtes. 
Thus  the  fummit  of  Chimboraco,  the  moft  ele- 
vated  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  out  of  which  the  ri- 
ver of  the  Amazons  iffues,  having  a league  and 
one-third  nearly  of  élévation,  above  the  rnouth  of 
that  river,  which  is  diftant  from  it,  in  a ftraight 
line,  about  twenty-fix  degrees,  or  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  it  may  be  thence  concluded,  that  the 
fummit  of  the  Pôle  muft  be  elevated  above  the 
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circumference  of  the  Earth  nearly  five  leagues,  in 
order  to  hâve  a height  proportioned  to  the  courfe 
of  the  Océan,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  Line, 
ninety  degrees  diftant,  that  is  to  fay,  tvvo  thou- 
fand,  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  a ftraight 

line. 

If  we  farther  confider,  that  the  courfe  of  the 
Océan  does  not  terminate  at  the  Line,  but  that 
when  it  defcends  in  Summer  from  our  Pôle,  it  ex- 
tends beyond  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  as  far  as 
to  the  eaftern  extremities  of  Afia,  where  it  forms 
the  current  known  by  the  name  of  the  wefterly 
Monfoon,  which  almoft  encompaffes  the  Globe, 
under  the  Equator,  we  fhall  be  under  the  neceffity  ( 
of  aiïigning  to  the  Pôle,  from  which  it  takes  it’s 
departure,  an  élévation  proportioned  to  the  courfe 
which  it  is  deftined  to  perform,  and  of  tripling, 
at  leaft,  that  élévation,  in  order  to  give  it’s  waters 
a fufFicient  declivity.  I put  it  down,  then,  at  fif- 
teen  leagues  : and  if  to  this  height  we  add  that  of 
the  ices  which  are  there  accumulated,  the  enor- 
mous  pyramids  of  which  over  icy  mountains, 
hâve  fometimes  an  élévation  of  one-third  above 
the  heights  which  fupport  them,  we  lhall  find  that 
the  Pôle  can  hardly  hâve  lefs  than  an  élévation  of 
the  twenty-five  leagues  above  the  circumference 
which  CaJJini  afîigned  to  it. 

R 4 
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Obelifks  of  ice  ten  leagues  high,  are  not  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  centre  of  cupolas  of  ice  two  thou- 
fand  leagues  in  diameter,  which,  in  Winter,  cover 
our  northern  Hemifphere  ; and  which  hâve  like- 
wife,  in  the  fouthern  Hemifphere,  in  the  month 
of  February,  that  is,  in  the  very  Midfummer  of 
that  Hemifphere,  prominent  borders,  elevated  like 
promontories,  and  three  thoufand  leagues,  at  leaft, 
in  circumference,  according  to  the  relation  of  Cap- 
tain  Cook,  vvho  coafted  round  them  in  the  vears 
3773  and  1774. 

» 

The  analogy  which  I eftablifh  between  the  two 
Hemifpheres  of  the  Earth,  the  Pôles,  and  the 
Océan  which  fîows  from  them,  and  two  mountains, 
their  peaks,  and  the  rivers  which  there  hâve  their 
fources,  is  in  the  order  of  the  harmonies  of  the 
Globe,  which  exhibits  a great  number  of  fimilar 
harmonies  on  a fmaller  fcale  in  the  Continents, 
and  in  moft  iftands,  which  are  Continents  in  mi- 
niature. 

It  would  appear,  that  Philofophy  has,  in  ail 
âges,  affe&ed  to  find  out  very  obfcure  caufes,  in 
order  to  explain  the  moft  common  effects,  in  the 
view  of  attra&ing  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar, 
who,  in  faét,  fcarcely  ever  admire  any  thing  but 
what  they  do  not  comprchend.  She  has  not  tailed 
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to  take  the  advantage  of  this  weaknefs  of  mankind, 
by  infolding  herfelf  in  a pompofity  of  words,  or 
in  the  myfteries  of  Geometry,  the  better  to  carry 
on  the  déception.  For  hovv  many  âges  did  Aie 
ring  in  our  fchools,  the  horror  of  a vacuum  which 
Ihe  afcribed  to  Nature?  How  many  fagacious 
pretended  demonftrations  of  this  hâve  been  given, 
which  were  to  crown  their  authors  with  never- 
fading  laurels,  but  which  are  now  gone  to  the 
Jand  of  forgetfulnefs  ? 

She  difdains,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dwell  on 
(impie  obfervations,  which  bring  down  to  the  level 
of  every  capacity,  the  harmonies  which  unité  ail 
the  kingdoms  of  Nature.  For  example,  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  our  day  refufes  to  the  Moon  ail  influ- 
ence over  vegetables  and  over  animais.  It  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  certain,  that  the  moft  coniiderable 
growth  of  plants  takes  place  in  the  night-time  ; 
nay,  that  there  are  feveral  vegetables  which  flower 
only  during  that  feafon  ; that  numerous  clafîes  of 
infefts,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fifhes,  regulate 
their  loves,  their  hunting  matches,  and  their  péré- 
grinations according  to  the  different  phafes  of  the 
orb  of  night.  But  what,  dégradé  Philofophers 
to  the  expérience  of  gardeners  and  fifhermen  ! 
What,  condelccnd  to  think  and  talk  like  fuch 
groundlings  ! 


If 
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If  Philofophy  déniés  the  influence  of  the  Moon 
over  the  minuter  objeds  of  the  Eat  th,  fhe  makes 
It  up  amply,  by  conferring  on  her  a very  extenfive 
power  over  the  Globe  itfelf,  without  being  over- 
fcrupulous  about  the  felf-contradidion.  She  af- 
fîrms,  that  the  Moon,  in  pafîing  over  the  Océan, 
preffes  upon  it,  and  thus  occafions  the  flux  of  the 
rides  on  it’s  fhores.  But  how  is  it  poffible  that 
the  Moon  fhould  comprefsour  Atmofphere,  which 

t 

only  extends,  they  fay,  to  a feore  of  leagues,  at 
moft,  from  us  ? Or,  admitting  a fubtile  matter, 
and  poflefled  of  great  elaflicity,  vvliich  fhould  ex- 
ten.d  from  our  Seas  as  far  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
Moon,  how  could  this  matter  be  comprefïed  by 
it,  unlefs  you  fuppofe  it  confined  in  a channel  ? 
Muft  it  not,  in  it’s  adual  date,  extend  totlie  right 
and  to  the  left,  while  the  adion  of  the  planetfound 
it  impoflible  to  make  itfelf  felt  on  any  one  deter- 
minate  point  of  the  circumference  of  our  Globe  ? 

Befides,  why  does  not  the  Moon  ad  oq  lakes,  ' 
and  feas  of  fmall  extent,  where  there  are  no  tides  > 'S 
Their  fmallnefs  ought  no  more  to  exempt  them 
from  the  influence  of  her  gravitation;>tjian  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  her  light.  Why  are  tides 
almoft  imperceptible  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 
Wherefore  do  they  undergo,  in  many  places,  in- 
termittent movements,  and  retardations  of  two  or 
three  days  ? Wherefore,  in  a vvord,  toward  theNorth, 
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do  they  corne  from  the  North,  from  the  Eaft,  or 
from  the  Weft,  and  not  ftom  the  South,  as  was 
obferved,  with  furprize,  by  Marlens,  Barents , Lin - 
fchotten  and  Ellisy  who  expe&ed  to  fee  them  corne 
from  the  Equator,  as  on  the  coafts  of  Europe  ? 

The  principal  movements  of  the  Sea,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  take  place,  in  our  Hemifphere,  at  the 
famé  times  with  the  principal  phafes  of  the  Moon  ; 
but  we  ought  not  from  thence  to  conclude  tlieir 
necelfary  dépendance,  and  ftill  lefs  explain  it  by 
Laws  which  are  not  demonftrated.  The  Currents 
and  the  Tides  of  the  Océan  proceed,  as  I think  I 
hâve  proved,  from  the  effufion  of  the  ices  of  the 
Pôles  ; which  dépend,  in  their  turn,  on  the  va- 
riety  of  the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  as  he  approaches 
lefs  or  more  toward  either  Pôle  : and  as  the  phafes 
of  the  Moon  are  themfelves  regulated  by  the 
courfe  of  the  Orb  of  Day,  this  is  the  reafon  why 
both  take  place  at  the  famé  time. 

Farther,  the  Moon  when  full  has,  as  we  hâve 
already  obferved,  an  effe&ive  and  evaporating 
warmth  : fhe  muft  a&,  therefore,  on  the  polar 
ices,  efpecially  when  at  the  full  *.  The  Academy 

This  obfervation  was  made  more  than  fixteen  hundred 
years  ago.  “ The  Moon  produces  thaw  ; diflolving  ail  ices 
“ and  frofts  by  the  humiditv  of  her  influence.”  Plinÿs  Natural 
Hrjlory.  Book  ii,  chap.  ioi. 
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of  Sciences  formerly  maintained  that  her  light  did 
not  warm,  after  experiments  made  on  her  rays, 
and  on  the  bail  of  a thermometer,  with  a burning 
mirror.  But  this  is  not  the  firft  error  into  which 
we  hâve  been  betrayed  by  our  books  and  our  ma- 
chinery,  as  we  fhall  fee  when  we  corne  to  fpeak  of 
the  decompofition  of  the  folar  ray  by  the  prifm. 
Neither  is  it  the  firft  time  that  an  afîembly  of  Li- 
terati  hâve,  without  examination,  adopted  an  opi- 
nion on  the  authority  of  perfons  who  made  expe- 
ïiments  with  much  formality  and  ftatelinefs.  And 
this  is  the  way  that  errors  get  into  vogue.  The 
one  in  queftion  has,  however,  been  completely  re- 
futed,  firft  at  Rome,  and  afterward  at  Paris,  by  a 
very  fimple  experiment.  Some  one  tock  a fancy 
to  expofe  a veflel  full  of  water  to  the  light  of  the 
Moon,  and  to  place  one  fimilar  to  it  in  the  Iliade. 
The  water  in  the  firft  veflel  was  evaporated  much 
fooner  than  that  in  the  fécond, 

To  no  purpofe  do  we  exert  ail  our  induftry  and 
ingenuity  ; we  can  lay  hold  of  nothing  in  Nature, 
except  refults  and  harmonies  : firft  principles  uni- 
verfally  efcape  us.  And,  what  is  worft  of  ail,  the 
methods  of  our  Sciences  hâve  exerciled  a perni- 
cious  influence  on  our  morals  and  on  religion.  It 
is  very  ealy  to  miflead  men  with  refpeét  to  an  in- 
telligence which  governs  ail  things,  when  nothing 
is  nrefented  to  them  as  firft  caules  but  meçhanical 
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means.  Alas  ! it  is  not  by  thefe  that  we  fhall  be 
able  to  find  our  way  toward  that  Heaven,  which 
we  prétend  to  know  fo  well.  The  greateft  of 
Mankind  hâve  caft  an  eye<LbitheTward  as  their  laft 
afylum.  Cicero  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
being,  after  death,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Stars;  and 
Cefar,  from  that  élévation,  to  prefide  over  the  def- 
tiny  of  Rome.  An  infinité  number  of  other  men 
hâve  limited  theit  future  happinefs  to  a fuperin- 
tendance  of  maufoleums,  groves,  fountains  ; and 
others  to  a re-union  with  the  objeds  of  their  loves. 
As  for  us,  what  are  we  now  hoping  for  from  Earth 
and  from  Heaven,  where  we  fee  nothing  beyond 
the  levers  of  our  pitiful  machines  ? 

How  1 as  the  reward  of  our  virtues,  îs  our  def- 
tination  to  mount  no  higher  than  this,  to  be  con- 
founded  with  the  éléments  ! What,  thy  foui,  O 
fublime  Feneion  ! to  be  exhaled  in  inflammable 
air  ; and  to  hâve  had  on  the  Earth  the  fenti- 
ment  of  an  order  which  did  not  exift  even  in 
the  Heavens  ! How,  among  thofe  Stars  fo  lumi- 
nous,  is  there  nothing  but  material  Globes  ; and 
in  their  motions,  fo  confiant  and  fo  varied,  nothing 
but  blind  attrapions  ? How  ! Every  thing  around 
us  infenfible  matter  and  no  more  ; and  intelligence 
given  to  Man,  who  could  give  himfelf  nothing, 
°nly  to  render  him  miferable  ! How  ! and  can  we 
hâve  been  deceived  by  the  involuntary  fentiment 

which 
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which  makes  us  raife  our  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  the 
agony  of  forrow,  there  to  folicit  relief!  The  ani- 
mal on  the  point  of  clofing  his  career,  abandons 
himfelf  to  his  natural  inftin&s.  The  ftag  at  bay 
feeks  refuge  in  the  moft  fequeftered  fpot  of  the 
forefts,  content  to  yield  up  the  roving  fpirit  which 
animâtes  him,  under  their  hofpitable  fhades.  The 
dying  bee  forfakes  the  flowers,  returns  to  expire 
at  the  door  of  lier  hive,  and  to  bequeath  her  focial 
inftinâ:  to  her  beloved  Republic.  And  Man,  fol- 
lowing  the  bent  of  his  reafoning  powers,  can  he 
no  where  find,  in  the  widely  extended  univerfe, 
any  thing  worthy  of  receiving  his  departing  fighs  ; 
not  even  inconftant  friends,  nor  felfifli  kindred, 
nor  an  ungrateful  Country,  nor  a foil  ftubborn  to 
ail  his  labours,  nor  a Heaven  indifferent  to  crimes 
and  to  virtue  ? 

Ah  ! it  is  not  thus  that  Nature  has  apportioned 
her  gifts.  We  bewilder  ourfelves  with  our  vain 
Sciences.  By  driving  the  refearches  of  our  under- 
ftanding  up  to  the  very  principles  of  Nature,  nay, 
of  Deity,  we  hâve  flifled,  in  the  heart,  ail  feel- 
ing  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  famé 
thing  has  befallen  us  which  once  befel  a peafant 
who  was  living  happily  in  a little  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  Alps.  A brook,  which  defcended 
from  thofe  mountains,  fertilized  his  garden.  For 
a long  time  he  adored,  in  tranquillity,  the  benefi- 
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cent  Naïad  who  kept  his  ftream  perpetually  flow- 
ing  ; and  who  increafed  it’s  quantity  and  it’s  cool- 
nefs  as  the  Summer’s  beat  increafed.  One  day  a 
fancy  ftruck  him,  that  he  would  go  and  difcover 
the  place  where  (he  concealed  her  inexhauftible 
urn.  To  prevent  his  going  aldray,  he  begins  witîi 
purfuing  upward  the  track  of  his  rivulet.  By  lit  rie 
and  little  he  rifes  upon  the  mountain.  Every  ftep 
he  takes,  in  afcending,  difcovers  to  him  a thoufand. 
new  objebts  ; plains,  forefts,  rivers,  kingdonrs* 
boundlefs  Océans.  Tranfported  vvith  delight,  he 
proceeds  in  flattering  hope  of  fpeedily  xeaching 
the  blefled  abode  where  the  Gods  prefide  over  the 
deftiny  of  this  World.  But,  after  a painfbl 
fcramble,  he  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  a tremendous 
glacier.  He  no  longer  fees  any  thing  arouiad  him 
but  mifts,  rocks,  torrents,  précipices.  Ail,  ali 
has  vanilhed.  Sweet  and  tranquil  valley,  humble 
roof,  beneficent  Naiad  ! his  patrimony  is  now  re- 
duced  to  a cloud,  and  his  divinity  to  an  enormout 
mafs  of  ice. 

It  is  thus  that  Science  has  condudled  us  through 
fedudive  paths,  to  a termination  fo  fearful.  She 
drags  after  her,  in  the  train  of  her  ambitions  re- 
fearches,  that  ancient  malédiction  pronounced 
againft  the  firft  man  who  (hould  date  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  her  forbidden  tree*,  “ Behold,  the  maa 

* Genefis,  chap.  iiii,  ver.  22. 
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**  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  kriow  good  and  evil.” 
He  fliall  not,  therefore,  “put  forth  his  hand, 
“ and  take  alfo  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live 
<c  for  ever.”  What  literary,  pôlitical,  and  religious 
fquabbles  hâve  our  pretended  Sciences  excited  ? 
How  many  men  has  fhe  prevented  from  living 
even  a fingle  day  ! 

I 

The  fublime  gënius  and  thé  pure  fpirit  ôf  New- 
ton, affuredly,  could  not  hâve  ftood  ftill  at  the 
boundary  prefcribed  to  a vulgar  mind.  On  ob- 
ferving  the  clouds  reforting  from  every  quarter  to 
the  mountains  which  feparate  Italy  from  the  reft  of 
Europe,  he  would  hâve  inferred  the  attradlion  of 
their  fummits,  and  the  c!ire<ftion  of  their  chains, 
conformably  to  the  bafons  of  the  Seas,  and  to  the 
courfes  of  the  winds  : he  would  thence  hâve  in- 
ferred équivalent  difpofitions  for  the  different  fum- 
mits  of  the  Continent  and  of  the  Jflands  : he  woulcî 
hâve  feen  the  vapours  arifing  out  of  the  bofom  of 
the  Seas  of  America,  and  conveying,  through  the 
air,  fecundity  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  fixing  them- 
felves  in  folid  ice  on  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the 
rocks,  in  order  to  cool  the  Atmofphere  of  hot 
countries  ; undergoing  new  combinations,  to  pro- 
duce new  effedts  ; and  returning  in  a fluid  ftate, 
to  wafli  their  former  fhores,  diffufing,  in  their  myf- 
terious  progrefs,  unlimited  abundance,  in  a thou- 
fand  different  channels.  He  would  hâve  obferved, 

with 
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Nvitli  admiration,  the  confiant  impulfion  commu- 
iiicated  to  fo  many  varions  movements,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  one  fingle  luminary,  the  Sun,  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  thirty-two  millions  of  leagues . and, 
inftead  of  fruitlefsly  rambling  after  the  habitation 
of  a Naïad,  at  the  fummit  of  the  Alps,  he  would 
hâve  proflrated  himfelf  before  that  GOD,  whofe 
providence  embraces  the  concerns  of  a whole 
Univerfe* 

In  order  to  fludy  Nature  with  underflanding, 
and  to  advantage,  ail  the  parts  mufl  be  viewed  in 
their  harmony  and  connedlion.  For  my  part,  I, 
who  do  not  prétend  to  be  a Newton , am  deter- 
mined  never  to  leave  the  borders  of  my  rivulet, 
I fhall  fet  up  my  reft  in  my  humble  valley,  and 
employ  myfelf  in  culling  fome  herbs  and  flowers^ 
happy  if  I am  able  to  form  of  them  fome  garlands 
to  decorate  the  entrance  of  that  ruftic  Temple, 
which  my  feeble  hands  hâve  prefumed  to  rear  to 
the  Majefly  of  Nature  ! * 


* The  fyftem  of  the  harmonies  of  Nature,  which  I am  prçr* 
ceeding  to  unfold,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  Man.  It  was  lirft  difplayed  by  Pylbagoras 
•of  Samos,  who  was  the  father  of  Philofophy,  and  the  founder 
of  that  feél  of  Philofophers  who  hâve  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  the  name  of  Pythagoreans.  Never  did  a fuccefllon  of  men 
arife  fo  enlightened,  as  thofe  Sages  were,  in  the  natural 
Sciences  ; and  noue  whofe  difeoveries  refleft  higher  honour  on 
vol.  u.  s tke 
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the  human  tmderftanding.  There  exifted,  at  that  time,  Phild- 
fophers,  who  maintained  that  vvater,  fire,  air,  atoms,  were  the 
principles  of  things.  Pytbagoras  infifted,  in  oppofition  to  thi» 
doftrine,  that  the  principles  of  things  were  the  adaptations  ând 
the  proportions  of  which  the  harmonies  were  compofed,  and 
that  goodnefs  and  intelligence  conflituted  the  nature  of  GOD. 

He  was  the  firft  who  gave  to  the  Univerfe  the  epithet  of 
xooya©c,  munilus , becaufe  of  it’s  order.  He  maintained  that  it 
was  governed  by  a Providence  ; a fentiment  perfecfîy  conform- 
able  to  the  ténor  of  our  Sacred  Books,  and  tci  expérience.  He 
învented  the  five  Zones,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  Zodiac.  He 
taught  that  the  Torrid  Zone  was  habitable.  He  afcribed  earth- 
quakes  to  the  water.  In  fa£t,  their  focufes,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
volcanos,  as  we  hâve  already  indicated,  are  always  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sea,  or  of  fome  great  lake,  He  believed  that  each  of  the 
Stars  was  a World,  containing  an  Earth,  an  Air,  and  a Heaven; 
and  even  in  his  time,  this  had  been  an  anciently  received  opi- 
nion ; for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  verfes  of  Orpbeus.  Finally, 
he  difcovered  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  which  has  ferveci 
as  a bafis  to  an  infinité  number  of  geometrical  theoremï  and 
folutions. 


Philolaiis,  of  Crotona,  one  of  his  difciples,  maintained,  that 
flie  Sun  received  the  fire  diffufed  over  the  Univerfe,  and  rever- 
berated  it,  which  affords  a better  explanation  of  his  nature  thart 
the  perpétuai  émanations  of  Iight  and  heat  which  we  afcribe  to 
him,  without  réparation,  and  without  exhauftion,  He  held' 
that  Comets  were  Stars,  which  re-appeared  after  a certain  re- 
■Solution.  ÆccteSy  another  Pythagorean,  maintained  the  exiflv 
ence  oftwo  Continents,  that  which  we  inhabit,  and  one  oppo- 
fite  to  it  ; an  idea  applicable  only  to  America. 

Thefe  Philofophers  believed,  that  the  foui  of  Man  was  a har- 
mony  compofed  of  two  .parts  ; the  one  reafonable,  the  other 
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irrational.  They  placed  the  firft  in  the  head,  and  the  other 
round  the  heart.  They  contended  for  it’s  immortality  ; and 
taught,  that  at  the  death  of  the  man,  his  foui  returned  to  the 
Soûl  of  the  Univerfe.  They  approved  of  divination  by  dreamÿ 
and  augury,  and  condemned  that  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  facrifices.  They  had  fuch  a ftrong  fenfe  of  humanity,  thafc 
they  abftained  from  fliedding  the  blood  eren  of  animais,  anjl 
from  eating  their  flefh. 

Nature  rewarded  their  virtues,  and  the  gentlefeTs  of  their 
mannçrs,  by  innumerable  difcoveries,  and  beftowed  on  them  thç 
glory  of  having  as  followers,  Socrates,  Plàto , Archj  'as  of  Ta- 
rentum,  who  invented  the  fcrevv,  Xenophon,  Epam*on-L.\  who 
was  educated  by  Lyjîs  the  Pythagorean,  and  the  good  King, 
Numa,  who  taught  the  Tufcan  priefts  to  conjure  down  the  thun* 
der  : in  a word,  Aie  conferred  on  them  ail  the  luftre  that  Philo» 
fophy,  Lite  rature,  the  Military  Art,  or  Royalty  itfclf,  com\ 
municate  to  the  moft  favoured  of  mortals; 

Pythagoras  has  been  calumniated,  as  having  given  encouragé* 
ment  to  certain  unmeaning  fuperftitions  ; among  others,  abfti- 
nence  from  the  ufe  of  beans,  &c.  But,  as  tmth  is  frequently 
under  the  necelfity  of  prefenting  herfelf  to  men  ynder  a veil,  thç 
great  Philofopher,  under  this  allegory,  conveyed  to  his  difciple$ 
an  advice  to  abftain  from  public  employments,  becaufe  it  wa§ 
then  the  cuftom  to  make  ufe  of  beans,  in  voting  at  the  eledlioti 
of  Magiftrates. 

A very  celebrated  Writer,  of  modem  times,  who  feems 
look  with  an  evil  eye  on  everv  man  of  illuftrious  réputation,  ha$ 
prefumed  to  attack  the  charafter  of  Xenophon , in  whom  werq 
united  almoft  ail  the  eminent  qualifies  which  can  dignify  huf- 
man  nature  ; piety,  purity  of  manners,  military  (kill  and  va- 
lour,  and  éloquence.  His  ftyle  is  fo  fweetly  flowing,  that  the 
Greeks  beftowed  on  him  th.e  appellation  of  the  Athenian  Bee. 

' This 
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This  great  man  has  been  lately  cenfured,  on  the  ground  of  that 
celebrated  retreat,  by  winch-  he  brought  back  ten  thoufand 
Greeks  into  their  own  Country,  from  the  very  extremity  of 
Perfia,  having  performed  a raareh  of  eleven  hundred  leagues 
through  a hoftiJe  country,  and  amidft  foes  innumerable. 

It  has  been  afTerted,  by  a man  of  great  Jearning,  that  the 
retreat  of  this  renovvncd  General,  was  an  effed  of  the  good- 
nature,  or  the  piety,  of  Artaxerxes  ; and  he  has,  of  confequence, 
treated  the  route  which  Xenopbon  purfued,  by  the  north  of 

Perfia,  as  a fuperfluous  précaution. But  is  it  crédible  that 

the  King  of  Perfia,  intentionally,  ihewed  indulgence  to  the 
Greeks,  when  we  know,  that,  by  a perfidious  piece  of  cruelty, 
he  had  put  to  death  twenty-five  of  their  chief  men  ? How  was  it 
pofiible  for  thofe Greeks  tohave  returned  bythe  famé  road  which 
they  went,  confidering  that  every  thing  in  this  track  had  been 
put  in  motion  to  intercept  them,  and  that  the  Perfians  had, 
through  it’s  whole  extent,  deftroyed  the  villages?  Xenopbon  de- 
feated  ail  their  précautions,  by  direding  his  march  through  a 
track  of  which  they  had  no  forefight. 

For  my  own  part,  I confider  this  military  expédition  as  the 
moll  illuftrious  that  ever  was  atchieved  ; not  only  from  the  in- 
numerable conflids,  croffings  of  rivers,  forced  marches  over 
mountains,  in  the  face  of  myriads  upon  myriads  of  enemies, 
through  which  it  was  accomplifhed  : but  becaufe  it  was  not 
fullied  by  a fingle  ad  of  injuftice,  and  had  no  other  objed  in 
view  but  the  prefervation  of  citizens.  Ail  that  is  held  in  high 
renown  among  the  Warriors  of  Antiquity,  hâve  confidered  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  as  a mafter-piece  in  the  military  art. 
There  is  a fingle  expreffion  tranfmitted  to  us,  which  will  for  ever 
cover  it  with  glory,  uttered  in  an  âge,  and  among  a People,  by 
which  the  Science  of  War  was  carried  to  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion, and  in  a fituation  which  admitted  not  of  diflimulation  : I 
mcan  an  expreffion  of  Anthony , when  entangled  in  the  country 
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of  the  Parthians.  That  General,  who  poffefled  great  military 
talents,  and  had  at  that  time  the  command  of  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand  men,  of  whom  fixty  thoufand 
were  aftually  Roman  eitizens,  obliged,  as  Xenophon  was,  to 
make  a retreat  in  the  face  of  the  Parthians,  and  twenty  times  on 
the  point  of  failing  in  his  attempt,  frequently  exclaimed,  with  ^ 
jigh  ! O the  ten  thoufand  ! (See  Plutarch.) 
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STUDY  TENTH 


OF  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE 


AND,  FIRST, 


OF  PHYSICAL  LAWS. 

E fhall  divide  thefe  Laws  into  Laws  phy 


fical , and  Laws  moral,  We  fhall  fîrfl 
examine,  in  the  lequel  of  this  Volume,  Tome  phy- 
fical  Laws  common  to  ail  the  Kingdoms  of  Nar 
ture  ; and,  in  the  following  Study,  fhall  make  the 
application  of  them  to  plants,  in  conformity  to  the 
Plan  propofed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
Work.  We  fhall,  afterwards,  proceed  tothe  con- 
fédération of  moral  Laws  ; and  fhall  endeavour  to 
unfold  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  phyjïcal  Laws, 
the  means  of  diminifhing  the  fum  of  humait 
wretchednefs. 

I mu'ft  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  candôr  of 
my  Readers.  I am  prefuming  to  open  a path  hi- 
therto  unattempted.  I date  not  flatter  myfelf  with 
ïhe  belief,  that  my  progrefs  and  fucçefs  keep  pace 


s.  4 


with 
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with  the  ardor  of  my  imagination,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  my  heart.  But  the  imperfedt  materials, 
which  I hâve  bufied  myfelf  in  colledfing,  may, 
perhaps,  one  day,  affift  men  of  greater  ability, 
and  in  a happier  fituation,  in  raifing  to  Nature  a 
temple  more  worthy  of  her.  Recolled,  my  dear 
Reader,  that  ail  I promifed  you  was  the  fronûF 
piece  arçd  the  ruins  of  it. 


OF  CONFORMITY.  » 

Though  Conformity  be  a perception  of  our  rea- 
fôn,  I place  it  at  the  head  of  phyfical  Laws,  be- 


* I do  not  know  any  fingle  word  in  our  language  which  ex- 
prefles  clofely  the  import  of  the  French  word  convenance.  It 
lignifies  fuitablenefs , correfpondence , the  exafl  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  another.  I employ  the  term  conformity,  as  coming  the 
neareft  to  our  Author’s  idea  of  any  one  that  occurred  to  my 
mind.  Whoever  has  attempted  tranflation  muft,  frequently, 
hâve  felt  the  difficulty  of  rendering  certain  vjords  by  exaftly 
équivalent  vjords , though  he  was  at  ïio  lofs  where  general 
meaning  and  expreffion  were  concerned  ; for  there  is  no  perfeét 
çonvenance  between  language  and  language.  I wifh  it  to  be  un- 
derftood,  then,  that  wherever  the  word  conformity  occurs,  in  the 
immédiate  lequel  of  this  Tranflation,  the  meaning  is,  a com- 
plété coïncidence,  congruity,  or  fallying  of  objeft  with  objeft, 
as  a bone  fitted  to  it’s  focket,  as  the  undtflations  of  a paper 
check  to  thofe  of  it’s  counter-check,  as  eye  to  eye,  hand  to 
Jiand,  foot  to  foot  -,  and  it  applies  equally  to  natural  and  to 
moral  objefts.  îî*  H. 
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caufe  it  is  the  firft  feeling  which  vve  endeavour  to 
gratify  in  examining  natural  objets.  Nay,  there  is 
a connexion  fo  intimate  betweenthe  phyficalcha- 
racler  of  thofe  objefts,  and  the  inftin<ft  of  every 
being  poflefîed  of  fenfibility,  that  a colour,  fimply, 
is  fufficient  to  roufe  the  paffions  of  animais.  A 
red  obje6t  puts  the  bull  into  a rage,  and  fuggefts 
to  moft  fowls  and  fifhes  the  idëa  of  prey.  The 
objeds  of  Nature  difplay,  in  Man,  a feeling  of  a 
higher  order,  indépendant  of  his  wants  ; it  is  that 
of  conformity.  It  is  by  means  of  the  multiplied 
conformities  of  Nature  that  Man  has  formed  his 
ovvn  reafon  ; for  reafon  means  nothing  elfe  but 
the  relation , or  conformity , of  things  that  exift. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  I examine  a quadruped, 
the  eye-lids,  which  it  can  raife  or  let  fall,  at 
pleafure,  preferit  to  me  conformities  with  lightj 
v/hen  I look  at  the  form  of  his  feet,  I fee  a con» 
foimity  to  ,the  foil  which  he  is  defigned  to  inhabit. 
It  is  împoffible  for  me  to  conceive  a determinate 
idea  of  thefe,  without  combining,  on  the  fubjedt, 
various  feehngs  of  conformity,  or  of  the  want  of 
it.  Nay,  the  moft  material  objets,  and  fuch  as 
hâve  not,  in  ftriétnefs  of  fpeech,  any  decided  form, 
cannot prefent  themfelves  tous  without  thofe  intel- 
leftual  relations,  A ruftic  grotto,  or  a fteep  rock, 
pleafe  or  give  pain,  according  as  they  prefent  to 
us  theideas  of  repofe  or  of  obfcurity,  of  perfpeo 
îive  or  of  précipice. 


Animais 
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Animais  bave  a fenftbility  only  of  objects  which 
bave  particular  conformities  to  their  wants.  Ic 
may  be  affirmed  that  tbey  hâve,  in  this  refpeCt,  a 
ïhare  of  reafon  as  perfeCt  as  our  own.  Had  New- 
ton been  a bee,  he  could  not,  with  ail  his  geo- 
metry,  hâve  conftruéted  his  cell  in  a hive,  without 
giving  it,  as  the-  honey-bee  has  done,  fix  equal 
partitions.  But  Man  differs  from  animais,  in  his 
capacity  of  .extending  this  fentiment  of  conformity 
to  ail  the  Relations  of  Nature,  however  foreign 
they  may  be  to  his  perfonal  demands.  It  is  this 
extenfion  of  reafon  which  has  procurée!  for  him, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  dénomination  of  a ra? 
tioqal  animal, 

It  is  unqueftionably  true,  that  if  ail  the  parti- 
cular rationality  of  ail  animais  were  united,  the 
fum  vvould  probably  tranfeend  the  general  reafon 
of  Man  j for  human  reafon  has  devifed  moft  of 
k’s  arts  and  crafts,  entirely  from  an  imitation  of 
their  productions  ; befides,  ail  animais  corne  into 
the  world  with  their  peculiar  induftry,  whereas 
Man  is  under  the  neceffity  of  acquiring  his,  at  the 
expenfe  of  much  time  and  refleftion  i and,  as  I 
hâve  juft  obferved,  by  imitating  the  induftry  and 
fkill  of  another.  But  Man  excels  them,  not  only 
by  uniting,  in  himfelf  alone,  the  intelligence  feat- 
tered  over  ail  the  reft,  but  by  his  capability  ofrif- 
ing  upward  to  the  fource  of  ail  conformities, 

n^nely. 
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namely,  to  GOD  himfelf.  The  only  charafler, 
vvhich  effentially  diftinguilhes  Man  from  the  anU 
mal,  is  this,  He  is  a religious  Being. 

No  one  animal  partakes  vvith  him  of  this  fu- 
blime  faculty.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the  prin- 
ciple  of  human  intelligence.  By  it  Man  is  ex- 
alted  above  the  inftinft  of  the  beafts,  fo  as  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a conception  of  the  general  plans 
of  Nature  ; and  which  led  him  to  fuppofe  an  or- 
der  of  things,  from  having  caught  a glimpfe  of  an 
Author.  By  it  he  was  emboldened  to  employ  tire 
as  the  firft  of  agents,  to  crofs  the  Océan,  to  give  a 
new  face  to  the  Earth  by  agriculture,  to  fubjeét 
ail  animais  to  his  empire,  to  eftablifh  Society  on 
the  bafis  of  a religion,  and  to  attempt  to  raife  him- 
felf up  to  Deity  by  his  virtues.  It  was  not  Na- 
ture, as  is  commonly  believed,  which  firft  pointed 
out  GOD  to  Man,  but  it  is  a fenfe  of  the  Deity, 
in  Man,  which  has  indicated  to  him  the  order  of 
^Nature.  The  Savages  are  religious,  long  before 
they  are  Naturalifts. 

Accordingly,  by  the  fentiment  of  this  univerfal 
-conformity,  Man  is  ftruck  with  ail  poflïble  con- 
formities,  though  they  may  be  fbreign  to  him. 
He  takes  an  intereft  in  the  hiftory  of  an  infed  ; 
and  if  his  attention  is  not  engaged  in  behalf  of  ali 
the  infefts  which  furround  him,  it  is  becaufe  he, 
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perceives  not  their  relations,  unlefs  there  be  fome 
Reaumur  at  hand  to  difplay  them  to  him  ; or  elfe, 
the  confiant  habit  of  feeing  them  renders  them  in- 
fipid  ; perhaps  it  may  be  fome  odious  or  con- 
temptible  préjudice  ; for  he  is  affeded  flill  more 
by  moral  than  by  phyfical  ideas,  and  by  his  par- 
lions more  than  by  his  reafon, 

We  fliall  farther  remark,  that  ail  the  fentiments 
of  conformity  fpring  up  in  the  heart  of  Man,  at 
the  fight  of  fome  ufeful  end,  which,  frequently, 
has  no  manner  of  relation  to  his  own  perfonal 
wants  : it  follows,  that  Man  is  naturally  good,  for 
this  very  reafon,  that  he  is  rational  ; feeing  the 
afpe<5t  alone  of  a conformity,  though  entirely  fo- 
reign  to  him,  communicates  a fenfe  of  pleafure. 
It  is  from  this  natural  fentiment  of  goodnefs,  that 
the  fight  of  a well-proportioned  animal  conveys 
to  us  agreeable  fenfations,  which  increafe  in  pro- 
portion as  the  créature  unfolds  it’s  inflinfl.  We 
love  to  fee  a turtle,  even  in  an  aviary  ; but  that 
bird  pleafes  ftill  more,  when  at  large  in  the  foreft, 
uttering  the  murmurs  of  love  from  the  top  of  an 
elm,  or  when  we  perceive  her  bufily  conflruding 
in  it  a neffc  for  her  young,  with  ail  the  folicitude 
çf  maternai  tendernefs. 


Once  more,  it  is  from  a refult  of  this  natural 
goodnefs  that  want  of  conformity  communicates  a 
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painful  fenfation,  which  is  always  excifed  at  fight  of 
any  thing  incongruous.  Thus  wc  are  fhocked  on 
looking  at  a monder.  It  gives  us  pain  to  fee  an 
animal  wanting  a foot  or  an  eye.  This  feeling  is 
indépendant  of  every  idea  of  pain  relative!)'  to 
ourfelves,  let  Philofophers  fay  what  they  will  ; for 
we  fuffer  in  fuch  a café,  though  we  are  afîured  that 
the  animal  came  into  the  world  in  that  defecftive 
date.  We  are  pained  at  the  fight  of  incongruity, 
even  in  infenfible  objefts.  Withered  plants,  muti- 
lated  trees,  an  ill-afforted  édifice,  hurt  our  feel- 
ings.  Thefe  fenfations  are  perverted,  or  fpppreffed* 
in  Man,  only  by  préjudice,  or  by  éducation. 


OF  ORDER, 

A fériés  of  conformities,  which  hâve  a commçn 
centre,  conftitutes  order.  Th  ere  are  conformities 
in  the  members  of  an  animal;  bit  order  exifts 
only  in  the  body.  Conformity  reiers  to  the  detail, 
and  order  to  the  combination.  Order  extends  our 
pleafure,  by  collebting  a great  number  of  confor- 
mities,  and  it  fixes  them,  by  giving  them  a déter- 
mination toward  one  centre.  It  difcovers  to  us  at 
once,  in  a fingle  objeft,  a fucceffion  of  particular 
conformities,  and  the  leading  conformity  to  which 
they  ail  refer.  Thus,  order  gives  us  pleafure,  as 
beings  endowed  with  a reafon  which  embraces  ail 
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Nature;  and  it  pleafes  us  ftill  more,  perhaps,  as 
being  weak  and  limited  créatures,  capable  of  tak- 
ing  in  only  a fingle  point  at  once. 

It  gives  us  pleafure,  for  example,  te  ;•/  the 
relations  between  the  probofeis  of  a bee,  m.  the 
ne&areous  juices  of  flowers  ; between  thofe  of  ber 
thighs,  hollowed  into  fpoons,  and  briftled  with 
liairs,  to  the  fine  powder  of  the  ftamina  which  fhe 
there  colledts  ; between  thofe  of  lier  four  wings, 
to  the  booty  with  which  (he  is  loaded,  (a  refource 
by  Nature  denied  to  Aies  which  travel  without  a 
burthen,  and  which,  for  this  reafon,  are  furnifhed 
With  two  only  *-;)  finally,  the  ufe  of  a long  fting, 
which  fhe  has  received  for  the  defence  of  her  pro- 
perty,  and  ail  the  conformities  of  the  organs  of 
this  fmall  infeét,  which  are  more  ingenious,  and 
in  much  greater  number,  than  thofe  of  the  largeft 
animais. 

But  the  interefl:  grows  upon  us,  when  we  fee  her 
Covered  ail  over  with  a yellow  powder,  her  thighs 
pendent,  and  half  opprefled  with  her  burden,  di- 
redting  her  fiight  tlirough  the  air,  acrofs  plains, 
rivers,  and  fhady  ' groves,  under  points  of  the 

* The  ichneumon,  or  aquatic  dragon-fly,  is,  in  like  manner 
provided  with  four  wings,  becaufe  flie  too  was  intended  to  dy 
under  a load.  J hâve  feen  her  catch  buttertlies  in  the  air. 

windL 
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wind,  with  Which  fhe  is  well  acquainted,  and 
alighting,  with  a humming  found,  on  the  cavern- 
ous  trunk  of  Tome  aged  oak.-  Here  again  we  per- 
çoive a fucceffive  order,  on  feeing  a great  multi- 
tude of  litde  individuals,  fimilar  to  her,  coming 
out,  and  going  in,  according  as  the  bufinefs  of 
the  hive  may  require.  That  one,  whofe  particular 
Conformities  we  hâve  been  admiring,  is  only  a, 
Angle  member  of  a numerous  Republic  ; and  this 
Republic  itfelf  is  but  a fmall  Colony,  of  the  ini- 
tnenfe  Nation  of  bees,  fpread  over  the  wholç 
Earth,  from  the  Line  up  to  the  fhores  of  the  frozen 
Qcean. 


This  Nation,  again,  is  fubdivided  into  di/fercnt 
fpecies,  conformably  to  the  various  fpecies  of 
fiowers  ; for  there  are  famé  which,  being  deftined 
(o  live  on  fiowers  which  hâve  no  depth,  fuch  as  the 
cadiated,  are  armed  with  five  hooks,  to  prevent 
their  fliding  on  the  petals.  Others,  on  the  corn* 
trary,  fuch  as  the  bees  of  America,  hâve  no  ftings, 
becaufe  they  conltrud  their  hives  in  the  trunks  of; 
pnckly  trees,  which  are  very  common  in  that  part 
of  the  world  : fuch  trees,  accordingly,  are  their 
protection.  There  are  many  other  conformities, 
among  the  other  fpecies  of  bees,  with  which  wc 
are  totally  unacquainted.  Neverthelefs,  this  vaft 
Nation,  fo  varied  in  it’s  Colonies,  and  whofe  pof- 
feffions  are  fo  extenfive,  is  but  one  litde  family  of 

the 
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the  clafs  of  Aies,  of  vvhich  \ve  know,  in  our  own 
Climate  alone,  near  fix  thoufand  fpecies,  moft  'of 
them  as  diftinét  from  each  other,  as  to  forms  and 
inftindts,  as  bees  themfelves  are  from  other  Aies. 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  relations  of  this  vo- 
latile clafs,  fo  numerous  in  itfelf,  with  ail  the  parts 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  we  fhould 
And  an  innumerable  multitude  of  different  orders 
of  conformity  ; and  were  we  to  add  to  them,  thofe 
which  are  prefented  to  us  in  the  légions  of  butter- 
flies,  fcarabs,  locufts,  and  other  infe&s  which  like- 
wife  fly,  we  fhould  multiply  them  to  infinity.  Ail 
this,  ftill,  would  be  but  a fmall  matter,  compared 
<o  the  various  induftry  of  the  other  infecfts  which 
crawl,  which  leap,  which  fwim,  which  climb, 
which  walk,  which  are  motionlefsj  the  number 
of  thefe  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
firft  : and  the  hiftory  of  thefe  laft,  added  to  that  of 
the  others,  would,  after  ail,  be  the  hiftory  of  only 
one  puny  race  of  this  great  Republic  of  the 
World,  replenifhed  as  it  is  with  innumerable  fhoals 
of  fifhes,  and  endlefs  légions  of  quadrupeds,  am- 
phibious  animais,  and  birds. 

Ail  their  claffes,  with  their  divifîons,  and  fub- 
divifions,  the  minuteft  individual  of  which  prefents 
a very  extenfive  fphere  of  conformities,  are  them- 
felves only  particular  conformities  ; only  rays  and 
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points  in  the  general  fphere,  of  which  Man  alone 
occupies  the  centre,  and  apprehends  the  immen- 
fity. 

From  a fehfe  of  the  general  order,  two  other 
fentiments  obvioufly  refult  ; the  one  which  throws 
us  imperceptibly  into  the  bofom  of  the  De it y, 
and  the  other,  which  recals  us  to  the  perception  of 
our  wants  : the  one  which  exhibits  to  us,  as  the 

\ 

original  caufe,  a Being  infinitely  intelligent,  with- 
out  us,  and  the  other,  as  the  ultimate  end,  a very 

c 

limited  being,  in  our  own  perfon.  Thefe  two  fen* 
timents  charaderize  the  two  powers  of  which  Man 
is  conftituted,  the  fpiritual  and  the  corporéal. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  thefe  : it  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  thefe  two 
natural  fentiments  are  the  general  fources  of  the 
pîeafure  which  we  dérivé  from  the  order  of  Nature. 
Animais  are  affeded  only  by  the  fécond,  and  that 
in  a very  limited  degree. 

1 ✓ 

A bee  has  a fentiment  of  the  order  of  her  hive  ; 
but  fhe  knows  nothing  beyond  that.  She  is  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  the  order  which  régulâtes  the 
ants  in  tlieir  neft,  though  fhe  may  hâve  frequently 
feen  them  profecuting  their  labours.  To  no  pur- 
pofe would  fhe  refort,  in  the  event  of  her  hive’s 
being  deftroyed,  to  feek  refuge,  as  a republican, 
in  the  midft  of  their  Republic.  To  no  purpofe, 
vol.  11.  t 
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in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  would  fhe  attempt  to  avail 
herlelf  of  the  qualities  vvhich  fhc  has  in  common 
with  them,  and  winch  make  communities  to  flou- 
rifh,  tempérance,  a difpofition  to  induftry,  the  love 
of  Country,  and,  above  ail,  that  of  equalky, 
united  to  fupërior  talents  : fhe  would  meet,  from 
them,  with  no  hofpitality,  no  confideration,  no 
compaffion.  Nay,  fhe  would  not  find  an  afylum 
even  among  other  beés  of  à different  fpecies  : for 
every  fpecies  has  it’s  proper  fphere  afïigned  to  it, 
and  this  by  an  effeft  of  the  wifdom  of  Nature  ; 
for  if  it  wcre  otherwife,  the  beft  organized  fpecies, 
or  the  ftrongeft,  would  expel  the  otliers  from  their 
domains.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fociety  of 
animais  could  not  fubfift  independent  of  the  paf- 
fions,  nor  human  fociety  independent  of  virtue. 
Man  alone,  of  ail  animais,  poffeffes  the  fentiment 
of  univerfal  order,  which  is  that  of  the  Deîty 
himfelf;  and  by  carrying  over  the  whole  Eàrth, 
the  virtues  which  are  the  fruits  of  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  différences  which  préjudice  interpoles 
between  man  and  man,  it  is  fure  of  alluring  ail 
hearts  to  itfelf.  It  was  by  this  fentiment  of  uni- 
verfal  order  which  governed  your  life,  that  you 
hâve  become  the  men  of  ail  Nations,  and  that  you 
intereft  us  ftill,  even  when  you  are  no  longer  with 
us,  Arijiides , Socrates , Marcus-  Aurelius,  divine 
Fenelon , and  you,  likewife,  unfortunate  John- 
James  ! 


OF 
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HARMONY. 

Nature  oppofes  beings  to  each  other,  in  ordér 
to  produce  between  them  agreeable  conformities. 
This  Law  has  been  acknowledged  from  the  higheft 
Antîquïty.  It  is  to  be  found  in  many  paffages  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  I produce  one  from  the 
Book  of  Ëcclefiafticus  ? : Omnia  duplïcia , muni 

centra  unum,  & non  fait  quidqùam  deejfe.  “Ail 
“ things  are  double,  one  againft  another;  and  He 
u hath  made  nothing  unperfedt  : one  thing  eftâ- 
cc  blifheth  the  good  of  another.” 

I confider  this  great  truth  as  the  key  of  ail  Phi- 
lofophy.  It  has  likewife  been  fruitful  in  difco- 
very,  as  well  as  that  other  ; Nothing  has  been  cre- 
ated  in  vain.  It  has  been  the  fource  of  tafte  in 
the  arts  and  in  éloquence.  Out  of  contraries  arife 
the  pleafures  of  vifion,  of  hearing,  of  touching, 
of  tafting,  and  ail  the  attra&ions  of  beauty,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be.  But  from  contraries, 
likewife,  arife  uglinefs,  difcord,  and  ail  the  fenfa- 
tions  which  fill  us  with  difguft.  In  this  there  is 
fomething  very  wonderful,  that  Nature  fhould 
employ  the  famé  caufes  to  produce  eflfedts  fo  dif- 

* Ecçlefiafticus,  chap,  xlii.  ver.  a^,  25. 
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ferent.  When  fhe  oppofes  contraries  to  each 
other,  painful  affections  are  excited  in  us*  but 
when  flie  blends  them,  we  are  agreeably  affected* 
From  the  oppofition  of  contraries  fprings  difcord, 
and  from  their  union  refults  harmony. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  find  in  Nature  fome  proofs 
of  this  great  Law.  Cold  is  the  oppofite  of  heat, 
light  of  darknefs,  earth  of  water  ; and  the  har- 
mony of  thefe  contrary  éléments  produces  effeéts 
the  moft  delightful  : but  if  cold  fucceeds  rapidly 
to  heat,  or  heat  to  cold,  moft  vegetables  and  ani- 
mais, expofed  to  fuch  fudden  révolutions,  are  in 
danger  of  perifhing.  The  light  of  the  Sun  is 
agreeable  ; but  if  a black  cloud  fuddenly  inter- 
cepts,  or  bears  upon,  the  luftre  of  his  rays,  or  if  a 
gleaming  flarae,  fuch  as  that  of  lightning,  burfts 
from  the  bofom  of  a very  dark  night,  the  eye,  in 
both  thefe  cafés,  undergoes  a painful  fenfation. 
The  horror  of  a thunder-ftorm  is  greatly  increaf- 
ed,  if  the  tremeridous  explofions  are  interrupted 
by  intervals  of  profound  filence  ; and  it  is  height- 
ened  inexpreflîbly,  if  the  oppofitions,  of  thofe  ce* 
leftial  lires  and  obfcurities,  of  that  tumult  and 
tranquillity,  make  themfelves  felt  in  the  gloom 
and  filence  of  night. 

Nature  oppofes,  in  like  manner,  at  fea,  the 
white  foam  of  the  billows  to  the  black  colour  of 
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the  rocks,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  mariners 
from  afar  the  danger  of  fhallows.  She  frequently 
prefents  to  them  forrns  analagous  to  deftruétion, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  ferocious  animais,  of  édifices  in 
ruins,  or  of  the  keels  of  fhips  turned  upward.  She 
even  extraits  from  thefe  awful  forrns  hollow  noifes 
refembling  groans,  and  broken  off  by  long  inter- 
vals  of  filence,  The  Ancients  believed  that  they 
faw  in  the  rock  of  Scylla,  a female  of  a hideous 
form,  whofe  girdle  was  furrounded  by  a pack  of 
dogs,  which  barked  inceffantly.  Mariners  hâve 
given  to  the  rocks  of  the  Bahama  channel,  fo  noted 
for  fhipwrecks,  the  name  of  the  Martyrs , becaufe 
they  prefent,  through  the  fpray  of  the  billows 
which  break  on  them,  the  horrid  fpeétacle  of  men 
impaled,  and  expofed  on  wheels.  You  wouldeven 
imagine,  that  you  heard  fighs  and  fobbings  ifluing 
from  thefe  difmal  fhallows. 

Nature  employs,  in  like  manner,  thofe  clafhing 
oppofitions,  and  thofe  ominous  figns,  to  exprefs 
the  chara&ers  of  favage  and  dangerous  animais  of 
ail  kinds.  The  lion  flrolling,  by  night,  through 
the  folitudes  of  Africa,  announces  his  approach 
from  a great  diftance,  by  roarings,  which  hâve  a 
ftriking  refemblance  to  the  rolling  of  thunder. 
The  vivid  and  inftantaneous  flafhes  of  fire  which 
dart  from  his  eyes  in  the  dark,  exhibit,  befides,  the 
appear^nce  of  that  formidable  mçteor,  lightning. 

T 3 '•  During 
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During  the  Winter  feafon,  the  howlings  of  the 
wolves  in  the  forefts  of  the  North  refemble  the 
whiftling  of  the'winds  as  they  agitate  the  trees  ; 
the  cries  of  birds  of  prey  are  fhrill,  piercing,  and 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  hollow  notes.  Nay, 
there  are  fome  which  émit  the  founds  of  a human 
being  in  pain.  Such  is  the  lom,  a fpecies  of 
fea-fowl,  which  feeds  on  the  fhelvy  coaft  of  Lap- 
land  on  the  dead  bodies  of  animais  which  are 
there  put  alhore  : he  cries  like  a man  a-drowning. 

Noxious  infeds  exhibit  the  famé  oppofitions, 
and  the  famé  fignals  of  deftrudion.  The  gnat, 
thirfting  after  human  blood,  annonnces  himfelf  to 
the  eye,  by  the  white  points  with  which  his  brown- 
coloured  body  is  ftudded,  an4  to  the  ear,  by  his 
fhrill  notes,  which  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
grove.  The  carnivorous  wafp  is  fpeckled,  like  the 
tiger,  with  black  ftripes  on  a yellow  ground.  Yon 
frequently  find  in  our  gardens,  about  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  decaying,  a fpecies  of  bug,  of 
a longilh  form,  which  bears  on  it’s  red  body  mar- 
bled  with  black,  the  malk  of  a death’s  head.  ' 
Finally,  the  infeds  which  attack  our  perfons  more 
immediately,  however  fmall  they  may  be,  diftin- 
guifti  themfelves  by  glaring  oppofitions  of  colour 
^0  the  field  on  which  they  fettle. 


Bu; 


* $ee  John  Schcefer’s  Hiftory  of  Lapland. 
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But  when  two  contraries  corne  to  be  blended,  of 
whatever  kind,  the  combination  produces  pleafure, 
bcauty,  and  harmony.  I call  the  inftant,  and  the 
point,  of  their  union  : bavmonic  exprejffîon.  This  is 
the  only  principle  which  I hâve  been  able  to  per- 
ceive  in  Nature  ; for  the  éléments  themfelves,  as 
we  hâve  feen,  are  not  fimple  ; they  alvvays  prefent 
accords  formed  of  two  contraries  to  analyfes  mul- 
tiplied  without  end.  Thus,  to  refume  fome  of  the 
inftances  already  adduced,  the  gentleft  tempéra- 
tures, and  the  moft  favourable,  in  general,  to 
every  fpecies  of  végétation,  are  thofe  of  the  feafons 
ip  which  cold  is  blended  with  heat,  as  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn.  They  are  then  produftive 
of  two  faps  in  trees,  which  the  ftrongeft  beats  of 
Summerdo  not  effeét.  The  moft  agreeable  pro- 
duction of  light  and  darknefs  are  perceptible  at 
thofe  feafons  when  they  melt  into  each  other,  and 
form  what  Painters  call  the  clear-objcure  and  haif- 
lights.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  tliat  the  moft  inte- 
refting  hours  of  the  day  are  thofe  of  morning  and 
evening  : thofe  hours,  whon,  in  the  beautiful  ima- 
gery  of  La  Fontaine,  in  his  charming  fable  of 
Pyramus  and  Fbifbe , the  Iliade  and  the  light  ftrive 
for  the  maftery  in  the  azuré  fields.  The  moft 
lovely  profpefts  are  thofe  in  which  land  and  water 
are  loft  in  each  other  ; this  fuggefted  that  obferva- 
tion  of  honeft  Plutarch  ; namely,  that  the  plea- 
(antcft  land-journies  are  thofe  which  we  make 
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along  the  fiiore  of  the  fea  ; and  the  moR  delightful 
voyages  thofe  which  are  a coafiing  along  the 
land.  You  will  obferve  thefe  famé  harmonies 
refult  from  favours  and  founds  the  moR  oppofite, 
in  the  pleafures  of  the  palate,  and  of  the  ear. 

We  Ri  ail  proceed  to  examine  the  uniformity  of 
this  Law,  in  the  very  principles  by  which  Nature 
gives  us  the  firR  fenfations  of  her  works,  which 
are  colours,  forms,  and  motions. 

» 

Of  Colours. 

I fhall  be  carefully  on  my  guard  not  to  give  a 
définition  of  colours,  and  Rill  more,  not  to  at- 
tempt  an  explanation  of  their  origim  Colours  are, 
as  Naturalifls  tell  us,  refradions  of  the  light  on  bo- 
dies,  as  is  demonfirated  by  the  prifm,  which,  by 
break'ing  a ray  of  the  Sun,  decompounds  it  into 
feven  coloured  rays,  which  difplay  themlelves  in 
the  following  order  j red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Thefe  are,  as  they  will 
hâve  it,  the  feven  primitive  colours.  But,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  We  do  not  know  what  is 
primitive  in  Nature.  I might  objed  to  them, 
that  if  the  colours  of  objeds  are  produced  only 
from  the  refradion  of  the  light  of  the  Sun,  they 
ought  to  difappear  at  the  light  of  a taper,  for  th& 
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light  of  a taper  is  not  decompounded  by  the 
prifm  : but  I ihall  confine  myfelf  to  a few  reflec- 
tions  refpeéting  the  number,  and  the  order  of 
thofe  feven  pretended  primitive  colours. 

Firft,  it  is  évident  that  four  of  thefe  are  com-r 
pounded  ; for  orange  is  made  up  of  yellow  and 
red  ; green,  of  yellow  and  blue  ; violet,  of  blue 
and  red  ; and  indigo  is  nothing  more  than  a tint 
of  blue  furcharged  with  black.  This  reduces  the 
folar  colours  to  three  primordial  ; namely,  yellow, 
red,  and  blue  ; to  which  if  we  add  white,  whicli 
is  the  colour  of  light,  and  black,  which  is  the 
privation  of  it,  we  (hall  hâve  five  fimple  colours 
with  which  may  be  compounded  ail  imaginable 
fhades  of  colour. 

I muft  here  obferve,  that  our  philofophical  ma- 
chinery  deceives  us  with  it’s  affe&ation  of  fuperior 
intelligence,  not  only  becaufe  it  afcribes  falfe  élé- 
ments to  Nature,  as  when  the  prifm  difplays  corn- 
pound  for  primitive  colours,  but  by  ftripping  her 
of  fuch  as  are  true  ; for  how  many  white  and  black 
bodies  muft  be  reckoned  colourlefs,  confidering 
that  this  famé  prifm  does  not  exhibit  their  tims  in 
the  decompofition  of  the  folar  ray  ! 

This  inftrument  leads  us  farther  into  an  error 
refpefting  the  natural  order  of  thefe  very  colours. 
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by  making  the  red  ray  the  fîift  in  tbe  fériés,  and 
the  violet  ray  the  laffc.  The  order  of  colours  in 
the  prifm,  therefore,  isonly  a triangular  decompo- 
fition of  a ray  of  cylindrical  light,  the  two  extrêmes 
of  which,  red  and  violet,  participate  the  one  of 
the  oiher,  wiihout  terminating  it  ; fo  that  the 
principle  of  colours,  which  is  the  vvhite  ray  and 
ît’s  progreffive  decompofition,  is  no  longer  mani- 
fefted  in  it.  I am  very  much  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  it  is  even  poffible  to  eut  a cryltal  with  fuch  a 
number  of  angles,  as  would  give  to  the  refra&ions 
of  the  folar  ray  an  order  entirely  different,  and 
would  multiply  the  pretended  primitive  colouts 
far  beyond  the  number  of  feven.  The  authority 
of  fuch  a polyedron  would  become  altogether  as 
refpe&able  as  that  of  the  prifm,  if  the  Algebraifts 
were  to  apply  to  it  a few  calculations,  fomewhat 
obfcure,  with  a feafoning  of  the  ratiocination  of 
the  corpufcular  philofophy,  as  they  hâve  done 
with  regard  to  the  effedts  of  the  triangular  inftru- 
menr, 

We  fhall  employ  a method,  not  q.uite  fo  learn- 
ed,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  génération  ot  colours, 
and  of  the  decompofition  of  the  folar  ray.  Inftead  of 
examining  them  in  a prifm  of  glafs,  we  fhall  con- 
fider  them  in  the  Heavens,  and  there  we  fhall  be- 
hold  the  five  primordial  colours  unfold  themfelves 
in  the  order  which  we  hâve  indicated. 
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In  a fine  Summer’s  night,  when  the  fky  is  fe- 
rene,  and  loaded  only  with  fome  light  vapours, 
fufficient  to  flop,  and  to  refrad,  the  rays  of  the 
Sun,  as  they  traverfe  the  extremities  of  our  Atmo- 
fphere,  walk  out  into  an  open  plain,  where  the 
firft  fires  of  Aurora  may  be  perceptible.  You  will 
firftobferve  the  Horizon  vvhiten  at  the  fpot  where 
fhe  is  to  make  lier  appearance  ; and  this  kind  of 
radiance,  from  it’s  colour,  lias  procured  for  it,  in 
the  French  language,  the  name  of  aube  f the  dawn) 
from  the  Latin  word  alba , which  fignifies  white. 
This  whitenefs  infenfibly  afcends  in  the  Heavens, 
and  affumes  a tint  of  yellow,  fome  degrees  above 
the  Horizon  ; the  yellow,  as  it  rifes  fome  degrees 
higher,  paffes  into  orange;  and  this  ftiade  of 
orange  rifes  upward  into  the  lively  vermilion, 
which  cxtends  as  far  as  the  Zenith.  From  that 
point  you  will  perceive  in  the  Heavens,  behind 
you,  the  violet  fucceeding  the  vermilion,  then  the 
azuré,  after  it  the  deep  blue  or  indigo  colour, 
and,  laft  of  ail,  the  black  quite  to  the  weftward. 

Though  this  difplay  of  colours  prefents  an  in- 
finité multitude  of  intermediate  fhades,  which 
fucceed  each  other  with  confiderable  rapidity,  ne- 
verthelefs,  there  is  a moment,  and,  if  my  recollec- 
tion  of  it  be  accurate,  it  is  the  moment  when  the 
Sun  isjuft  going  toexhibit  his  difk,  that  the  daz- 
^ling  white  is  vifible  in  the  Horizon,  the  pure 
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yellow,  at  an  élévation  of  forty-five  degrees  ; the 
fire  colour,  in  the  Zenith  ; the  pure  blue,  forty- 
five  degrees  under  it,  toward  the  Weft  ; and,  in  the 
very  Weft,  the  dark  veil  of  nightftill  lingering  on 
the  Horizon.  At  leaft,  I think,  I hâve  remarked 
this  progreffion  between  the  Tropics,  where  there 
is  fcarcely  any  horizontal  refra&ion  to  make  the 
light  prematurely  incroach  on  the  darknefs,  as  in 
pur  Climates, 

J.  J.  Roujfeau  obferved  to  me  one  day,  that 
though  the  field  of  thofe  celeftial  colours  be  blue, 
the  yellow  tints  which  melt  away  into  it,  do  not 
produce  by  that  mixture  the  colour  of  green,  as  is 
the  café  in  our  materiaf  colours,  when  thefe  two 
{hades  are  blended.  But  I replied,  that  I had  fre- 
quently  perceived  green  in  the  Heavens,  not  only 
between  the  Tropiçs,  but  over  the  Horizon  of  Pa- 
ris. That  coloyr,  in  truth,  is  hardly  ever  feen 
with  us,  but  in  fome  fine  Summer  evenings.  I 
hâve  likewife  feen,  in  the  clouds  of  the  Tropics, 
ail  the  colours  perceptible  on  the  earth,  particu- 
larly  at  fea,  and  in  ftormy  weather.  You  may 
then  fee  fome  of  them  copper-coloured,  fome  of 
the  colour  of  the  fmoke  of  a tobacco-pipe,  fome 
brown,  reddifh,  black,  gray,  chefnut,  livid,  the 
colour  of  a heated  oven’s  mouth.  As  to  thofe 
which  appear  there  in  fine  weather,  fome  are  fo 
Jively  and  brilliant,  that  no  palace  can  exhibit  any 
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thing  to  vie  with  them,  were  it  enriched  with  ail 
the  gems  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Sometimes  the  trade-winds,  from  the  North- 
eaft,  or  South-eaft,  which  conftantly  blow  there, 
card  the  clouds  through  each  other,  like  fo  many 
tufts  of  filk  ; then  fvveep  them  away  to  the  Weft, 
croffing  and  re-croffing  them  over  one  another, 
like  the  ofiers  intervvoven  in  a tranfparent  bafket. 
They  throw  over  the  fides  of  this  chequered  work, 
the  clouds  which  are  not  employed  in  the  contex- 
ture, and  which  are  in  no  fmall  number,  roll  them 
up  into  enormous  mafles,  as  white  as  fnow,  draw 
them  out  along  their  extremities  in  form  of  a 
crupper,  and  pile  them  upon  each  other,  like  the 
Cordeliers  of  Peru,  moulding  them  into  the  fhape 
of  mountains,  of  caverns,  and  of  rocks  ; after- 
wards,  as  evening  approaches,  they  grow  fome- 
what  calm,  as  if  afraid  of  deranging  their  own 
workmanfhip.  When  the  Sun  cornes  to  fet  be- 
hind  this  magnificent  netting,  you  fee  a multitude 
of  luminous  rays  tranfmitted  through  each  parti- 
cular  interftice,  which  produce  fuch  an  elfed,  that 
the  two  fides  of  the  lozenge  illuminated  by  them, 
hâve  the  appearance  of  being  begirt  with  a fillet 
of  gold,  and  the  other  two,  which  are  in  the 
fhade,  feem  tinged  with  a fuperb  ruddy  orange. 
Four  or  five  divergent  ftreams  of  light,  emanated 
from  the  fetting  Sun  up  to  the  Zenith,  clothe  with 
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iringes  of  gold,  the  undeterminate  fummits  of  this 
celeftial  barrier,  and  proceed  to  ftrike  with  the 
reflexes  of  their  fires  the  pyramids  of  the  collateral 
aërial  mountains,  which  then  appear  to  confift  of 
hiver  and  vermillon.  At  this  moment  of  the 
evening  are  perceptible,  amidft  their  redo  bled 
ridges,  a multitude  of  valleys  extending  into  infi- 
nity,  and  diftinguifhing  themfelves  at  their  open- 
ing  by  fome  fhade  of  flefh,  or  of  rofe-colour. 

Thofe  celeftial  valleys  prefent,  in  their  different 
contours,  inimitable  tints  of  white,  mehing  away 
into  white,  or  fhades  lengthening  themfelves  ont, 
without  mixing  over  other  fhades.  Y ou  fee,  here 
and  there,  iffuing  from  the  cavernous  fides  of 
thofe  mountains,  tides  of  light  precipitating  them- 
felves in  ingots  of  gold  and  filver,  over  rocks  of 
coral.  Here  it  is  a gloomy  rock,  pierced  through 
and  through,  difclofing,  beyond  the  aperture,  the 
pure  azuré  of  the  firmament  ; there  it  is  an  exten- 
iive  ftrand,  covered  with  fands  of  gold,  ftretching 
over  the  rich  ground  of  Heaven;  poppy-coloured, 
fcarlet,  and  green  as  the  emerald. 

The  réverbération  of  thofe  weftern  colours  dif- 
fufes  itfelf  over  the  Sea,  whofe  azuré  billows  it 
glazes  with  faffron  and  purple.  The  mariners, 
leaning  over  the  gunwale  of  the  fhip,  admire  in 
ftlence  thofe  aërial  landfcapes.  Sometimes  this 
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fublime  fpedtacle  prefents  itfelf  to  them  at  the 
hour  of  prayer,  and  feems  to  invite  them  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  vvith  their  voices  to  the  Heavens.  lt 
changes  it’s  appearance  every  inftant  : what  was 
juft  now  luminons,  becomes  in  a moment  coloured 
fimply  ; and  what  is  now  coloured,  will,  by  and 
by,  be  in  the  lhade.  The  forms  are  as  variable  as 
the  fhades  ; they  are,  by  turns,  iflands,  hamlets, 
hills  clothed  vvith  the  palm-tree  ; vaft  bridges 
ftretching  over  rivers,  fields  of  gold,  of  amethyfts, 
of  rubies,  or  rather,  nothing  of  ail  this  ; they  are 
celeftial  colours  and  forms  vvhich  no  pencil  can 
prétend  to  imitate,  and  which  no  Ianguage  can. 
defcribe, 

/ 

It  is  very  rcmatkable,  that  ail  travellers  who 
hâve,  at  various  feafons,  afcended  to  the  fummits 
of  the  higheft  mountains  on  the  Globe,  between 
the  Tropics,  and  beyond  them,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Continent,  or  in  Iflands,  never  conid  perccive,  in 
the  clouds  below  them,  any  thing  but  a gray  and, 
lead-coloured  furface,  vvithout  any  variation  vvhat- 
ever  as  to  colour,  being  always  limilar  to  that  of  a 
lake.  The  Sun,  nptvvithflandtng,  îlluminated 
thofe  clouds  with  his  whole  light  ; and  his  rays 
might  there  combine,  vvithout  obdruâion,  ail  the 
laws  of  refraftion  to  which  our  fyftems  of  Phyfics 
hâve  fubje<fted  them.  h rom  this  obfervatioh  it 

follows. 
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follows,  and  I (hall  repeat  it  in  another  place,  be- 
caufe  of  it’s  importance,  that  there  is  roc  a iingle 
Ihade  of  colour  employed  in  vain,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Univerfe  ; that  thofe  celeftial 
décorations  were  made  for  the  level  of  the  Earth, 
and  that  their  magnificent  point  of  view  is  taken 
from  the  habitation  of  Man. 

Thefe  admirable  concerts  of  lights  and  forms, 
which  manifefl  themfelves  only  in  the  lower  ré- 
gion of  the  clouds,  the  leaft  illuminated  by  the 
Sun,  are  produced  by  laws  with  which  I am  to- 
tally  unacquainted.  But  let  their  variety  be  what 
it  may,  the  whole  are  reducible  to  five  colours  : 
yellow  appears  to  be  a génération  from  whire  ; red 
a deeper  fhade  of  yellow  ; blue,  a tint  of  red 
greatly  ftrengthened  ; and  black,  the  extreme  tint 
of  blue.  It  is  impoffible  to  entertain  a doubt  re- 
fpe&ing  this  progrefllon,  if  you  obferve,  in  the 
morning,  as  I hâve  mentioned,  the  expanfion  of 
Iight  in  the  Heavens.  You  there  fee  thofe  five 
colours,  with  their  intermediate  fhades,  gene- 
nerating  each  other  nearly  in  this  order  : white, 
fulphur  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  yolk  of  egg  yellow, 
orange,  Aurora  colour,  poppy  red,  full  red,  car- 
/ mine  red,  purple,  violet,  azuré,  indigo,  and  black. 
Each  of  thofe  colours  feems  to  be  only  a flrong 

tint  of  that  which  précédés  it,  and  a faint  tint  of 
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that  which  follows  ; thus  the  whole  together 
appear  to  be  only  modulations  of  a progreffion, 
of  which  white  is  the  firft  term,  and  black  the  laft. 

In  this  order,  whereof  the  two  extremes,  white 
and  black,  that  is,  light  and  darknefs,  produce, 
in  harmonizing,  fo  many  different  colours,  you 
will  remark,  that  the  red  colour  holds  the  middle 
place,  and  that  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  whole, 
in  the  judgment  of  ail  Nations.  The  Ruffians, 
vvhen  they  would  defcribe  a beautiful  girl,  fay  fhe 
is  red.  They  call  her  craftna  dêvitja  : red  and 
beautiful  being  with  them  fynonimous  terms.  In 
Mexico  and  Peru,  red  was  held  in  ve-ry  high  efti- 
mation.  The  moft  magnificent  prefent  which  the 
Emperor  Montezeuma  could  devife  for  Cortex , was 
a necklace  of  lobfters,  which  naturally  had  that 
rich  colour*.  The  only  demand  made  upon  the 
Spaniards  by  the  King  of  Sumatra,  on  their  firft 
îanding  in  his  country,  and  prefenting  him  with 
many  famples  of  the  commerce  and  induftry  of 
Europe,  was  fome  corals,  and  fcarlet-coloured 
ftuffs  if  ; and  he  promifed  to  give  them,  in  return, 
ail  the  fpiceries,  and  other  merchandize,  of  India, 
for  which  they  might  hâve  occafion, 

* Sce  Herrera. 

t See  General  Hiftory  of  Voyages  by  the  Abbc  Prevtfi. 
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There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  carrying  on  trade,  t'o 
any  advantage,  with  the  Negros,  the  Tartars,  the 
Americans,  and  the  Eaft-Indians,  but  through 
the  medium  of  red  cloths.  The  teftimonies  of 
travellers  are  unanimous  refpefting  the  preference 
univerfally  given  to  this  colour.  Of  this  1 could 
produce  proofs  innumerable,  vvere  I not  afraid  of 
being  tedious.  1 hâve  indicated  the  univerfality 
of  this  tafte,  merely  in  the  view  of  demonftrating 
the  falfhood  of  the  philofophic  axiom  which  af- 
ferts,  that  taftes  are  arbitrary,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  famé  thing,  that  there  are  in  Nature  no 
laws  for  beauty,  and  that  our  taftes  are  the  effeéts 
of  préjudice.  The  dired  contrary  of  this  is  the 
truth  ; it  is  préjudice  that  corrupts  our  natural 
taftes,  which  would  otherwife  be  the  famé  over  the 
whole  Earth.  From  a préjudice  of  this  kind, 
the  Turks  prefer  green  to  every  other  colour,  be- 
caufe,  according  to  the  tradition  of  their  Theolo- 
gians,  this  was  the  favourite  colour  of  Mahomet , 
and  his  defcendants  alone,  of  ail  the  T urks,  hâve 
the  privilège  of  wearing  the  green  turban. 

But  from  a fimilar,  though  oppofite  préjudice, 
the  Perfians,  their  neighbours,  defpife  green,  be- 
caufe  they  rejed  the  traditions  of  thofe  Turkifh 
Theologians,  and,  accordingly,  do  not  acknow- 
ledge  that  confanguinity  of  their  Prophet,  being 
followers  of  Ali. 
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From  anôther  chimera,  yellow  appears  to  the 
Chinefe  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  ail  colours,  be- 
caufe  it  is  that  of  their  emblematical  dragon.  Yel- 
low is,  in  China,  the  impérial  colour,  as  green  is 
in  Turkey.  The  Chinefe,  neverthelefs,  if  we  may 
dépend  on  the  authority  of  IJbrants-Ides  reprefent 
their  Gods  and  Heroes,  on  the  ftage,  with  their 
faces  ftained  a blood  colour  *.  Ail  thefe  Nations, 
the  political  colour  excepted,  confider  red  as  the 
moft  beautiful,  which  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh, 
with  refped  to  it,  an  unanimity  of  preference. 

But,  'without  dwelling  longer  on  the  variable  tef- 
timony  of  Man,  we  hâve  only  to  appeal  to  that  of 
Nature.  It  is  with  red  that  Nature  heightens  the 
moft  bnlliant  parts  of  the  moft  beautiful  flowers. 
She  has  given  a complété  clothing  of  it  to  the  rofe, 
the  Queen  of  the  Garden  : (lie  has  beftowed  this 
tint  oh  the  blood,  which  is  the  principle  of  life  in 
animais  : fhe  invefts  moft  of  the  featnered  race, 
in  India,  with  a plumage  of  this  colour,  efpecially 
in  the  feafon  of  love.  There  are  very  fevv  birds, 
on  which  fhe  does  not  tlien  beftow  fome  fhades, 
at  leaft,  of  this  rich  hue.  Some  hâve  their  heads 
covered  with  it,  fuch  as  thofe  which  are  called 
Cardinals  ; others  hâve  a breaft-plate  of  it,  a 
necklace,  a capuchin,  a fhoulder-knot.  There 

* Journey  from  Mofcow  to  China,  page  141. 
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are  Tome  which  prefervè  entirely  the  gray,  or 
brown  ground  of  their  plumage,  but  glazed  over 
with  red,  as  if  they  had  been  rolled  in  carminé. 
Others  are  befprinkled  with  red,  as  if  you  had 
blown  a fcarlet  powder  over  them.  Together 
with  this,  fome  hâve  a mixture  of  fmall  white 
points,  which  produces  a charming  effect.  A littlè 
bird  of  India,  called  Bengali , îs  painted  in  this 
manner. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  a turtîe- 
dove  of  Africa,  who  bears  on  her  pearl-gray  plu- 
mage, precifely  over  the  place  of  the  heart,  a 
bloody  fpot  confifting  of  different  kinds  of  red 
blended,  perfedly  refembling  a wound  : it  feems 
as  if  this  bird,  dedicated  to  Love,  was  deftined  to 
wear  her  mafler’s  livery,  and  had  ferved  as  a mark 
to  his  arrows.  What  is  ftill  more  wonderful, 
thefe  rich  coraline  tints  difappear  in  mofl  of  thofe 
birds  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  love  is  over,  as  if 
they  were  robes  of  ceremony,  lent  them  by  the  be- 
nevolence  of  Nature,  only  during  the  célébration 
of  their  nuptials. 

I 

The  red  colour,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
five  primordial  colours,  is  the  harmonie  expref- 
fion  of  them,  by  way  of  excellence  ; and  the  re- 
fait, as  has  been  faid,  of  the  union  of  two  con- 

traries,  light  and  darknefs.  There  are,  befides, 
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tints  extremely  agreeable,  compounded  of  the  op- 
pofitions  of  extremes.  For  example,  of  the  fécond 
and  fourth  colour,  that  is,  of  yellow  and  blue,  is 
formed  green,  which  conftitutes  a very  beautiful 
harmony,  and  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  pofîefs 
the  fécond  rank  in  beauty,  among  colours,  as  it 
.poffeffes  the  fécond  in  their  génération.  Nay, 
green  appears,  in  the  eyes  of  many  perfons,  if  not 
the  moft  beautiful  tint,  at  îeafh  the  moft  lovely, 
becaufe  it  is  lefs  dazzling  than  red,  and  more  con- 
génial  to  the  eye 

I (hall 

* It  is  harmony  which  renders  every  thing  perceptible,  juft 
as  monotony  makes  every  thing  to  difappear.  Not  only  aie 
colours  the  harmonie  confonances  of  light  : but  there  is  no  one 
coloured  body  whofe  tint  Nature  does  not  heighten  by  the  con- 
trafl  of  the  two  extreme  generative  colours,  which  are  white  and 
bJack.  Every  body  détachés  itfelf  by  means  of  light  and  fhade, 
the  firlt  of  which  is  a-kin  to  the  white,  and  the  fécond  to  the 
black,  Every  body,  accordingly,  bears  upon  it  a complété  har- 
mony. 

This  is  not  the  effeét  of  chance.  Were  we  enlightened,  for 
example,  by  a luminous  air,  we  fhould  not  perceive  the  form 
of  bodies  ; for  their  outlines,  their  profiles,  and  their  cavitiès, 
would  be  overfpread  \v ith  an  uniform  light,  which  would  caufe 
their  prominent  and  retreating  parts  to  difappear,  With  a pro- 
vidence, therefore,  completely  adapted  to  the  weaknefs  of  our 
vifion,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  made  the  light  to  iffue  from 
a fingle  point  of  Heaven  : and  with  an  intelligence  that  equally 
challenges  our  admiration,  He  has  given  a motion  of  progrefïlon 
to  the  Sun,  who  is  the  fource  of  that  light,  in  order  to  form, 
With  the  fhades,  harmonies  wirying  every  inftant.  He  has  like- 
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I fhall  infift  no  longer  on  tlie  other  harmonie 
fhades  which  may  be  deduced,  in  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  their  génération,  frorn  colours  the  mofl 
oppofite  ; and  of  which  might  be  formed  accords 
and  concerts,  fuch  as  Father  Cajiel  produced  from 
his  celebrated  Harpfichord.  I nmft,  however, 
remark,  that  colours  may  hâve  a powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  paffions  ; and  that  they,  as  vvell  as 
their  harmonies,  may  be  referred  to  the  moral  af- 

wife  modified  that  light,  on  terreftrial  objets,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner,  as  to  iiluminate  both  immediately  and  mediately,  by  refrac- 
tion and  by  refleftion,  and  to  extend  it’s  tints,  and  it’s  harmo- 
nies, with  thofe  of  fhade,  in  a way  that  no  words  can  exprefs. 

J.  J.  RouJfc.au  011e  day  made  this  obfervation  : “ Painters 
i(  can  give  the  appearance  of  a body  in  relief,  to  a fmooth  fur- 
“ face  ; I fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  them  give  the  appearance  of 
**  a fmooth  furface  to  a raifed  body.”  I made  no  reply  at  the 
moment  ; but  having  fince  refleéted  on  the  folution  of  this  pro- 
blem  in  optics,  I by  no  means  confider  the  thing  as  impolfible. 
The  vvhole  that  is  necetfary,  according  to  ynv  ideà,  is  to  deftroy 
one  of  the  harmonie  extrêmes  which  render  bodies  prominent. 
For  inftance,  if  the  object  aimed  at  vvere  to  flatten  a bafs-relief, 
ït  would  be  neceilary  to  paint  the  pavities  white,  or  the  promi- 
nent parts  biack.  Accordingly,  as  they  employ  the  harmony  of 
the  clare-obfcure,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a fol id  body  to  a 
plane  lurface,  they  might  employ  the  monotony  of  one  fingle 
tint,  to  make  what  is  a&ually  raifed  and  folid  to  difappear,  and 
become  to  the  eye  a plane  furface.  In  the  firft  café,  painting 
renders  that  vifible  which  is  not  tangible  ; in  the  fécond,  we 
jfliould  hâve  a body  that  might  be  touched,  without  being  vi- 
fible.  This  laft  déception  would  be  fully  as  furprizing  as  the 
pther. 
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feétions.  For  example,  making  red  the  point  of 
departure,  which  is  the  harmonie  colour  fuper- 
eminently,  and  proceeding  toward  white  in  an 
afeending  progreffion,  the  nearer  you  approach  to 
this  firft  terra,  the  more  lively  and  gay  are  the  co- 
lours.  You  will  hâve  in  fucceffion  the  poppy,  the 
orange,  the  yellow,  the  lemon,  the  fulphur,  the 
white.  On  the  contrary,  the  farther  you  proceed 
from  red  toward  black,  the  fadder  and  more  lu- 
gubrious  are  the  colours  ; for  this  is  the  progref- 
£on  ; purple,  violet,  blue,  indigo,  and  black. 

V * ' 

In  the  harmonies  which  may  be  formed,  on 
both  fides,  by  the  union  of  oppofite  colours,  the 
more  that  the  tints  of  the  afeending  progreffion 
predominate,  the  more  lively  will  be  the  harmo- 
nies produced  ; and  the  contrary  will  take  place, 
in  proportion  as  the  colours  of  the  defeending 
harmony  (hall  prevail.  From  this  harmonie  ef- 
fedt  it  is,  that  greeh,  being  compounded  of  yel- 
low and  blue,  is  fo  much  more  gay,  as  the  yellow 
has  the  afeendant,  and  fad  in  proportion  as  the 
blue  prédominâtes. 

Farther,  from  this  harmonie  influence  it  is, 
that  white  transfufes  moft  gaiety  into  ail  other 
tints,  becaufe  it  is  light  itfelf.  Nay,  it  produces, 
from  oppofition,  a moft  delightful  effed  in  the 
harmonies,  which  I eall  melancholy;  for,  blended 
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with  violet,  it  gives  the  delicious  hue  of  the  lilac-h 
fiovver  ; mixed  with  blue,  it  makes  azuré  ; and 
with  black,  produces  pearl-gray;  but  melted 
away  into  red,  it  exhibits  the  rofe  colour,  that  en- 
chanting  tint,  which  is  the  fiower  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  prédominance  of 
black  in  colours  which  are  gay,  the  effedt  pro- 
duced  is  more  mournful  than  would  hâve  refulted 
from  unmixed  black.  This  hecomes  perceptible 
on  blending  it  with  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
which  are  thereby  rendered  dull  and  gloomy  co- 
lours. Red  gives  life  to  every  tint  into  which  it 
is  infufed,  as  white  communicates  gaiety,  and  black 
fadnefs. 

If  you  would  wifh  to  produce  effedts  entirely 
oppofite  to  moft  of  thofe  which  I hâve  been  juft 
indicating,  you  hâve  only  to  place  the  extreme  co- 
lours clofely  by  each  other,  without  mingling 
them.  Black,  oppofed  to  w’a'ite,  produces  the 
moft  mournful,  and  the  harfheft  effeft.  Their 
oppofition  is  a badge  of  mourning  among  moft 
Nations,  as  it  is  the  lignai  of  impending  deftruc- 
tion  in  the  tempeftuous  appearances  of  the  Hea- 
vens,  and  in  the  commotions  of  the  Océan.  The 
yellow  too,  oppofed  to  black,  is  the  charadtenftic 
ofmany  dangerous  animais,  as  the  wafp,  the  ty- 
ger,  and  feveral  others....I  do  not  prétend  to  infi- 

nuate,  that  the  women  hâve  not  the  fkill  of  em- 
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ploying  to  advantage,  in  their  drefs,  thofe  oppo^ 
fite  colours  ; but  they  are  callecl  in  as  an  embeî- 
lifhment  only  on  account  of  the  contrafts  which 
theyformwith  the  colour  of  their  complexion;  and 
as  the  red  prédominâtes  there,  it  follows  that  the 
oppolite  colours  are  advantageous  to  them,  for 
harmonie  expreflion  is  never  ftronger,  than  vvhen 
found  between  the  two  extremes  which  produce 
it.  We  fhall  offer  a few  thoughts  hereafter  on 
this  part  of  harinony,  when  we  corne  to  fpeak  of 
contrafts,  and  of  the  human  figure. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  affeâ;  ignorance  of 
the  obje&ions  which  may  be  ftarted  againft  the 
univerfality  of  thefe  principles.  We  hâve  repre- 
fented  white  as  a gay,  and  black  as  a fad  colour. 
Neverthelefs,  certain  Negro  Nations  reprefent  the 
Devil  as  white  : the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninfula 
of  India,  in  token  of  mourning,  rub  their  fore- 
head  and  temples  with  the  powder  of  fandal- 
wood,  the  colour  of  which  is  a yellowilh  white. 
The  Navigator  La  Baïbinois , who,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  has  as  well  deferibed  the  manners 
of  China,  as  thofe  of  our  fea-officefs,  and  of  feve-t 
rai  European  Colonies,  fays,  that  white  is  the  eo- 
lour  of  mourning  among  the  Chinefe.  < From 
thefe  inftanees  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the 
feehng  of  colour  muft  be  arbitrary,  as  it  is  not  the 
famé  in  ail  Nations. 
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I venture  to  offer  the  following  reply  to  thefc 
objections.  Iç  has  already  been  proved  by  évi- 
dence, tbat  the  Nations  of  Africa  and  Afia,  how- 
ever  black  they  may  be,  prefer  white  women  to 
thcfe  of  every  other  tint.  If  there  be  any  Negro 
Nations  who  paint  the  Devil  white,  this  may  be 
eafily  accounted  for,  from  the  ftrong  feeling  which 
they  hâve  of  the  tyranny  which  the  whites  exercife 
over  them.  White,  accordingly,  having  become 
with  them  a political  colour,  ceafes  to  be  a natural 
one.  Befides,  the  white  in  which  they  paint  their 
Devil  is  not  a white,  beautifuily  harmonious,  like 
that  of  the  human  figure  : but  a dead  white,  a 
qhalk  white,  fuch  as  that  with  which  our  painters 
illuminate  the  figures  of  phantoms  and  ghofts  in 
their  magical  and  infernal  fcenes. 

If  this  dazzling  colour  is  the  expreffion  of 
mourning  among  the  Indians  and  Chinefe,  therea- 
fon  is,  it  contrafts  harlhly  with  the  black  fkin  of 
thofe  Nations.  The  Indians  are  black.  The 
fkin  of  the  fouthern  Chinefe  is  much  fun-burnt. 
They  dérivé  their  religion  and  their  leading  cuf- 
toms  from  India,  the  cradle  of  the  Human  Race, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  black.  Their  out- 
ward  garments  are  of  a gloomy  colour  : a great 
part  of  their  drefs  conflits  of  black  fattin  ; the  co- 
vering  for  their  under  extremities  is  black  boots  j 
the  ornamental  furniture  of  their  houfes  conflfts, 
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ifl  a great  meafure,  of  that  beautiful  black  var- 
niflicd  ware,  which  we  import  from  their  country. 
White  muft,  therefore,  produce  a harfli  diffonance 
with  their  furniture,  their  drefs,  and,  above  ail, 
w ith  the  dufky  colour  of  their  Ikin. 

If  thofe  Nations  were  to  wear  a black  habit,  in 
mournïng,  as  we  do,  be  their  colour  ever  fo  deep, 
it  would  not  form  a clafhing  oppofition  in  their 
drefs.  The  expreffion  of  grief,  accordingly,  is 
precifely  the  famé  with  them  as  with  us.  For  if 
we,  in  a fcafon  of  mourning,  oppofe  the  black 
colour  of  our  clothes  to  the  white  colour  of  our 
fkin,  in  order  thence  to  produce  a funereal  diffo- 
nance,  the  fouthern  Nations  oppofe,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  white  colour  of  their  garments  to  the 
dulky  colour  of  their  ikin,  in  order  to  produce 
the  famé  effed. 

This  variety  of  tafte  admirably  confirms  the 
univerfality  of  the  principles  which  we  hâve  laid 
down  refpeding  the  caufes  of  harmony  and  diffo- 
nance.  It  farther  demonftrates,  that  the  agréé- 
ablenefs,  or  difagreeablenefs  of  a colour,  refides 
not  in  one  fingle  fhade,  but  in  the  harmony,  or 
in  the  clafliing  contraft,  of  two  oppofite  colours. 

We  inight  find  proofs  of  thofe  laws  multiplied 
without  end,  in  Nature,  to  which  Man  ought  ever 

to 
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to  hâve  recourfe  in  ail  his  doubts.  She  oppofes 
harfhly,  in  hot  countries  as  in  cold,  the  colours 
of  dangerous  and  deftrudive  animais.  Venemous 
reptiles  are  univerfally  painted  in  gloomy  colours. 
Birds  of  prey  are  univerfally  of  an  earthy  hue  op- 
pofed  to  yellow,  and  white  fpecks  on  a dark 
ground,  or  dark  fpots  on  a light  ground.  Nature 
has  given  a yellow  robe,  ftriped  with  duiky 
brown,  and  fparkling  eyes,  to  the  tyger  lying  in 
ambufh  under  the  fhade  of  the  fcrefts  of  the 
South  : and  Aie  has  tinged  with  black  the  fnouc 
and  paws,  and  with  blood-colour  the  throat  and 
eyes,  pf  the  white  bear,  and  thereby  renders  him 
apparent,  notwithftanding  the  whitçnefs  of  his  fur, 
amidft  the  fnows  of  the  North. 


Of  Forms. 

L.et  us  now  proçeed  to  the  génération  of  forms. 
If  I am  not  miftaken,  the  principles  of  thefe,  like 
thofe  of  colours,  are  reducible  to  five,  namely, 
the  line,  the  triangle,  the  circle,  the  ellipfe,  and 
the  parabola. 


The  line  generates  ail  forms,  as  the  ray  of  light 
does  ail  colours.  It  goes  on  progreflively,  like 
the  other,  in  it’s  générations,  ftep  by  ftep,  pro- 
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ducing  firft,  by  three  fra&ions,  the  triangle,  which 
of  ali  figures,  contains  the  fmalleft  of  furfaces 
under  the  greateft  of  circuits.  The  triangle  afrer* 
ward,  compofed  itfelf  of  three  triangles  at  the 
centre,  produces  the  fquare,  which  conflits  of  four 
triangles  from  the  central  point  ; the  pentagon* 
which  conflits  of  five  ; the  hexagon,  which  conflits 
of  fix  -,  and  fo  of  the  relt  of  the  polygons,  up  to 
the  circle,  which  is  compofed  of  a multitude  of 
triangles,  whofe  fummits  are  at  it’s  centre,  and 
the  bafes  at  it’s  circumference  : and  which,  con- 
trary  to  the  triangle,  contains  the  greateft  of  fur- 
faces  under  the  fmalleft  of  périphéries.  The  form 
which  lias,  hitherto,  alvvays  been  going  on  pro- 
grelfivély,  commencing  with  the  line,  relatively  to 
a centre,  up  to  the  circle,  aftervvards  deviates  from 
it  ; and  produces  the  ellipfe,  then  the  parabola, 
and  finally  ail  the  other  widened  curves,  the  équa- 
tions of  which  may  ail  be  referred  to  this  laft. 

So  that  under  this  afped,  the  indefinite  line 
has  no  common  centre  : the  triangle  has  three 
points  in  it’s  bounding  Unes,  which  hâve  a com- 
mon centre  ; the  fquare  lias  four  ; the  pentagon 
five  ; the  hexagon  fix  : and  the  citfcle  has  ail  the 
points  of  it’s  circumference  regulated  conformably 
to  one  common  and  only  centre.  The  ellipfe  be- 
gins  to  deviate  from  this  régulation,  and  has  two 
centres  j and  the  parabola,  as  well  as  the  other 
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curves,  which  are  analogous  to  it,  hâve  centres 
innumerable  contained  in  their  feveral  axes,  from 
which  they  remove  farther  and  farther,  forming 
fomething  like  funnels. 

On  the  fuppofition  of  this  afcending  génération 
of  forms,  from  the  line,  through  the  triangle,  up 
to  the  circle  ; and  their  defcending  génération, 
from  the  circle,  through  the  elhpfe,  to  the  para- 
bola,  I deduce,  from  thefe  five  elementary  forms, 
ail  the  forms  of  Nature  ; as,  with  the  five  primordial 
colours  I compofe  ail  the  poffible  fhades  of  colour. 

The  line  prefents  the  flendereft  form,  the  circle 
prefents  the  fulleft,  and  the  parabola  the  moft 
obliquely  fluted.  in  this  progreffion  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  circle,  which  occupies  the 
middle  between  thefe  two  extremes,  is  the  moft 
beautiful  of  ail  the  elementary  forms,  as  red  is 
the  moft  beautiful  of  ail  the  primordial  colours. 
I prefume  not  to  fay,  with  certain  ancient  Philo- 
fophers,  that  this  form  muft  be  the  moft  beautiful, 
becaufe  it  is  the  figure  of  the  Stars,  which,  how- 
ever,  would  be  no  fuch  contemptible  reafon  ; but, 
to  employ  only  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  it  is 
the  moft  grateful  to  both  the  eve  and  the  touch  ; 
it  is,  likewife,  the  moft  fufceptible  of  motion; 
finally,  what  is  no  mean  authcrity  in  the  café  of 
natural  truths,  it  is  confidered  as  the  moft  con- 
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formable  to  the  tafte  of  ail  Nations,  who  employ 
it  in  their  ornaments,  and  in  their  architecture  ; 
and  it  is  pariicularly  conformable  to  the  tafte  of 
children,  who  give  it  the  preference  to  every  other, 
in  the  inftruments  of  their  amufement. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  five  elementary 
forms  hâve  the  famé  analogies  to  each  other  which 
the  five  primordial  colours  hâve  among  them- 
felves  ; fo  that  if  you  proceed  to  their  afcending 
génération,  from  the  fphere  toward  the  line, T you 
will  hâve  forms  angular,  lively,  and  gay,  which 
fhall  terminate  in  the  ftraight  line,  and  of  which 
Nature  compofes  fo  many  radiations  and  expan- 
fions  of  figure,  in  the  Heavens  and  on  the  Earth, 
fo  agreeable  to  behold.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
defcend  from  the  fphere  to  the  excavations  of  the 
parabola,  you  will  be  prefented  with  a gradation 
of  cavernous  forms,  which  are  fo  frightful  in 
abyfles  and  précipices. 

Farther,  if  you  join  the  elementary  forms  to 
the  primordial  colours,  term  for  term,  you  will  ob- 
ferve  their  principal  charaéter  mutually  ftrengthen 
each  other,  at  leaft  in  the  two  extremes,  and  in 
the  harmonie  expreffion  of  the  centre  : for  the 
two  firft  terms  will  give  the  white  ray,  which  is, 
the  ray  of  light  itfelf  ; the  circular  form,  United 
to  the  red  colour,  will  produce  a figure  analogous 

to 
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to  the  rofe,  compofed  of  fpherical  portions,  with 
carminé  tints,  and,  from  the  effeâ:  of  this  double 
liarmony,  deemed,  in  the  judgment  of  ail  Nations, 
the  moft  beautiful  of  flowers.  Finally,  black, 
added  to  the  vacuity  of  the  parabola,  increafes 
the  gloom  of  retreating  and  cavernous  forms. 

With  thefe  five  elementary  forms  may  be  corn- 

\ 

pofed  figures  as  agreeable  as  the  flhades  which  are 
produced  from  the  harmonies  of  the  five  primor- 
dial colours.  So  that  the  more  there  fhall  enter, 
into  thofe  mixed  figures,  of  the  two  afcending 
terms  of  the  progreffion,  the  more  light  and  gay 
fuch  figures  will  be  ; and  the  more  that  the  two 
defcending  terms  fhall  predominate,  the  more 
heavv  and  dull  will  be  the  forms.  Thus,  the  form 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  élégant,  as  the  firft 
term,  which  is  the  ftraight  line,  fhall  hâve  the  pré- 
dominance. For  example,  the  column  gives  us 
pleafure,  becaufe  it  is  a long  cylinder,  which  has 
the  circle  for  it’s  bafis,  and  two  ftraight  fines,  or 
a quadrilatéral  figure  of  confiderable  length,  for 
it’s  élévation.  But  the  palm-tree,  of  which  it 
is  an  imitation,  pleafes  ftill  more,  becaufe  the 
ftellated  and  radiating  forms  of  it’s  palms,  likewife 
taken  from  the  ftraight  line,  conftitute  a very 
agreeable  oppofition  with  dre  roundnefs  of  it’s 
Item  ; and  if,  to  this,  you  unité  the  harmonie 
form  by  way  of  excellence,  namely,  the  circulât, 

you 
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you  will  add  inexprefîibly  to  the  grâce  of  this 
beautiful  tree.  This,  likewife,  Nature,  who 
knows  much  more  of  the  matter  than  we,  lias 
taken  care  to  do,  by  fufpending,  at  the  baiïs  of 
it’s  divergent  boughs,  fometimes  the  oval  date, 
and  fometimes  the  rounded  cocoa-nut. 

In  general,  as  often  as  you  employ  the  circular 
form,  you  will  greatly  enhance  the  agreeablenefs 
of  it,  by  uniting  it  with  the  two  contraries  of 
vvhich  it  is  compofed  ; for,  you  will  then  hâve  a 
complété  elementary  progreffion.  The  circular 
form  alone,  prefents  but  one  expreffion,  the  moft 
beautiful  of  ail,  in  truth  ; but  United  to  it’s  two 
extremes,  it  forms,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  an 
entire  thought.  It  is  ffom  the  effeâ:  which  thence 
refaits,  that  the  vulgar  confider  the  form  of  the 
heart  to  be  fo  beautiful,  as  to  compare  to  it  every 
other  beautiful  and  interefting  objeft.  That  is  beau- 
tiful as  a heart,  fay  they  *.  This  heart-form  con- 
flits, at  it’s  bafis,  of  a projedting  angle,  and  above, 
of  aretreating  angle  ; there  we  hâve  the  extremes  : 

* Is  not  our  Author  here  indulging  fancy,  rather  than  fol- 
Iowing  Nature  ? If  this  be  an  idea  and  expreffion  of  the  com- 
mon  people,  it  muft  be  the  commonalty  of  a particular  country. 
fieart  is,  perhaps,  univerfally  ufed  to  exprefs  fondnefs,  affe&ion, 
defire  ; but  to  reprefent  the  form  of  that  organ  as  beautiful , nay, 
the  cjfence  of  beauty  is,  furely,  a violent  ftretch  of  imagination. 

H.  H. 
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and  in  it’s  collateral  parts,  of  two  fpherical  por- 
tions ; there  is  the  harmonie  expreflïon. 

It  is,  farther,  from  thefe  famc  harmonies,  that 
long  ridges  of  motintains,  overtopped  by  lofty 
peaks  of  a pyramidical  forrn,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  deep  valleys,  delight  us  by  their  grace- 
fulnefs  and  majefty.  If  to  thefe  you  add  rivers 
meanderihg  below,  radiating  poplars  waving  on 
their  banks,  flocks  of  eattle  and  fhepherds,  you 
will  hâve  vales  fimilar  to  that  of  Tempe.  The  cir- 
culai' forms  of  the  mountains,  in  fuch  a landfcape, 
are  placed  between  their  extremes,  namely,  the 
prominency  of  the  rocks,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
valleys.  But  if  you  feparate  from  it  the  harmonie 
exprefïïons,  that  is,  the  circular  wavings  of  thofe 
mountains,  together  with  their  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, and  allow  the  extremes  only  to  remain,  and 
ÿou  will  then  hâve  the  dreary  profpect  of  Cape- 
Horn  ; angulàr,  perpendicular  rocks,  hànging  ovef 
fathomlefs  abyffes. 

If  to  thefe  you  add  oppofitions  of  colour,  as 
that  of  fnow  on  the  fummits  of  the  dufky  rocks, 
the  foam  of  the  billows  breaking  on  the  lurid 
fhore,  a pale  fun  in  a gloomy  Iky,  torrents  ot  rain 
, in  the  midft  of  Summer,  tremendous  Iqualls  of 
wind  fucceeded  by  l'ullen  calms,  a European  vd- 
fel,  on  her  way  to  fpread  defolation  over  the  iilands 
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of  the  South-Sea  *,  running  upon  a rock  when  it 
is  beginning  to  grow  dark,  firing,  from  time  to 
tinie,  guns,  the  lignai  of  diflrefs,  the  noife  of 
which  the  échos  of  thofe  horrid  deferts  reverberate, 
the  terrificd  Patagonian  running  in  amazement  to 
his  cave  ; and  you  will  hâve  a complété  view  of 
that  land  of  defolation,  covered  over  with  the 
lhades  of  death. 


Of  Movements . 

It  remains  that  I fuggeft  a few  reflections  on  the 
fubjed  of  motions.  Of  thefe  vve  fhall,  in  Hke 
manner,  diftinguilli  five  which  are  fundamental: 
felf-motion,  or  the  rotation  of  a body  round  it- 
felf,  which  fuppofes  no  change  of  place,  and 
which  is  the  principle  of  ail  motion  ; fuch  is,  per- 
liaps,  that  of  the  Sun;  after  that,  the  perpendi- 
cular,  the  circulai',  the  horizontal,  and  the  ftate  of 

* Would  not  the  effeft  of  this  dreadful  piéfure  hâve  bcen 
confiderably  ftrengthened,  had  our  Author  reprefented  his  Eu- 
ropean  veflel  as  attempting  to  double  Cape-Horn,  on  ber  retnrn 
from  fpreading  devaftation  over  the  South-Seas,  and  making 
fliipwreck  on  that  dreary  coaft,  after  the  fcene  of  blood  was 
acled  ? In  this  café  we  ûiould  hâve  had  the  llriking  and  inftruc- 
tive  reprefentation  of  the  connecVion  between  Human  Guilt 
and  Divine  Juftice  ; of  the  clafliing  coilifion  of  criminalitv  and 
vengeance.  £[.  H. 
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reft.  Ail  movements  whatever  may  be  referred  to 
thefe  five.  Nay,  you  will  remark  that  Geometri- 
cians,  who  reprefent  them  likewife  by  figures, 
fuppofe  the  eircular  motion  to  be  generared  of  the 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal,  and,  to  make 
ufe  of  their  language,  produced  by  the  diagonal 
of  their  fquares. 

t- 

I fhall  not  infift  on  the  analogies  of  the  généra- 
tion of  colours  and  forms,  to  thofe  of  the  généra- 
tion of  movements  ; and  vvhich  aétually  exift,  be- 
tween  the  white  colour,  the  ftraight  line,  and  felf- 
motion,  or  rotation  ; betvveen  the  red  colour,  the 
fpherical  form,  and  eircular  motion  ; between 
darknefs,  vacuity,  and  reft.  I fhall  not  prétend 
to  unfold  the  infinité  combinations  which  might 
refult  from  the  union,  or  oppofition,  of  the  corre- 
fponding  terms  of  each  génération,  and  of  the  fili- 
ations of  thefe  famé  terms.  I leave  to  the  Reader 
the  pleafure  of  following  up  this  idea,  and  of 
forming  to  himfelf,  with  thefe  éléments  of  Nature, 
harmonies  the  moft  enchanting,  with  the  addi- 
. tional  charm  of  novelty.  I fhall  confine  myfelf, 
at  prefent,  to  a few  hafty  obfervations  refpeding 
motion. 

Of  ail  movements,  the  harmonie,  or  eircular 
motion,  is  the  moft  agreeable.  Nature  has  dif- 
fufed  it  over  moft  of  her  Works,  and  has  rendered 
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even  the  vegetables,  vvhich  are  faftened  down  to 
the  earth,  fufceptible  of  it.  Our  plains  prefent 
frequent  images  of  this,  wben  the  winds  form,  on 
the  meadow,  or  on  the  corn-ficld,  a fériés  of  undu- 
lations,  refembling  the  waves  of  the  fea  ; or  when 
lhey  gently  agitate,  on  the  fides  of  the  lofty 
mountains,  the  towering  tops  of  the  trees,  waving 
jthem  about  in  fegments  of  a circle.  Moft  birds 
form  portions  of  great  circles  as  they  play  through 
the  airy  expanfe,  and  feem  to  take  pleafure  in 
tracing,  as  they  fly,  an  infinité  variety  of  curves 
and  fpiral  motions.  It  is  remarkablç  that  Nature 
has  beflowed  this  agreeable  ftyle  of  flying  op 
many  of  the  inoffenfive  fpecies  of  the  feathered 
race,  not  otherwife  to  be  prized  for  the  exqujfite- 
pefs  of  either  their  fong  or  their  plumage.  Sud}, 
among  others,  is  the  flight  of  the  fwallow. 

The  café  is  very  different  with  refp.ed  to  the 
p rogre (Ti ve  movements  of  ferociousor  noxious  ani- 
mais. They  advance  leaping,  fpringing,  andjoin  to 
movements  fometimes  extremely  flow,  others  vio- 
lently  rapid  : this  is  obfervable  in  the  motion  of" 
the  cat  lying  in  wait  to  catch  a moufe.  Thoie  of 
the  tiger  are  exaitly  fimilar,  in  his  approaches 
upon  his  prey.  The  famé  difcordancy  is  obferv- 
able in  the  flight  of  carnivorous  birds.  The  fpe- 
£ies  of  owl  called  the  grand-duke  floats  through 
the  midft  of  a tranquil  fky,  as  if  the  wiÿd  carried 
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him  this  way  and  that.  Tempefts  prefent,  in  the 
Heavens,  the  famé  chaVaélers  of  deftruction.  You 
fometimes  perceive  the  flormy  clouds  rnoving  in 
oppoüte  directions,  and  with  various  degrees  of 
velocity';  now  they  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning,  while  others  remain  immoveable  as  the  rock. 
In  the  tremendous  hurricanes  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
the  explofion  is  alvvays  preceded  and  followed  by 
a dead  calm. 

The  more  that  a body  pofleffes  of  felf-motion, 
or  of  rotation,  the  more  agreeable  it  appears,  efpe- 
cially  when  to  this  movement  is  united  the  har- 
monie, or  circular,  motion.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  trees  whofe  leaves  are  moveable,  fuch  as  the 
afpin  and  poplar,  hâve  more  grâce  than  other  fo- 
reft  trees,  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  They  pleafe 
the  eye  by  the  balancing  of  their  tops,  and  by 
prefenting,  in  tnrns,  the  two  furfaces  of  their  fo- 
liage,  which  difpiay  two  different  greens.  Thef 
are  likewife  agreçable  to  the  ear,  from  their  imi- 
tation of  the  bubbling  of  water.  From  the  effed 
of  felf-motion  it  is,  that,  every  moral  idea  out  of 
the  queftion,  animais  intereft  us  more  than  vege- 
tables,  becaufe  they  hâve  the  principle  of  motion 
within  themfelves. 

I do  not  believe  there  is  a fingle  fpot  on  the 

Earth  in  which  there  is  not  fome  body  in  motion. 

Frequently 
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Fnequently  hâve  I been  in  the  midft  of  vaft  fol  1— 
tudes,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  in  feafons  of  per- 
fed  tranquillity,  and  I bave  always  heard  fome 
noife  or  another.  Often,  in  truth,  it  was  only  the 
found  of  a bird  flying,  or  of  an  infed  ftirring  a 
ieaf;  but  found  always  fuppofes  motion. 

Motion  is  the  exprefîïon  of  life.  In  this  you 
fee  the  reafon  vyhy  Nature  lias  multiplied  the 
caufes  of  it  in  ail  her  Works.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  a landfcape  is  to  fee  objeds  in  motion  ; 
and  this  is  the  very  thing  which  the  pidures  of 
moft  of  our  great  Mafters  frequently  fail  to  eyç- 
prefs.  If  you'except  fuch  of  çhem  as  reprefent 
tempefts,  you  will  find,  every  where  elfe,  their  fo- 
refts  and  their  meadows  motionlefs,  and  the  water 
pf  their  lakes  congealed.  Neverthelefs,  the  inver- 
fion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  prefenting  a gray  or 
white  under-fide  ; the  undulations  of  the  grafs  in 
the  vallies,  and  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  $ 
thofe  which  ru^le  the  fmooth  furface  of  the  waters, 
and  the  foam  which  whitens  the  fliores,  reca], 
with  inexpreflible  pleafure,  ip  a burning  fummer- 
fcene,  the  breath  fo  gentle  and  fo  cooling  of  the 
zéphyrs.  To  thefe  might  be  added,  with  infinité 
grâce,  and  with  powerful  effed,  the  movements  pe- 
çuliar  to  the  animais  which  inhabit  them  : for  ex- 
ample,  the  concentric  circles  which  the  diving- 
bird  forms  on  the  furface  of  the  water  x the  flight 
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of  a fea-fowl  taking  it’s  departure  from  a hillock, 
vvith  neck  advancing,  and  legs  thrown  back- 
ward  -,  that  of  two  white  turtles  Ikimming  fide  by 
fide,  in  the  fhade,  along  the  fkirts  of  a foreft  ; the 
balancing  of  a wagtail  on  the  extremity  of  the  fo- 
liage  of  a rufh,  bending  undcr  his  weight.  It 
might  be  pofîible  even  to  reprefent  the  motion 
and  the  weight  of  a loaded  carnage  toiling  up  a 
hill,  by  expreffing  the  duft  of  the  crufhed  pebbles 
which  rifes  up  behind  it’s  wheels.  Nay,  1 will  go 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  1 think  the  effèéts  of  the  fing- 
ing  of  birds,  and  of  the  échos,  might  be  rendered 
perceptible,  by  the  expreffion  of  certain  charafters 
which  it  is  not  neceftary  here  to  unfold. 

So  far  are  moft  of  our  Painters,  even  among 
thofe  whofe  talents  are  moft  conlpicuous,  froni 
paying  attention  to  acceffories  fo  agreeable,  that 
they  omit  them  in  fubjects  of  which  thofe  accef- 
fories form  the  principal  charaéter.  For  example, 
if  they  reprefent  a chariot  at  full  fpeed,  they  take 
pains  to  exhibit  every  fpoke  of  the  wheels.  The 
horfes,  indeed,  are  gallopping,  but  the  chariot  is 
immoveable.  The  wheels  of  a carriage,  however, 
that  is  running  vvith  a rapid  motion,  prefent  but 
one  fingle  furface  ; ail  their  fpokes  are  confounded 
to  the  eye.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  Ancients, 
our  mafters  in  every  bran  ch  of  Art,  imitated  Na- 
ture. Pliny  tells  us,  that  Jpelles  had  fo  exaélly 
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painted  chariots  with  four  horfes,  that  the  wheels 
appeared  to  be  turning  round.  In  the  curious 
lift  which  he  has  tranftnitted  to  us  of  the  moft  ce- 
îebrated  pi&ures  of  antiquity,  and  ftill  viewed 
■with  admiration  at  Rome,  in  his  time,  he  particu- 
ïarly  mentions  one  which  reprefented  women  fpin- 
ning  wool,  whofe  fpindles  feemed  aétually  to  whirl. 
Another  was  held  in  high  eftimation  *,  “ in  which 
<c  were'  reprefented  two  light-armed  foldiers,  the 
4£  one  of  whom  is  fo  heated  with  running  in  bat- 
“ tle,  that  you  fee  him  fweat,  and  the  other,  who 
“ is  laying  down  his  arms,  appears  fo  exhaufted, 
**  that  you  imagine  you  hear  him  panting.”  I 
hâve  feen,  in  many  modem  picftures,  machines  in 
motion,  wreftlers  and  warriors  in  aélion,  but  in  no 
one  of  them  did  I ever  find  attention  paid  to  thefe 
effefts  fo  fimple,  and  fo  expreflïve  of  the  truth  of 
Nature.  Our  painters  confider  them  as  petty  de- 
tails, beneath  the  notice  of  a man  of  genius.  Ne- 
verrhelefs  thefe  petty  details  are  traits  of  cha- 

if  I , ... 

ra&er. 

Marcus  Aurelius , who  poflefîed  fully  as  much 
genius  as  any  modem  whatever,  has  very  judici- 
oufly  obferved,  that,  in  many  cafés,  it  is  on  fuch 
minutenefles  the  attention  fixes,  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  thefe  the  mind  dérivés  the  moft 

* Wwÿ'*  Natural  Hifiory.  Bopkxxxvij.  chap.  10  and  u. 

pleafure. 
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pleafure.  “ The  fight  of  the  fhrivelling  of  ripe 
“ figs,”  fays  he,  “ the  bufhy  eye-brows  of  a lion, 
“ the  foaming  of  an  enraged  wild-boar,  the  red- 
<c  difh  fcales  which  rife  on  the  cruft  of  bread 
“ coming  out  of  the  oven,  give  pleafure.”  This 
pleafure  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways  : 
firft,  front  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind, 
vvhich,  in  contemplating  any  objed  whatever, 
fixes  on  forne  one  principal  point  ; and  then, 
from  the  defign  of  Natpre,  who,  likewife,  in  ail 
her  works,  prefents  to  us  one  fingle  point  of  con- 
formity,  or  of  difcordancy,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
it’s  centre.  The  mind  increafes  it’s  affedion,  or 
it’s  averfion,  for  this  charaderiftic  trait,  the  more 
fimple  that  it  is,  and,  in  appearance,  contemptible. 
This  is  the  reafon  that,  in  éloquence,  the  fhorteft 
expreffions  always  convey  the  hrongeft  paflions  ; 
for  ail  that  is  requifite,  as  we  hâve  hitherto  feen, 
in  order  to  excite  a fenfation  of  pleafure,  or  of 
pain,  is  to  détermine  a point  of  harmony,  or  of 
difcord,  between  two  contraries  : now,  when  thefe 
two  contraries  are  oppofites  in  nature,  and  are  fo, 
befides,  in  magnitude  and  in  weaknefs,  their  op- 
pofition  redoubles,  and  confequently  their  effed. 

The  effed  is  farther  heightened,  if  to  this  is 
joined,  efpecially,  the  furprize  of  feeing  ftriking 
occafions  of  hope,  or  of  fear,  produced  by  objeds 
of  apparently  fmall  importance  ; for  every  phy- 
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fical  effeâ:  produces,  in  Man,  a moral  feeling.  For 
example,  I hâve  feen  many  piétures,  and  read 
many  defcriptions,  of  battles,  which  attempted  to 
infpire  horror,  by  reprefenting  an  infinité  variety 
of  inftruments  of  deftruétion,  and  a multitude  of 
dying  and  dead  perfons,  wounded  in  every  poffible 
manner.  The  lefs  did  I feel  myfelf  moved,  the 
more  I perceived  the  machinery  employedto  move 
me  : one  effedt  deftroyed  the  other.  But  I hâve 
been  greatly  affe&ed  by  reading,  in  P lut  ar  ch,  the 
death  of  Clcopatra. 

That  great  Painter  of  calamity,  reprefents  the 
Queen  of  Egypt  meditating,  in  the  tomb  of  An- 
thony, on  the  means  of  eluding  the  triumph  of 
Augujhis.  A peafant  brings  her,  vvith  permifîion 
of  the  guards  on  duty  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tomb,  a bafket  of  figs.  The  moment  that  the 
clown  has  retired,  fhe  haflens  to  uncover  the  baf- 
ket, and  perceives  the  afpic,  which,  by  her  con- 
trivance,  had  been  introduced  amontr  the  fios.  to 
put  a period  to  her  miferable  life.  This  contraff,  ' 
a woman  being  the  fubjêét,  of  liberty  and  flavery, 
of  royal  power  and  annihilation,' of  voluptuoufnefs 
and  death  ; thofe  leaves  and  fruits  amidfl  which 
fhe  perceives  only  the  head  and  fparkling  eyes  of 
a puny  reptile,  prepared  to  terminate  interdis  of 
fuch  “ great  pith  and  moment;”  and  which  fhe 
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dîus  addreflfes,  There  y ou  are  ! ail  thefe  oppofitions, 
ç>rte  after  another,  make  yop  fhudder. 

But,  in  order  to  render  the  perfon  itCelf  of  Clea- 
fatra  mtereftiçg,  there  is  no  occafion  to  reprefent 
her  toyourfelf,  as  our  Painters  and  Sculptors  exhi- 
bit  her,  an  academie  figure  deftitute  of  expreffion  ; 
a Brapping  virago,  robuft,  and  replete  with  health, 
with  large  eyes,  turned  toward  Heaven,  and  wearing 
round  her  large  and  brawny  arm  a ferpent  twifted, 
like  a bracelet.  This  is  by  no  means  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  little,  voluptuous,  Queen  of  Egypt, 
who  had  herfclf  carried,  as  I beforç  mentioned., 
packçd  pp  in  a bundle  of  goods,  on  the  fhouldeis 
pf  Apo/lodorus , to  keep  a ftolen  affignation  with 
Julius  Cefar  j at  another  time  walking  the  ftreets 
of  Alexandria  by  night,  with  Anthony,  difguifed  4s 
a lempftrefs,  rajlying  him,  and  intifting  that  hjs 
jefts,  and  ftyje  of  humour,  fmelt  flrongly  of  the 
foldier.  Still  lefs  is  it  a reprefentation  of  the  un- 
iortunate  Cleopatra,  redueed  to  the  extreme  of  ca- 
lamity,  dragging  up,  by  means  of  cords  and 
chains,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  of  her  women, 
through  the  window  of  the  monument  in  which 
fhe  had  taken  refuge,  with  her  head  dowmvard, 
without  ever  letting  go  her  hold,  fays  Plutarch , 
tirât  very  Anthony , covered  over  with  blood,  vvfio 
had  run  hjmfelf  through  with  his  own  fword,  ar,d 
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wfco  ftruggîed  with  ail  his  remaining  ftrength  to 
get  up,  and  expire  in  ber  arms. 

Details  are  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed  ; they 
are  frequently  traits  of  charafter.  To  return  to 
our  Painters  and  Sculptors  ; if  they  with-hoîd  the 
expreffîon  of  motion  to  landfcapes,  to  wreftiers, 
and  to  chariots  in  the  courfe,  they  beftow  it  on  the 
portraits  and  the  ftatues  of  our  great  Men  and 
Philofophers.  They  reprefent  theni  as  Angels 
founding  the  alarm  to  judgment,  with  hair  flying 
about,  with  vvild  vvandering  eyes,  the  mufcîes  of 
the  face  in  a ftate  of  convulfion,  and  their  gar- 
ments  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Thefe,  they  tell  us, 
are  the  expreffions  of  genius.  But  perfons  of  ge- 
nius,  and  great  Men,  are  not  bedlamites.  I hâve 
feen  fome  of  their  portraits,  on  antiques.  The 
medals  of  Vtrgil,  of  Plaîo , of  Scipio,  of  Eparnbm- 
das,  nay,  of  Alexander , reprefent  them  with  a fe- 
rene  and  tranquil  air.  It  is  the  property  of  inani» 
mate  matter,  of  vegetables,  and  of  mere  animais, 
to  obey  ail  the  movements  of  Nature;  but  it  i§ 
that  of  a great  Man,  in  my  opinion,  to  hâve  his 
émotions  under  command,  and  it  is  only  in  fo  far 
as  he  exercifes  this  empire,  that  he  merits  the 
name  of  Great. 

I hâve  made  a fhort  digrefîion  froni  my  fubjeT, 
in  order  to  fugged;  a few  lclTons  of  conformité  to 
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Àrtifts,  who,  I ara  vvell  aware,  will  find  it'much 
more  difficult  to  exécute,  ihan  it  is  eafy  for  me  to 
criticize;  God  forbid  that  any  thing  I hâve  faid 
Ihould  giVe  a moment’s  pain  to  men  whofe  works 
hâve  fo  frequently  given  me  exquifite  pleafure.  It 
Was  fimply  my  wifh,  to  caution  the  ingenious 
againft  the  academie  manner  which  fetters  them, 
and  to  flimulate  them  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Na- 
ture, and  to  puiiiie  that  track  as  far  as  genius  can 
carry  them. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  fpeak  of  Mufic,  for 
founds  are  movements  mcrely  : but  perfons  of 
much  greater  ability  than  I dare  prétend  to,  hâve 
treated  this  noble  Art  with  confummate  Ikill.  If 
any  foreign  teftimony  could  farther  confirai  me  in 
thecertainty  of  the  principles  which  I hâve  hitherto 
laid  down,  it  is  that  of  Muficians  of  the  higheft 
réputation,  who  hâve  reftrided  harmonie  expref- 
fion  to  three  founds.  I might,  as  they  hâve  done, 
reduce  to  three  ternis  the  elementary  générations 
of  colours,  of  forms,  and  of  motions  ; but  if  I am 
not  miftaken,  they  themfelves  hâve  omitted,  in 
their  fundamental  balîs,  the  generative  principle, 
which  is  found  properly  fo  called,  and  the  néga- 
tive term,  which  is  filence  ; efpecially  as  this  laft 
produces  effeds  fo  powerful  in  the  movements  of 
Mufic. 
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Thefe  proportions  might  bc  extended  to  the 
progreffions  of  tafting,  and  it  might  be  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  moft  agreeable  of  them  hâve  fîiiii- 
lar  générations  ; as  we  know,  by  expérience,  to  be 
the  café  with  regard  to  moft  fruits,  whofe  different 
ftages  of  maturiry  fucceffively  prefent  five  favours, 
nameJy,  the  acid,  the  fweet,  the  fugary,  the  vi- 
nous,  and  the  bitter.  They  are  acid  while  grow- 
ing,  fweet  as  they  ripen,  fugary  in  a ftate  of  per- 
fe6t  maturity,  vinous  in  their  fermentation,  and 
bitter  in  a ftate  of  dryneft.  Farther,  we  fhould 
find  that  the  moft  agreeable  of  thefe  favours, 
namely,  the  fugary,  is  that  which  occupies  the 
middle  place  in  this  progreffion,  of  which  it  is  the 
harmonie  term  ; that,  from  it’s  nature,  it  forais 
new  harmonies,  by  a combination  with  it’s  ex- 
trêmes ; for  the  beverages  which  are  moft  grateful 
to  the  palate,  confift  of  acid  and  fugar,  as  the  re  - 
frefhing  liquors  prepared  with  citron-juice  ; or  of 
fugar  and  bitter,  fuch  as  coflee.  But  while  I am 
endeavouring  to  open  new  paths  to  Philofophy, 
it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  prefent  new  com- 
binations to  voluptoufnefs. 

Though  I hâve  a thorough  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  elementary  générations,  and  am  able 
to  fupport  them  with  a multitude  of  proofs  which 
I hâve  colle&ed,  in  the  taftes  of  polifhed,  and  of 
favage,  Nations,  but  which  time  permits  me  not,  at 
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prefent,  to  exhibit  * it  would,  however,  be  a mat- 
ter  of  no  furprize  to  me,  fliould  many  of  my 
Readers  difîent  from  what  I hâve  advanced.  Our 
natural  tartes  are  perverted  from  our  infancy,  by 
préjudices  which  détermine  our  phyfical  fenfations, 
much  more  powerfully  than  thefe  laft  give  direc- 
tion to  our  moral  affettions.  More  than  one 
Churchman  confiders  violet  as  the  mort  beautiful 
of  colours,  becaufe  his  Bifhop  wears  it  : more  Bi- 
fhops  than  one  give  fcarlet  the  preference,  becaufe 
it  is  the  Cardinal’s  colour  ; and  more  than  one 
Cardinal,  undoubtedly,  would  rather  be  drefled  in 
white,  becaufe  this  colour  is  appropriated  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  A foldier,  frequently, 
looks  upon  the  red  as  the  mort;  beautiful  of  ail 
ribbons  ; but  his  fuperior*officer  prefers  the  blue. 
Our  tempéraments,  as  well  as  our  conditions,  hâve 
an  influence  upon  our  opinions. 

Gay  people  prefer  lively  colours  to  every  other; 
perfons  of  fenfibility,  thofe  which  are  délicate  ; 
the  melancholy  allume  the  dulky.  Though  I my- 
felf  confider  red  as  the  mort  beautiful  of  colours, 
and  the  fphere  as  the  mort  perfedt  of  forms  ; and 
though  I am  bound  more  than  any  other  man, 
ftrenuoufly  to  adhéré  to  this  order,  becaufe  it  is  that 
of  my  fyftem,  I prefer  to  the  full  red,  the  carminé 
colour,  which  has  a flight  Iliade  of  violet  ; and  to 
the  fphere,  the  oval,  or  elliptical  form.  It  likewife 
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àppears  to-  me,  if  I may  venture  to  fay  fo,  that 
Nature  has  beftowed,  by  way  of  preference,  both 

of  thefe  modifications  on  the  rofe,  at  leaft  before 

» 

it  is  completely  expanded.  Farther,  I like  violet 
flowers  better  than  white,  and  ftill  much  better 
tban  fuch  as  are  yellow.  I prefer  a branch  of  li- 
lach  in  bloom  to  a pot  of  gilly-flovver  *,  and  a Chi- 
nefe  daify,  vvith  it’s  difk  of  a fmoky  yellow,  it’s 
rumpled  fliaggy  down,  it’s  violet  and  grave  petals, 
to  the  moft  fia  (h  y clufter  of  fun-fknvers  in  the 
Luxemburg.  - 

I am  perfuaded  that  I hâve  thefe  taftes  in  com- 
mon  with  many  other  perfons,  and  that,  if  we 
form  ajudgment  of  men  from  the  colour  of  their 
clothes,  by  far  the  majoriry  is  rather  ferious  than 
gay.  I am  likewife  of  opinion,  that  Nature,  foi' 
to  lier  we  muft  ever  hâve  recourfe  in  order  to  be 
aftured  that  we  are  right,  gives  moft  of  lier  phy- 
fical  beauties  a tendency  to  oielancholy.  Tho 
plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  deep  fliades 
of  the  foreft,  the  fober  luftre  of  the  Moon,  infpire 

* Dr.  'Johnfon  tells  us  that  Gillyflonxier  is  a corruption  in  or-- 
thography  for  July-jkveer.  With  due  refpeft  to  fo  great  an 
Ètymologift,  this  1 take  to  be  a miftake.  The  flowering  of  the 
plant  is  by  no  meanslimited  to  the  month  of  July.  The  Ehglilh 
teim  is  dcrived  from  the  French  word  Giroflier , (the  clove- 
plant)  ; every  one  knows  the  ftriking  analogv  between  the  fa- 
vour  of  that  fpicé,  and  the  fmell  of  the  Gilly-flovver.  H.  H- 
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no  gaiety,  neverthelefs  they  intereft  us,  and  that 

deeply.  I feel  much  more  émotion  in  contem- 
plating  the  fetting  than  the  rifing  Sun.  In  gene- 
ral, we  are  pleafed  by  gay  and  fprightly  beauties, 
but  ,we  are  melted  and  totiched  only  by  thofe 
vvhich  are  melancholÿ. 

'•« 

I (bail  endeavour,  in  another  place,  to  unfold 
the  caufes  of  thefe  moral  affections.  They  ftand 
in  connexion  with  laws  more  fublime  than  any 
phyfical  laws  : while  thefe  laft  amufe  our  fenfes, 
the  others  fpeak  to  the  heart,  and  calmly  admo- 
nifh  us,  that  Man  is  ordained  to  a much  highev 
deftination. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  1 may  be  miftaken  in  the 
order  of  thofe  générations,  and  maÿ  hâve  tranf- 
pofed  their  terms.  But  ail  that  I,  from  the  b'e- 
ginning,  propofed,  was  to  open  fome  new  paths 
into  the  Study  of  Nature,  lt  is  fufficient  for  my 
purpofe,  that  the  effed  of  thefe  générations  is  ge- 
nerally  acknowledged.  Men  more  enlighterted 
avili  eftablifli  the  filiations  of  them  in  a more  Iu- 
ininous  order.  Ail  that  I hâve  hitherto  faid  on 
this  fubjeft,  or  hereafter  may  fay,  is  reducible  to 
this  great  Law  : Every  thing  in  Nature  is  formcd 
of  contraries  : it  is  from  their  harmonies  that  the 
fentiment  of  pleafure  refults,  and  out  of  their  op- 
pofitions  i flües  the  fentiment  of  pain. 

This 
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This  Law,  as  we  fhall  fee,  extends  alfo  to  mo- 
isis. Every  truth,  the  truths  of  fadt  excepted,  is 
the  refult  of  two  contrary  ideas.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows,  that  as  often  as  we  decompound  a truth,  by 
dialedtics,  we  divide  it  into  the  two  ideas  of  which 
it  is  conftituted  ; and  if  we  confine  ourfelves  to 
one  of  it’s  elementary  ideas,  as  to  a detached  prin- 
ciple,  and  deduce  confequences  from  it,'  we  fhall 
convert  it  into  a fource  of  endlefs  difputation  ; for 
the  other  elementary  idea  will  abundantly  fupply 
confequences  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  perfon 
who  is  difpofed  to  purfue  them  ; and  thefe  confe- 
quences are  themfelves  fufceptible  of  contradi&ory 
decompofïtions,  which  go  on  without  end.  The 
Schools  are  admirably  adapted  to  inftruâ:  us  how 
to  manage  this  procefs  ; and  thither  are  we  fent  to 
form  our  judgment.  There  are  we  taught  to  fe- 
parate  the  moft  évident  truths  not  only  into  two, 
but,  as  Hvdibras  fays,  into  four.  If,  for  example, 
fome  one  of  our  Fogicians,  obferving  that  cold 
had  an  influence  on  végétation,  fhould  think  pro- 
per  to  maintain,  that  cold  is  the  only  caufe  of  it, 
and  that  beat  is  even  inimical  to  it,  he  would  take 
care,  no  doubt,  to  quote  the  efîlorefcences  and  the 
végétations  of  ice,  the  growth,  the  verdure,  and 
the  flowering  of  molles  in  Winter;  plants  burnt 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  in  Summer,  and  many 
other  efïeéls  relative  to  his  thefis.  But  his  antago- 
hiff,  availing  himfetf,  on  his  fide,  of  the  influences 
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of  Spring,  and  ofthe  ravages  of  W inter,  would 
clearly  dèmonftrate,  that  heat  alone  gives  life  to 
the  vegetable  world*  But  the  truth  is,  after  ail, 
that  heat  and  cold  combined  form  onc  of  the  prin- 
cipes of  végétation,  not  only  in  temperate  cli- 
mates,  but  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

It  may  confidently  be  affirmcd,  that  ail  the  dif- 
orders,  in  both  Phyfics  and  Morals,  are  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  the  clalhing  oppofition  of  two 
contraries.  If  men  would  pay  attention  to  this- 
Lavv,  there  would  be  a fpeedy  end  put  to  moft  of 
their  wranglings  and  miftakes  -,  for  it  may  be 
urged,  that,  every  thing  being  compofed  of  con- 
traries, whoever  affirms  a fimplepropofition,  is  only 
half  right,  as  the  contrary  proportion  has  equally 
an  exiftence  in  nature. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  World  but  one  intellec- 
ual  truth,  pure,  fimple,  and  which  does  not  admit 
of  a contrary  idea  ; it  is  the  exiftence  of  GOD.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  thofe  who  hâve  denied  it, 
adduce  no  other  proofs  to  fupport  their  négation, 
but  the  apparent  diforders  of  Nature,  the  extreme 
principles  of  which  alone  they  contemplated  : fo 
that  they  hâve  not  ‘demonftrated,  that  no  God 
èxifted;,  but  that  He  was  not  intelligent,  or  that 
He  was  not  good.  Their  error,  accordingly,  pro- 
çeeds  froni  their  ignorance  of  natural  Laws.  Be- 
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fuies,  their  arguments  hâve  been  founded,  for  the 
moft  part,  on  the  diforders  of  men,  who  exift  in 
an  order  widely  different  from  thàt  of  Nature,  and 
who  alone,  of  ail  beings  endowed  with  perception, 
hâve  been  committed  to  their  ovvn- diredtion. 

As  to  the  nature  of  GOD,  I know  that  failli  it- 
felf  prefents  Him  to  us,  as  the  harmonie  principle 
by  way  of  fupreme  excellence,  not  only  with  rela- 
tion to  ail  that  furrounds  Him,  of  which  He  is 
the  Creator  and  Mover,  but  even  in  his  effence 
divided  into  three  perfons.  Bojjuet  has  exrended 
thefe  harmonies  of  Deity  to  Man,  by  tracing  in 
the  operations  of  the  human  Soûl,  fome  confo- 
nancy  to  the  Trinity,  of  which  it  is  the  image. 
Thefe  lofty  fpeculations  are,  I acknowledge,  infir 
nitely  above  my  reach.  Nay,  I am  filled  with  adr 
miration  to  think,  that  the  Divinity  fhould  hâve 
permitted  beings  fo  weak,  and  fo  tranfitory,  as  we 
are,  to  take  fo  much  as  a glimpfe  of  his  omnipo- 
tence on  this  Earth  ; and  that  he  fhould  hâve 
veiled,  under  combinations  of  matter,  the  opera- 
tions of  his  infinité  Intelligence,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  our  perception.  A fingle  aft  of  his  will  was 
fufficient  to  call  us  into  being;  the  flighteft  com- 
munication of  his  works  is  fufficient  to  illuminate 
our  reafon  ; but  I hâve  a thorough  perfuafion,  that 
if  the  fmallefl  ray  of  his  divine  effence  were  to 
communicate  itfelf  diredly  to  us,  in  a human 
body,  we  muft  be  annihilated. 
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OF  CONSONANCES. 

Confonances  are  répétitions  of  tlie  famé  harmo- 
nies. They  increafe  our  pleafures  by  muitiplying 
them,  and  by  transferring  the  enjoyment  of  chem 
to  new  fcenes.  They  farther  communicate  plea- 
fure,  by  rendering  it  perceptible  to  us,  that  the 
famé  Intelligence  lias  prefided  over  the  different 
plans  of  Nature,  as  it  prefents  to  us,  throughout, 
lïmilar  harmonies.  Confonances,  accoidingly,  con- 
fer  more  pleafure  than  fimple  harmonies,  becaufe 
they  convey  to  us  the  fentimentsof  extenfion,  and 
of  Divinity,  lo  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man  Sôul.  Natural  objeéls  excite  in  us  a certain 
cîegree  of  fatisfaction,  only  in  fo  far  as  they  awaken 
and  difplay  an  intelle&ual  feeling. 

AV  e find  frequent  examples  of  confonances  in 
Nature.  The  clouds  of  the  Horizon  frequently 
imitate,  on  the  Sea,  the  forms  of  mountains,  and 
the  afpecls  of  land,  and  this  fo  exattly,  as  often  to 
deceive  the  moft  experienced  mariners.  The  waters 
refleét  from  their  heaving  bofom,  the  heavens,  the 
hills,  the  forefts.  The  echoing  rocks,  in  their  turn, 
repeat  the  murmuring  of  the  waters.  As  I was 
walking  one  day,  in  the  Païs  de  Caux,  along  the 
fea-fide,  and  confidering  the  reflexes  of  the  fhore 
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in  the  bofom  of  the  water,  I was  not  a little  afto- 
nifhed  to  hear  other  waves  emitting  a dying  found 
behind  me.  I turned  round,  and  perceived  only 
a high  and  fteep  fliore,  the  échos  of  which  were 
j-epeating  the  noife  of  the  waves.  This  double 
confonance  appeared  to  me  wonderfully  agreeable. 
y ou  would  hâve  faid  there  was  a mountain  in  the 
Jea,  and  a fea  in  the  mountain. 

Thofe  tranfpofitions  of  harmony,  fïom  one  élé- 
ment to  another,  communicate  inexpreflible  plea- 
fure.  Nature  lias  multiplied  them,  accordingly, 
with  boundlefs  liberality,  not  only  in  fugitive 
images,  but  by  permanent  forms.  She  lias  repeat- 
ed,  in  the  midft  of  the  Seas,  the  forms  of  Conti- 
nents, in  thofe  of  Iflands  j moft  of  which,  as  we 
hâve  feen,  hâve  peaks,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers^ 
and  plains,  proportioned  to  tliçir  extent,  as  if  they 
were  little  Wqrlds.  On  the  other  hand,  Aie  repre- 
fents  in  the  midft  of  the  Land,  the  'bafons  of  the 
vaft  Océan,  in  mediterraneans,  and  in  great  lakes, 
which  hâve  their  fhores,  their  rocks,  their  ifles, 
tlieir  volcanos,  their  currents,  and,  fometimes,  a 
flux  and  reflux  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  which 
is  occafloned  by  the  efFufions  from  icy  mountains, 
at  the  bafis  of  which  they  are  commonly  fituated, 
as  the  currents  and  tidçs  of  the  Océan  are,  bÿ 
t^hofe  of  the  Pôles. 
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h is‘fingularly  remarkable,  that  the  moft  beauti- 
ful  harmonies  are  thofe  which  hâve  the  moft  cor), 
fonances.  Nothing  in  the  World,  for  example, 
is  moie  beautiful  than  the  Sun,  and  nothing  in 
nature  is  fo  frequently  repeated  as  his  form,  and 
lus  hghr.  He  is  reflefted  in  a thoufand  different 
manners  by  the  refradtions  of  the  air,  which  every 
day  exhibit  him  above  ail  the  horizons  of  the 
Globe,  before  he  is  actually  rifen,  and  for  fome 
time  after  he  lias  fet  ; by  the  parhçiia  which  refledt 
his  difk,  fometimes  twice  or  thrice,  in  tlie  mifty 
clouds  of  the  North;  by  the  rainy  clouds,  in 
which  lus  refraéted  rays  trace  an  arch  fliaded  with 
a thoufand  varions  colours  ; and  by  the  waters, 
uhofe  reflexes  exhibit  him  in  an  infinité  number 
of  places  where  he  is  not,  in  the  bofom  of  mea- 
dows,  amidft  flowers  befprinkled  with  dew,  and  in 
the  fhade  of  gieen  forefts.  The  dull  and  inert 
eartli,  too,  refledts  him  in  the  fpecular  particles  of 
gravels,  of  micas,  of  cryftals,  and  of  rocks.  It 
piefents  to  us  the  form  of  his  difk,  and  of  lus  rays, 
in  the  difks  and  petals  of  the  myriads  of  radiated 
flowers  with  which  it  is  covered.  In  a Word,  this 
beautiful  ftar  lias  multiplied  lumfelf  to  infinity, 
with  varieties  of  which  we  know  nothing,  in  the 
innumerable  ftars  of  the  firmament,  which  he  dif- 
covers  to  us,  as  foon  as  he  quits  oui*  Horizon  ; 
as  if  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  confo- 
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nances  of  the  earth,  only  to  difplay  to  thedelightr 
ed  eye  thofe  of  Heaven. 

From  this  Law  of  confonance  it  follows,  that 
what  is  beft  and  moft  beaiuiful  in  Nature,  is  like- 
vvife  moft  common,  and  the  moft  frequently  re- 
peated.  To  it  we  muft  àfcribe  the  varieties  of 
fpecies  in  each  genus,  whiçh  are  fo  much  the  more 
numerous,  in  proportion  as  that  genus  is  ufeful. 
For  example,  there  is  no  family  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  fo  neceffary  as  that  of  the  gramineous, 
on  which  fubfift  not  only  ail  the  quadrupeds,  but 
' endlefs  tribes  of  birds  and  infe&s  ; and  there  is 
no  one,  accord ingl y,  whofe  fpecies  are  fo  varied. 
We  fliall  take  notice,  in  the  Study  on  Plants,  of 
the  reafons  of  this  variety.  1 fhall  only  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  it  is  in  the  gramineous  families 
Man  lias  found  the  great  diverfity  of  nutritious 
grains,  from  which  lie  dérivés  hischief  fubfiftence; 
and  that  from  reafons  of  confonance,  not  only  the 
fpecies,  but  feveral  of  the  généra,  nearly,  approach 
to  each  other,  in  order  that  tliey  may  prefent  fimi- 
lar  fervices  to  Man,  under  Latitudes  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Thüs,  the  millet  of  Africa,  the  maize  of 
Brafil,  the  rice  of  Afia,  the  palm-fago  of  the  Mo- 
luccas,  the  trunks  of  which  are  fftled  with  alimen- 
tary  fiower,  are  in  confonance  with  the  corns  of 
Europe.  We,  fliall  find  confonances  of  another 
kind  in  the  famé  places,  as  if  it  had  been  the  in- 
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tendon  of  Nature  to  multiply  her  benefits,  by  va- 
rying  only  the  form  of  them,  without  changing 
frlipoll  any  thing  of  their  qualities.  Thus,  in  our 
gardens,  wllat  a delightful  and  bénéficiai  conlo- 
nancy  between  the  orange  and  citron  trees,  the 
apple  and  the  pear,  the  walnut  and  the  filbert  j 
and  in  our  farm-yards,  between  the  horfe  and  thç 
afs,  the  goole  and  the  duck,  the  cow  and  the  fhe- 
goat. 

Farther,  each  genus  is  ii>  confonancy  with  it- 
felf,  from  différence  of  fex.  There  are,  however, 
between  the  fexes,  contrafls  which  give  the  greateft 
energy  to  their  loves,  from  the  very  oppofition  of 
contraries,  from  which,  as  we  hâve  feen,  ail  har- 
mony  takes  it’s  birth  : but  without  the  general 
confonancy  of  forrn  which  is  between  them,  fen- 
fible  beings  of  the  famé  genus  never  would  hâve 
approached  each  other.  Without  this,  one  fex 
would  hâve  for  ever  remained  a {franger  to  the 
other.  Before  each  of  them  could  hâve  obferved 
what  the  other  poflelfed  that  correfponded  to  it’s 
neceffities,  the  time  of  refleftion  would  hâve  ab- 
forbed  that  of  love,  and,  perhaps,  hâve  extin- 
guiflied  ail  defire  ôf  it.  It  is  confonancy  which 
attra&s,  and  contraft  which  unités  them.  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  in  any  one  genus,  an  animal 
of  one  fex  entirely  different  from  one  of  the  other, 
in  exterior  forms  ; and  if  fuch  différences  are  ac- 
j . , tually 
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tually  fotind,  as  certain  Naturalifts  prétend,  in  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  fifhes  and  infe&s,  I am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  Nature  placed  the  habitation  of  the 
male  and  of  the  fèmale  very  clofe  to  each  other, 
and  phtnted  their  nuptial  couch  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  their  cradle. 

But  there  is  a confonancy  of  forms,  much  more 
intimate  ftill  than  even  that  of  the  two  fexes,  I 
mean  the  duplicity  of  the  organs  which  exifts  in 
each  individual.  Every  animal  is  double.  If  you 
confider  his  two  eyes,  his  two  noftrils,  his  twoears, 
the  number  of  his  legs  and  arms  difpofed  by  pairs, 
you  would  be  tempted  to  fay,  here  are  two  animais 
glued  the  one  to  the  other,  and  United  under  the 
famé  Ikin.  Nay,  the  parts  of  his  body  which  are 
fingle,  as  the  head,  the  tn.il,  and  the  tongue,  ap- 
pear  to  be  formed  of  two  halves,  compaded  toge- 
ther  by  feams.  This  is  not  the  café  with  regard 
to  the  members  properly  fo  called  : for  example, 
one  hand,  one  ear,  one  eye,  cannot  be  divided  into 
two  fimilar  halves  ; but  the  duplicity  of  form  in 
the  parts  of  the  body,  diftinguifhes  them  eflentially 
from  the  members  : for  the  part  of  the  body  is 
double,  and  the  member  is  fingle  : the  former  is 
always  fingle  and  alone,  and  the  latter  alvvays  re- 
peated.  Thus,  the  head,  and  the  tail,  of  an  ani- 
mal are  parts  of  it’s  body,  and  the  legs  and  ears  of 
it  are  members. 
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This  Law  of  Nature,  one  of  the  maft  wondcr- 
fui,  and  one  of  the  leaft  obferved,  deftroys,  at  one 
folow,  ail  the  hypothefes  which  jntroduce  chance 
jnto  the  organisation  of  beings  ; for,  indepen- 
dantly  of  the  harmonies  which  it  prefents,  it 
doubles  at  once  the  proofs  of  a Providence,  which 
did  not  deem  it  fufficient  to  give  one  principal 
organ  to  each  animal,  adapted  to  each  element  in 
particulaj:,  fuch  as  the  eye,  for  the  light  of  the 
Sun  j the  ear,  for  the  foiinds  of  the  air  ; the  foot, 
for  the  ground  which  i$  to  fqpport  it  : but  deter^ 
mined,  befides,  that  every  animal  {hould  hâve  each 
of  thoie  organs  b y pairs. 

» 

Certain  Sages  hâve  confidpred  this  admirable 
duplication  as  a pre-difpofition  of  Providence,  in 
order  that  the  animal  might  hâve  a fubflitute  always 
at  hand,  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  one  of  the  double 
organs,  expofed  as  thçy  are  to  fo  many  accidents  i 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  which,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  be  fingle, 
prefent,  on  clofer  examination,  a fimilar  duplicity 
.of  forms,  even  in  the  human  body,  where  they 
are  more  confounded  than  in  other  animais.  Thus 
the  five  lobes  of  the  lungs,  one  of  which  has  a kind 
of  divifion  ; the  fiffure  of  the  liver  ; the  fupernal 
feparation  of  the  brain,  by  the  reduplication  of 
the  dura-mater  ; the  Jeptum  lucidum , fimilar  to.  a 
leaf  of  talc,  which  feparates  the  two  anterior  ven- 
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tricles  of  it  ; the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  ; and 
the  divifions  of  the  other  vifceva  announce  this 
double  union,  and  feem  to  indicate,  that  the  very 
principle  of  life}  is  the  confonance  of  two  fimiiar  har- 
monies 

There  farther  refaits  from  this  duplicity  of  or- 
gans,  a much  more  extenfive  range  of  utility  than 
if  they  had  beeu  fingle.  Man,  by  the  affiftance  of 

* Each  organ  is  itfelf  in  oppofition  with  the  element.  for 
which  it  is  deftined  ; fo  that  from  their  mutilai  oppolition  arifès 
a harmonv  which  conftitutes  the  pleafure  enjoyed  by  that  organ. 
This  is  very  remarkable,  and  confirms  the  principles  which  we 
hâve  Jaid  doivn.  Thus,  the  organ  of  vifion,  adapted  prind- 
pally  to  the  Sun,  is  a body  fingularly  oppolite  to  him,  in  that  k 
is  almoft  entirely  aqueous.  The  Sun  emits  luminous  rays;  the 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  is  furrounded  by  a djlkv  eye-brow  whirh 
overfhadows  it.  The  eye  is,  befides,  veiled  with  a iid  which 
can  be  raifed  and  dropped  at  pleafure  ; and  it  farther  oppofes 
to  the  whitenefs  of  the  light,  a tunic  entirely  black,  called  the 
uvea,  which  clothes  the  exti  cmity  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  other  parts  of  the  body  prefent,  in  like  manner,  oppofitions 
to-the  a£lion  of  the  éléments  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  feetof  animais  tfhichfcrambleamong  rocks  are  providùl 
with  pincers,  as  thofe  of  tygers  and  lions.  Animais  which  inha- 
bit cold  countries,  areclothed  with  warm  furs,  and  fo  on-  But, 
with  ail  this,  we  muft  not  alivays  reckon  on  fînding  thefe  con- 
traries of  the  famé  fpecies  in  every  animal.  Nature  poflelfes  an 
infinité  variety  of  means,  for  producing  the  famé  effetks,  con- 
formably  to  the  neceflities  of  everv  individual. 
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two  eyes,  can  take  in,  at  once,  more  than  half  of 
the  Horizon  ; with  a fingle  one,  he  could  fcarceiy 
hâve  embraced  a third  part.  Provided  with  two 
arms,  he  can  perform  an  infinité  number  of  ac- 
tions vvhich  he  never  could  hâve  accomplilhed  with 
one  only  ; fuch  as  raifing  upon  his  head  a load  of 
confiderable  fize  and  weight,  and  clambering  up  a 
trce.  Had  hebeen  placed  upon  one  leg,  not  only 
would  his  pofition  be  much  more  unfteady  than 
upon  two,  but  he  would  be  unable  to  walk  ; his 
progreifive  motion  would  be  reduced  to  crawling, 
or  hopping.  This  method  of  advancing  would 
be  entirely  difcordant  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  and  to  the  variety  of  foils 
over  vvhich  he  is  deftined  to  move. 

If  Nature  has  given  a fingle  exterior  organ  to 

animais,  fuch  as  the  tail,  it  is  becaufe  the  ufe  of 

it,  being  extremely  limited,  extends  but  to  a fingle 

action  to  which  it  is  fully  équivalent.  Befides,  the 

tail,  from  it’s  fituation,  is  fecured  againft  almoft 

every  danger.  Farther,  hardly  any  but  the  very 

powerful  animais  hâve  a long  tail,  as  bulls,  horfes, 

and  lions.  Rabbits  and  haies  hâve  it  very  fhort. 

In  feeble  animais,  which  hâve  one  of  confiderable 

length,  as  the  thornbaek,  it  is  armed  with  prickles, 

or  elfe  it  grows  again,  if  it  happens  to  be  torn  off 

bv  an  accident,  as  in  the  cale  of  the  lizard.  Fi- 
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nally,  whatever  may  be  the  fimplicity  of  it’s  ufe, 
this  is  remarkable,  it  is  fofrned  of  twd  fimilar 
halves,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  other  interior  eonfonances,  which 
colleét  diagonally,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefîion,  the 
different  organs  of  the  body,  in  order  to  form  but 
one  only  and  fingle  animal  of  it’s  two  halves.  I 
leave  to  Anatomifts  the  invefligation  of  this  in- 
comprehenfible  connexion  : but,  be  their  know- 
ledge ever  fo  extenfive,  I much  doubt  whcthcr 
they  will  ever  be  able  to  trace  thewindings  of  this 
labyrinth.  Why,  for  inftance,  fhould  the  pain 
which  attacks  a foot,  make  itfelf  felt,  fometimes, 
in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  head,  and  vice  versa  ? 
I hâve  feen  a very  aftonifhing  proof  of  this  confo- 
nance  in  the  café  of  a ferjeant,  who  is  ftill  living, 
I believe,  in  the  Hofpital  of  Invalids.  This  rnan 
having  a fencîng  bout  one  day  with  a comrade, 
who,  as  well  as  himfeif,  made  ufe  of  his  undrawn 
fword,  received  a thruft  in  the  lacrymal  angle  of 
the  left  eye,  which  immediately  deprived  hjm  of 
his  fenfes.  On  coming  to  himfeif,  which  did  not 
happen  till  feveral  hours  afcerward,  he  was  found 
to  be  completely  paralytic  in  his  right  leg  and 
right  arm,  and  no  medical  affiftance  has  ever  been 
able  to  reflore  the  ufe  of  them 

* This  foldier  was  of  Franche-Comté.  I neverfaw  him  but, 
once,  and  I hâve  forgotten  his  narpe,  as  well  as  that  of  the  régi- 
ment 
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I muft  here  obferve,  that  the  cruel  expérimenta 
every  day  made  on  brutes,  in  the  view  of  difco'- 
vering  thefe  fecret  correfpondencies  of  Nature, 
ferve  only  ta  fpread  a thicker  veil  over  them  j for 
their  mufcles,  contradted  by  terror  and  pain,  dé- 
rangé the  courfe  of  the  animal  fpirits,  accelerate 
the  velocity  of  the  blood,  put  the  nerves  into  a 
ftate  of  convulfion,  and  tend  much  rather  to  un- 
liinge  the  animal  economy,  than  to  unfold  it. 
Thefe  barbarous  means,  employed  by  our  modem 
Phyfics,  hâve  an  influence  ftill  more  fatal  on  the 
morals  of  thofe  who  practife  them  ; for,  together 
with  falfe  information,  they  infpire  them  with  the 
moft  atrocious  of  ail  vices,  which  is  cruelty. 

If  Man  may  prefume  to  put  queftions  to  Na- 
ture refpecling  the  operations  which  Aie  is  pleafed 
to  conceal,  I ihould  prefer  the  road  of  pleafure  to 

ment  to  which  he  belonged  ; but  I hâve  not  loft  the  recolle«ftion 
of  his  virtuous  conduft,  which  was  reported  to  me  on  undoubt- 
ed  authority.  When  the  accident  above  related  fent  him  to  the 
Jnvalids,  he  remcmbered  that,  in  his  capacity  of  ferjeant,  he 
had  inveigled,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  captain,  in  a country 
village,  a young  fellow  to  enlift,  who  was  the  only  fon  of  a poor 
widow,  and  who  was  killed  three  inonths  afterward  in  an  en- 
gagement. The  ferjeant  recollecling  this  a<ft  of  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice,  formed  the  refolution  of  abftaining  from  wine.  He  fold 
his  allowance  as  a penfioner  in  the  Hofpital  of  the  fnvalids,  and 
remitted  the  amount  evcrv  fîx  months  to  the  mother  whom  he 
had  robbed  of  her  fon 
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that  of  pain;  Of  t.he  propriety  of  this  fentiment, 
I was  witnefs  to  an  inftance,  at  a country-feat 
in  Normandy.  Walking  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
jfitelds,  with  a young  gentleman,  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor  of  them  ; we  perceived  bulls  a-fighting. 
He  ran  np  to  them,  with  his  ftaff  brandifhed,  and 
the  poor  animais  inftantly  gave  up  their  conten- 
tion. He  prefently  went  up  to  the  moft  ferocious 
of  the  tribe,  and  began  to  tickle  him,  with  his  An- 
gers, at  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  animal,  whofe 
eyes  were  ftill  inflamed  with  rage,  became  motion  - 
lefs,  with  outftretched  neck,  expanded  noftrils, 
tranfpiring  the  air  with  a fatisfadion  which  moft 
amuAngly  demonftrated  the  intimate  correfpon- 
dence  between  this  extremity  of  his  body  and  his 
head. 

» ; t ' ’ t ‘ 

The  duplicity  of  organs  is  farther  obfervable, 
even  in  vegetables,  efpecially  in  their  eflential 
parts;  fuch  as  the  antheræ  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
double  bodies;  in  their  petals,  one  half  of  which 
correfponds  exadly  to  the  other.;  in  the  lobes  of 
their  feed,  &c.  A Angle  one  of  thefe  parts,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  me  fufficient,  for  the  expanfion 
and  the  génération  of  the  plant.  This  obferva- 
. tion  might  be  extended  to  the  very  lcaves,  the 
two  halvesof  which  are  correfpondent  in  moft  ve- 
getables ; and  if  any  one  of  them  recedes  from  this 
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order,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  for  fome  particular  rea- 
fon,  well  worthy  of  inveftigation. 

Thefe  fa&s  confirm  the  diftin&ion  which  %c 
hâve  made  betvveen  the  parts  and  the  members  of 
a.  body  ; for  in  the  leaves  where  this  duplicity  oc- 
curs,  the  végétative  faculty  is  ufnally  to  be  found, 
which  is  diffufed  over  the  body  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf.  So  that  if  you  carefully  replant  thofe  leaves, 
and  at  the  proper  feafon,  you  will  fee  the  complété 
vegetable  thence  re-produced.  Pethaps,  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  interior  organs  of  the  tree  are  double, 
that  the  principle  of  végétative  life  is  diffufed  even 
over  it’s  flips,  as  we  fe»  it  in  a great'number  which 
fprout  again  from  one  branch.  Nay,  there  are 
fome  which  hâve  the  power  of  perpetuating  them- 
felves  by  cuttings  fimply.  Of  this  we  hâve  a noted 
inftance  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Two  fifters,  on  the  death  of  their  mether, 
became  heireffes  of  an  orange-tree.  Each  of  them 
infifted  on  having  it  thrown  into  her  allotment, 
At  length,  after  much  wrangling,  and  r.either  be- 
ing  difpofed  to  refign  her  daim,  itwas  fettled  that 
the  tree  fhould  be  cleft  in  two,  and  each  take  her 
half.  The  orange-tree,  accord ingly,  underwent 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Solomon  on  the  child. 

It  was  cleft  afunder  ; each  of  the  fifters  replanted 

* ■ 

lier  own  half,  and,  wonderful  to  be  told  ! the  tree, 
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which  had  been  feparated  by  fifterly  animofity, 
received  a new  clothing  of  bark  from  the  benig- 
nant  hand  of  Nature. 

It  is  this  univerfal  confonance  of  forms  which 
has  fuggefted  to  Man  the  idea  of  fymmetryJ  He 
has  introduced  it  into  moft  of  lus  Works  of  art, 
and  particularly  into  Architecture,  as  an  effential 
part  of  order.  To  fuch  a degree,  in  faCt,  is  it  the 
work  of  intelligence  and  of  combination,  that  I 
confider  it  as  the  principal  charaCter  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  diftinguilh  ail  organized  bodies 
from  fuch  as  are  not  fo,  and  are  only  refults  of  a 
fortuitous  aggregation,  however  regular  their  af- 
femblage  may  appear  ; fuch  as  thofe  which  pro- 
duce cryftallizations,  efflorefcences,  Chemical  vé- 
gétations, and  igneous  effufions. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  thefe  refleCtions  that, 
on  conlidering  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  I obferved, 
with  the  greateft  furprize,  that  it  too  prefented, 
like  every  organized  body,  a duplicity  of  form. 
From  the  beginning  it  had  been  my  thought,  that 
this  Globe  being  the  production  of  an  Intelligence, 
order  muft  of  neceffity  pervade  it.  I had  dif- 
cerned,  and  admired,  the  utility  of  iflands,  and 
even  of  that  of  banks,  of  fhelves,  and  of  rocks,  to 
proteCt  the  parts  of  the  Continents  which  are  moft 
.expofed  to  the  Currents  of  the  Océan,  at  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  which  they  are  always  fituated.  I 
had,  in-like  manner,  difcerried  the  utility  of  bays, 
which  are,  on  the  contrary,  removed  from  the 
Currents  of  the  Océan,  and  hollowed  into  deep 
retreats  to  fhelter  the  difcharge  of  rivers,  and  to 
ferve,  by  the  tranquillity  of  their  waters,  as  an 
afylum  to  the  fifhes,  which  in  ail  feas  retire  thither 
in  fhoals,  to  colleft  the  fpoils  of  végétation,  and 
the  alluvions  of  the  Land,  which  are  there  dif- 
gorged  by  the  rivers.  I had  admired,  in  de- 
tail, the  proportions  of  their  different  fabrics,  but 
had  formed  no  conception  of  their  combination. 
My  mind  was  bewildered  amidft  fuch  a multipli- 
city  of  cuttings  and  carvings,  of  land  andfea; 
and  I fhould,  without  hefitation,  hâve  afcribed 
the  whole  to  chance,  had  not  the  order,  which  I 
perceived  in  each  of  the  parts,  fuggefted  to  me  the 
poffibility,  that  there  might  exift  order  alfo,  in  the 
totality  of  the  Work. 

t ' t • J i I,'  i-  ; 

1 1 am  now  going  to  difplay  the  Globe  under  a 

new  afpeél.  The  Reader  will,  I hope,  forgive 
this  digreffion,  which  exhibits  to  him  one  lirrle 
fragment  of  the  materials  I had  laid  up,  for  a geo- 
graphical  ftruéture,  but  which  tends  to  prove  the 
univerfality  of  the  naturai  Laws,  whofe  exiflence  I 
am  endeavouring  to  eftablifh.  I fliall  be,  as  ufual, 
rapid  and  fuperficial  : but  it  is  a matter  of  very 
inferiur  importance  to  rnyfelf,  fhould  I enfeeble 
-V.  ideas. 
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ideas,  which  1 hâve  not  been  permitted  to  arrange 
in  their  natural  order,  provided  I am  enabied  to 
tranfmit  the  germ  of  them  into  a head  fuperior  to 
my  owp. 

I firft  endeavoured  to  find  out  confonances  be- 
tween  the  northern  and  fouthern  halves  of  the 
Globe.  But  fo  far  from  difcovering  refemblances 
between  them,  I perceived  nothing  but  oppofi- 
tions  i the  northern  being,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  a terreftrial  Hemifphereonly,  and  the  fouthern 
a maritime  ; and  fo  different  from  each  other,  that 
the  Winter  of  the  one  is  the  Summer  of  the  other; 
and  that  the  feas  of  the  firft  Hemifphere  feem  to 
be  oppofed  to  the  lands,  and  to  the  iflands,  which 
are  fcattered  over  the  fécond.  This  contraft  pre- 
fented  to  me  anotner  analogy  with'an  organized 
body  : for,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  followino-  ar- 

C 

ticles,  every  organized  body  has  two  halves  in 
contraft,  as  there  are  two  in  confonance. 

I found  in  it  then,  under  this  new  afped,  fome- 
thing  like  an  analogy  with  an  animal,  the  head  of 
which  fhould  hâve  been  to  the  North,  from  the 
attraftion  of  the  magnet,  peculiar  to  our  Pôle, 
which  feems  there  to  fix  a JenJorium , as  in  the  head 
of  an  animal  : the  heart  under  the  Line,  from  the 
confiant  heat  which  prevails  in  the  Torrid  Zone-, 
and  which  feems  to  détermine  this  as  the  regioif  of 
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the  heart;  finally,  the  excretory  organs  in  th<5 
fouthern  part,  in  which  the  greateft  Seas,  the  vaft 
Jreceptacles  of  the  alluvions  of  Continents,  are  fitu- 
ated;  and  where  we,  likewife,  find  the  greateft 
number  of  volcanos,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  excretory  organs  of  the  Seas,  whofe  bitumcns 
and  fulphurs  they  are  inceffantly  confuming,  Be* 
fides,  the  Sun,  who  fojouyns  five  or  fix  days  lon- 
ger in  the  Northern  Hemifphere,  feemed  to  pre- 
< 

fent  to  me  a farther,  and  à more  marked,  refem- 
blance  to  the  body  of  an  animal,  in  which  thè 
heart,  the  centre  of  heat,  is  fomewhat  nearer  to 
the  head,  than  to  the  lower  extremities. 

Though  thefe  contrafls  appeared  to  me  fuffi- 
ciently  determinate  to  manifeft  an  order  on  the 
Globe,  and  though  I perceived  fomething  fimilar 
in  vegetables,  diftinguiflied  as  they  are  into  two 
parts,  oppofite  in  funtftions  and  in  forms,  fuch  as 
the  leaves  and  the  roots  ; I was  afraid  of  giving 
fcope  to  my  imagination,  and  of  attempting  to  ge- 
neralize,  through  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
mind,  the  Laws  of  Nature  peculiar  to  each  exift- 
ence,  by  extending  them  to  kingdoms,  which  were 
not  fufceptible  of  the  application. 

But  I ceafed  to  doubt  of  the  general  order  of 
the  Globe,  when,  with  two  halves  in  contraft,  I 
found  two  others  in  confonance.  I was  flruck 

with 
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with  aftonifhment,  I muft  confefs,  when  ï obferved, 
in  the  duplicity  of  forms  which  conftitute  it,  mem- 
bers  exatftly  repeated  on  that  fide  and  on  this. 

The  Globe,  if  we  confider  it  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
is  divided,  as  ail  organized  bodies  are,  into  two  fimi- 
lar  halves,  which  are  the  Oldand  the  New  World, 
Each  of  their  parts  mutually  correfponds  in  the  eaf- 
tern  and  weftern  Hemifpheres  ; fea  to  fea,  ifland  to 
iftand,  cape  to  cape,  peninfula  to  peninfula.  The 
lakes  of  Finland,  and  the  gulf  of  Archangel,  corre.* 
fpondto  the  lakes  of  Canada  and  Baffin?s-bay  ; Nova 
Zembla  to  Greenland  ; the  Baltic  to  Hudfon’s-bay  ; 
thelflands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  which  cover 
the  firft  of  thefe  mediterraneans,  to  the  lllands  of 
Good-Fortune  and  Welcome,  which  proteél  the  fé- 
cond; the  Mediterranean,  properly  fo  called,  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  a kind  of  mediterranean, 
formed,  in  part,  by  iflands.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  we  find  the  ifthmus  of  Suez 
in  confonance  with  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Conjoined 
by  thofe  ifthmufes,  the  peninfula  of  Africa  prefents 
itfelf  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  peninfula  of 
South- America  in  the  New.  The  principal  rivers 
of  thefe  divifions  of  the  Globe  front  each  other  ip 
li^e  manner  ; for  the  Sénégal  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Atlantic,  direûly  oppofite  to  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.  Finally,  each  of  thefe  peninfulas,  ad- 
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vancing  toward  the  South  Pôle,  terminâtes  in  a 
cape  equally  noted  for  violent  tempefts,  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope,  and  Cape-Horn. 

Thefe  are,  bcfides,  between  thefe  two  Hemi- 
fpheres,  a variety  of  other  points  of  confonance, 
on  which  1 ihall  no  longer  infift.  Thefe  different 
particulars,  it  is  admitted,  do  not  correfpond  in  ex - 
aétly  the  famé  Latitudes  : but  they  are  difpofed  in 
the  direction  of  a fpiral  line  winding'ffom  Eaft  to 
Weli,  and  extending  from  North  to  South,  fo 
that  thefe  correfponding  points  proceed  in  a regu- 
lar  progreffion.  They  are  nearly  of  the  famé 
height,  fetting  ont  from  the  North,  as  the  Baltic 
and  Hudfon’s  bay  ; and  they  lengthen  in  America, 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  toward  the  South. 
This  progreffion  makes  itfelf  farther  perceptible 
along  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  Old  Continent,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  form  of  it’s  Capes,  which, 
taking  the  point  of  departure  from  the  Eaft, 
lengthen  fo  much  the  more  toward  the  South,  as 
fhey  advance  toward  the  Weft  ; fuch  as  the  Cape 
of  Kamchatka,  in  Afia  ; Cape  Comorin,  in  Ara- 
bia  ; the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  in  Africa;  and, 
finally,  Cape-Horn,  in  America.- 

Thefe  différences  of  proportion  are  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  from  this,  that  the  two  terreltrial  Hc- 
mifpheres  are  not  projeded  in  the  famé  manner  j 

for 
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for  the  Old  Continent  has  it’s  greateft  breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  the  New  has  it*$  greater 
extent  from  North  to  South  ; and  it  is  manifeft, 
that  this  différence  of  projeftion  has  been  regu- 
lated  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  for  the  famé  rea- 
fons  which  induced  Him  to  beftow  double  parts 
pn  animais  and  on  vegetables,  in  order  that,  if 
neceflïty  required,  the  one  might  fupply  what  was 
déficient  in  the  other,  but  principally:  that  they 
might  be  of  mutual  affiftance. 

• > . - - » 
If,  for  example,  there  exifted  only  the  Ancieat 
Continent,  with  the  South-Sea  alone,  the  motion 
of  that  Sea  being  too  mnch  accelerated,  under  the 
Line,  by  the  regular  winds  from  the  Eaft,  would, 
after  having  fnrrounded  the  Torrid  Zone,  advancç 
with  incredible  fury,  and  attack  tremendoufty  the 
Land  of  Japan  : for  the  fize  of  the  billows  of  a 
oea,  is  always  in  proportion  to  it’s  extent.  But 
from  the  difppfition  of  the  two  Continents,  the 
billows  of  the  great  eaftejn  Çurrent  of  the  Indian 
Océan,  are  partly  retarded  by  the  archipelagos  of 
the  Moluccas  and  Philippine  Iflands;  they  are 
ftill  farther  broken  by  other  iflands,  fuch  as  the 
Maldivia,  by  the  Capes  of  Arabia,  and  by  that  of 
Good-Hope,  which  throws  them  back  toward  the 
South.  Before  they  reach  Cape-Horn,  they  hâve 
to  encounter  new  obftacles,  from  the  Current  of 
fhe  Soutl1  PoleJ  which  then  croffes  their  courfe, 
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and  the  change  of  the  monfoon,  which  totally  dé- 
iîroys  the  caufe  of  the  commotion  at  the  end  of 
fix  months.  Thus,  tliere  is  not  a fingle  Current, 
be  it  eafterly  or  northerly,  which  pervades  fo  much 
as  a quarter  of  the  Globe,  in  the  famé  dire&iom 
Befides,  the  divifion  of  the  parts  of  the  Globe  into 
two,  is  fo  neceflary  to  it’s  general  harmony,  that 
if  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic  Océan,  which  fepar 
rates  them,  had  no  exiftence,  or  vvere  in  part  filled 
up,  according  to  a fuppofition  once  entertained,  by 
the  great  ifland  Atlantis  *,  ail  the  oriental  rivers 
of  America,  and  ail  the  occidental  of  Europe 
would  be  dried  up  ; for  thofe  rivers  owe  their  fup* 
plies  only  to  the  clouds  which  emanate  from  the 
Sea.  Befides,  the  Sun  enlightening,  on  our  fide, 
only  one  terreftrial  Hemifphere,  the  mediterra- 
neans  of  which  would  difappear,  muft  burn  it  up 
with  his  ray  s ; and  at  the  famé  time,  as  he  warmed, 
on  the  other  fide,  a Hemifphere  of  water  only, 
moft  of  the  iflands  of  which  would  fink  of  courfe, 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  that  Sea  muft  be  increafed 
by  the  fubtra&ion  of  ours,  an  immenfity  of  va- 
pour  would  arife,  and  go  merely  to  wafte. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  thefe  copfiderations. 
Nature  has  not  placed  in  the  Torrid  Zone  tfte 

* A fabulous  ifland  imagined  by  Pinto , as  has  been  demon- 
ftratcd  by  many  learned  men,  allegorically  to  reprefent  the 
Athenian  Governntfnt. 
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greatefl  length  of  the  Continents,  but  only  thé 
mean  breadth  of  America  and  of  Africa,  becaufé 
the  adtion  of  the  Sun  would  there  hâve  been  top 
vehement.  She  lias  placed  there,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  longeft  diameter  of  the  South-Sea,  and 
the  greateft  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Océan,  and 
there  fhe  lias  collefted  the  greateft  quantity  of 
iflands  in  exiftence.  Farther,  fhe  has  placed  in 
the  breadth  of  the  Continents,  which  Aie  has  therô 
lengthened  out,  the  greateft  bodies  of  running 
water  that  are  in  the  World,  ail  ifluing  fronj  , 
mountains  of  ice;  fuch  as  the  Sénégal  and  thé 
Nile,  which  iflue  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Mpon  in  Africa  ; the  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoko, 
which  hâve  their  fources  in  the  Cordeliers  of 

- * i . ‘ • * • , • » , fc  ■ ' ■. 

America. 

Again,  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  (lie  has  multi- 
plied,  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  in  it’s  vicinity, 
lofty  chai  ns  of  mountains  covered  with  fnow,  and 
that  fhe  direfts  thither  the  winds  of  the  North 
Pôle  and  of  the  South  Pôle,  of  which  the  Trade- 
winds  always  partake.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  feveral  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  there, 
are  not  fituated  precifely  under  the  Line,  but  in 
régions  ofthe  Torrid  Zone,  which  are  hotter  than 
the  Line  itfelf.  Thqs,  the  Sénégal  rolls  it’s  ftream 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zara,  or  the  Defert,  which,  if 
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\ve  may  crédit  tbe  concurring  teftimony  of  aü 
travellers,  is  the  hottçft  part  of  Africa. 

From  ail  thïs  taken  together,  we  bave  a glimpfe 
of  the  necefiity  of  tvvo  Continents,  to  ferve  mutu- 
aîly  as  a check  to  the  movements  of  tbe  Océan. 
3t  is  impoffible  to  conceive  how  Nature  conld  bave 
difpofed  tbem  otherwife,  than  by  extending  one 
of  them  îengthways,  and  the  other  in  breadth,  in 
order  that  the  oppofed  Currems  of  their  Océan 
might  balance  each  other,  and  that  there  might 
tbence  refult  a harmony,  adapted  to  their  (bores, 
and  tp  the  iilands  contained  \n  their  bafons. 

Were  we  to  fuppofè  thefe  two  Continents  pror 
je&ed  circuiarly,  from  Eal  to  Weft,  under  the 
two  temperate  Zones,  the  circulation  of  the  Sea 
contained  between  the  two,  would  be,  as  we  hâve 
feen,  too  vjolently  accelerated  by  the  confiant  ac- 
tion of  the  Eaft-wind.  There  could  be  no  longer 
an  y communication  by  Sea,  from  the  Line  toward 
the  Pôles  ; confequently,  no  icy  efîufions  in  that 
Océan,  no  tides,  no  cooling,  and  no  renovation, 
of  it’s  waters.  If  we  fuppofe,  on  the  contrary, 
both  Continents  extended  from  North  to  South, 
as  America  is,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  ori- 
ental Current  in  the  Océan  ; the  two  hal'ves  of 
each  Sea  would  mect  in  the  midft  of  their  channel, 
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and  their  polar  effufions  would  there  encounter 
each  other  with  an  impetuofity  of  commotion,  of 
which  the  icy  effufions  precipitated-  from  the  Aîps, 
with  ail  the  dreadful  ravages  which  they  commit, 
convey  but  a faint  idea.  But  by  the  alternate  and 
oppoiite  Currents  of  the  Seas,  the  icy  effufions  of 
our  Pôle  proceed,  in  Summer,  to  cool  Africa, 
Erafil,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  forcing  it’s 
way  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  by  the 
Monioon  which  then  carries  the  Ciment  of  the 
Océan  toward  the  Eaft  ; and,  during  our  Winter, 
the  effufions  of  the  Sou  th-Pole  proceed  toward  the 
Weft,  to  moderate,  on  the  famé  ihores,  the  adion 
of  the  Sun,  which  is  there  unremitting.  By  means 
of  thefe  tvvo  fpiral  motions  of  the  Seas,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Sun  in  the  Heavens,  there  is  not  a 
fingle  drop  of  water  but  what’may  make  the  tour 
of  the  Globe,  by  évaporation  under  the  Line,  d if- 
fol  ut  ion  into  rain  in  the  Continent,  and  congélation 
undei  the  Pôle.  Thefe  univerfal  correlpondencies 
are  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  being  remarked, 
that  they  enter  into  ali  the  plans  of  Nature,  and 
prefent  themfelves  in  the  reft  of  her  Works. 

From  an  y other  imaginable  order  would  refuk 
other  inconveniencies,  which  I leave  the  Reader  to 
find  out.  Hypothefes  ab  abfurdo , are  at  once 
amufing  and  ufeful  ; they  change,  it  is  true,  na- 
tural  proportions  into  caricatures  ; but  they  hâve 
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this  advarftage,  that,  by  convincing  us  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  own  underftanding,  they  imprefs  us 
with  a deep  fenfe  of  the  wifdom  of  Nature.  Let 
us  recolledt  the  Socratic  method  of  ratiocination* 
Do  not  let  us  wafte  our  time  in  overturning  fyf- 
tems  which  prefent  to  us  plans  different  from  thofe 
we  fee.  Let  us  only  deduce  confequences  from 
them  : to  admit  them  is  complété  réfutation. 

I could  farther  demonftrate,  that  moft  iflands 
themfelves  confift  of  double  parts,  as  the  Conti- 
nents, of  which,  as  I hâve  elfewhere  faid,  they  are 
abridgments,  from  their  peaks,  their  mountains, 
their  lakes,  and  their  rivers,  proportioned  to  their 
extent.  Many  of  thofe  which  are  fituated  in  the 
Indian  Océan,  hâve,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
two  Hemifpheres,  the  one  oriental,  the  other  occi- 
dental, divided  by  mountains  which  go  from  North 
to  South,  fo  that  when  it  is  Winter  on  one  fide, 
Summer  reigns  on  the  other,  and  reciprocally  j 
fuch  are  the  iflands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Bornéo,  and 
moft  of  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas  ; fo  that 
they  are  evidently  conftru&ed  for  the  two  Mon- 
foons  of  the  Océan  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Did  time  permit,  the  varieties  of  their  conftruc- 
tion,  would  furnilh  me  with  many  curious  re- 
marks, tending  to  confirm,  in  particular,  what  I 
hâve  faid,  in  general,  refpecting  the  confonancies  of 
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the  Globe.  For  my  own  part,  I believe  thefe  prin- 
ciples  of  order  to  be  fo  certain,  that  I am  per- 
fuaded  it  might  be  poflible,  on  feeing  the  plan  of 
an  ifland,  with  the  élévation  and  the  direction  of 
it’s  mountains,  to  afcertain  it’s  longitude,  it’s  la- 
titude, and  what  are  the  winds  which  moft  regu- 
larly  blow  there.  Nay,  I farther  believe,  that  with 
thefe  laft  given,  we  might,  vice  verjâ,  trace  the 
plan  and  fhape  of  an  ifland,  fituated  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Océan.  From  this,  however,  I except 
fluviatic  iflands,  and  fuch  as,  being  too  fmall  of 
themfelves,  are  colledted  into  archipelagos,  % the 
Maidivias  ; becaufe  fuch  iflands  hâve  not  the  centre 
of  ali  their  adaptations  in  themfelves,  but  are  fub- 
ordinated  to  the  adjoining  rivers,  archipelagos,  and 
continents. 


It  is  indubitably  certain  that  I advance  no  para- 
dox,  when  I compare,  between  the  Tropics,  the 
general  form  of  the  iflands  which  are  expofed  to 
the  two  Monfoons,  and  that  of  the  iflands  which 
are  under  the  regular  Eaft  wind.  We  hâve  juft 
obferved,  that  Nature  had  given,  in  a certain  fenfe, 
two  Hemifpheres  to  the  firft,  in  dividing  theni 
through  the  middle  by  a chain  of  mountains  run- 
ning  North  and  South,  in  order  that  they  might 
receive  the  alternate  influences  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  winds,  which  blow  there,  by  turns,  fîx 
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months  of  the  year  ; but  in  the  iflands  fituated  îfi 
the  South-Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Océan,  where  thé 
Eaft-wind  blovvs  inceflantly  from  the  famé  quar- 
ter,  (lie  has  placed  the  mountains  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Land,  in  the  part  moft  remote  from  the 
vvind,  that  the  brooks  and  rivers  formed  from  the 
clouds,  which  are  accumulated  by  that  wind  oh 
their  peaks,  may  flow  through  the  whole  extent  of 
thefe  iflesi 

I am  fenfible  that  I hâve  èlfewhere  related  thefe 
Iaft  obfervations,  but  I here  prefent  them  in  a new 
light.  Beiides,  fhould  I fometimes  fall  into  répé- 
tition, there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  repeating  new 
truths,  and  fome  indulgence  is  due  to  the  weak- 
$eis.  of  him  who  announces  them* 

OF  PROGRESSION. 

Progreffion  is  a fériés  of  confonances,  afcending 
or  defcending.  Wherever  we  meet  progrelfion, 
it  produces  exquifite  pleafure,  becaufe  it  excites 
in  our  foui  the  fentiment  of  infinity,  fo  conform- 
able  to  our  nature.  I hâve  already  faid,  and  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently  : Phyfical  fen- 
fations  delight  us  only  in  fo  far  as  they  awaken  an 
intelledual  fentiment. 
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When  the  leaves  of  a vegetable  are  arrangée! 
round  it’s  branches,  in  the  famé  order  that  the 
branches  themfelves  are  round  the  ftem,  there  is 
confonancy,  as  in  pines  ; but  if  the  branches  of 
that  vegetable  are  farther  difpofed  among  them- 
felves, on  fimilar  plans,  which  go  on  diminifhing 
in  magnitude,  as  in  the  pyramidical  form  of  firs, 
there  is  progreffion  ; and  if  thefe  trees  are  them- 
felves difpofed  in  long  avenues,  decreafing  irl 
height  and  in  colouring,  like  their  particular 
mafs,  our  pleafure  is  heightened,  becaufe  the  pra- 
grefficn  becomes  infinité. 

+ ' ' - ■ V 

From  this  inftindt  of  infinity  it  is  that  we  take 
pleafure  in  viewing  every  objeâ:  which  prefents  us 
with  a progreffion  ; as  nurfery  grounds,  containing 
plants  of  different  âges,  hills  flying  off  to  the  Ho- 
rizon in  fucceffive  elevations,jperfpedtives  withou.t 
a termination. 

Montejquieu  has,  neverthelefs,  remarked  that,  if 
the  road  from  Peterfburg  to  Mofcow  is  in  a 
ftraight  line,  the  traveller  muft'die  upon  it  with 
languor.  I hâve  performed  that  journey,  and  can 
confidently  affirm,  from  perfonal  knowledge,  that 
the  road  is  very  far  from  being  in  a ftraight  line. 
But  admitting  it  to  be  fo,  the  languor  of  the  tra- 
veller would  arife  from  the  very  fentiment  of  infi- 
n«y,  joined  to  the  idea  of  fatigue-  It  is  this  lame 
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fentiment,  fo  delicious  when  it  blends  with  our 
pleafures,  whicli  overwhelms  us  with  anguifh  un- 
utterable  when  connefted  with  calamity;  as  we 
but  too  frequently  expérience.  However,  I believe 
that  we  fhould  fink,  at  length,  under  the  weight 
of  an  unbounded  perfpeétive,  from  it’s  prefenting 
infinity  to  us,  alvvays  in  the  famé  manner;  for  our 
foui  has  not  only  the  inftind  of  it,  but  likewife 
that  of  univerfality,  that  is,  of  every  poflible  mo- 
dification of  infinity. 

Nature  has  not  formed,  after  our  limited  man- 
ner, perfpeétives  with  one  or  two  confonancesi 
but  fhe  compofes  them  of  a multitude  of  different 
progreffions,  by  introducing  that  of  plans,  magni- 
tudes, forms,  colours,  movements,  âges,  kinds, 
groups,  feafons,  latitudes,  and  combining  with 
thefe  an  infinity  of  confonances,  deduced  from  ré- 
flexes of  light,  of  waters,  of  founds. 

Let  me  fuppofe  that  fhe  had  been  limited  to 
the  plantation  of  an  avenue  from  Paris  to  Madrid, 
with  one  fingle  genus  of  trees,  fay  the  fig  ; I do 
not  apprehend  I fhould  tire  on  performing  that 
journey..  I fhould  fee  upon  it  one  fpecies  of  the 
fig-tree  bearing  the  fruit  called  by  the  Latins 
màmillanœ  *,  becaufe  it  had  a refemblance  to  a 

* See  Plîijyi  Nattfral  Hiftoiy,  boak  xv,  cliap.  1 8. 
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tt'omàn’s  breaft,  in  Latin  mamilla  : another  fpecies, 
vvith  figs  quite  red,  and  not  bigger  than  an  olive, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Mount  Ida  ; another  with  vvhite 
fruit  ; with  black  j of  the  colour  of  porphyry, 
and  thence  called,  by  the  Ancients,  porphyriia.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  track  would  likewife  occur  the 
fig-tree  of  Hyrcania,  loaded  with  more  than  two 
hundred  bulhels  of  fruit  ; the  ruminai  fig-tree,  the 
fpecies  under  the  fhade  of  which  Romulus  and  Re - 
mus  were  fuckled  by  a fhe-wolfj  the  fig-tree  of 
Hercules  ; in  a word,  the  nineteen  fpecies  enume- 
rated  by  Pliny,  and  a great  variety  of  others,  un- 
known  to  the  Romans  and  to  us.  Eacli  of  thefe 
fpecies  of  trees  would  exhibit  vegetables  of  various 
magnitude  ; young,  old,  folitary,  in  clufters  ; fome 
planted  by  the  brink  of  rivulets,  fome  ifïuing 
from  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Each  tree  would  prê- 
tent the  famé  variety  in  it’s  fruits  expofed,  on 
one  fingle  foot,  if  I may  ufe  the  ex!preffion,  to 
different  Latitudes,  to  the  South,  to  the  North, 
to  the  Eaft,  to  the  Weft,  to  the  Sun,  and  under 
fiiade  of  the  leaves  : fome  of  them  would  be  s:reen. 
and  juft  bcginning  to  Ihoot,  others  violet,  and 
cracked,  their  crevices  ftored  with  honey.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  fliould  find  fome,  under  diffe- 
rent Latitudes,  in  the  famé  degree  of  maturity,  as 
if  they  hung  tipon  the  famé  tree,  thofe  which  grow 
lo  the  North  being,  in  the  bottom  of  valleys, 
fometimes  as  forward  as  thofe  which,  though 
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much  farther  to  the  South,  npen  more  flowly, 
from  their  fituation  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Thefe  progreffions  are  to  be  found  in  the  mi- 
nuteft  of  the  works  of  Nature,  and  of  which  they 
Gonftitute  the  principal  charm.  They  are  not  the 
effeâ:  of  any  mechanical  Law.  They  hâve  been 
apportioned  to  eacli  vegetable,  for  the  purpofc  of 
prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  it’s  fruit,  conform- 
ably  to  the  wants  of  Man.  Thus  the  aqueous  and 
cooling  fruits,  fuch  as  thofe  of  a ruddy  hue,  ap- 
pear  only  during  the  feafon  of  heat  ; othcrs,  which 
were  neceffiary  in  the  Winter  time,  from  their  nu- 
trimental  fiours,  and  their  oils,  as  chefnuts  and 
vvalnuts,  are  capable  of  being  preferved  a confider- 
able  part  of  the  year.  But  thofe  which  are  de- 
figned  to  fupply  the  accidentai  demands  of  Man- 
kind,  thofe  of  travellers  and  navigators,  for  in- 
ftance,  remain  on  the  earth  at  ail  tifnes.  Not 
only  are  thefe  laft  inclofed  in  fhells,  adaptée!  to 
their  prefervation,  but  they  appear  upon  the  tree, 
at  ail  feafons,  and  in  every  degree  of  maturity. 
In  tropical  countries,  on  the  uninhabited  fhores 
of  the  iflands  *,  the  cocoa-tree  bears,  at  once, 
twelve  or  fifteen  clufters  of  cocoa-nuts,  fonte  of 
which  are  ftill  in  the  bud  ; others  are  in  flower; 
others  areknit;  others  are  already  full  of  milk  ; 

* See  Francis  Pyrartl’s  Voyage  to  the  Maldivias. 
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and,  fînally,  fome  are  in  a ftate  of  perfed  matu- 
rity.  The  cocoa  is  the  feaman’s  tree. 

le  is  not  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  which  gives  to 
this  tree  a fecundity  fo  confiant,  and  fo  varied  ; 
for  the  fruits  of  the  trees  hâve,  in  the  Indies,  as 
in  our  çlimates,  feafons  of  ripening,  and  after 
which  they  are  feen  no  more  till  the  feafon  re- 
turns.  I know  of  no  other,  except  the  cocoa- 
tree  and  the  banana,  which  are  in  fruit  ail  the  year 
round.  This  laft  ment'ioned  plant  is,  in  my  qpi- 
nion,  the  moft  ufeful  in  the  World,  becaufe  it’s 
fruit  makes  excellent  food,  without  any  art  of 
çookery,  having  a moft  agreeable  flavour,  and 
pofieffing  very  nufrimental  qualities.  lt  produçes 
a clqfter,  or  aggregation,  o.f  fixty  or  fourfeore 
fruit,  which  corne  to  maturity  ail  at  once  ; but  it 
pufhes  out  fhoots  of  every  degree  of  magnitude, 
which  bear  in  fucceflion,  and  at  ail  times.  The 
progreffion  of  fruits  in  the  cocoa,  is  in  the  tree, 
and  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  banana  is  in  the  plan- 
tation. Univerfally,  that  which  is  moft  ufeful, 
is  likevvife  moft  common. 

The  produflions  of  our  corn-fields  and  vine- 
yards  prefent  difpofitions  ftill  more  wonderful  ; 
for,  though  the  ear  of  corn  has  feveral  faces,  it’s 
grains  corne  to  maturity  at  the  famé  time,  from 
t\ie  mobility  of  it’s  ftraw,  which  prefents  them  to 
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ail  the  afpedts  of  the  Sun.  The  vine  does  not 
grow  in  form  of  a buth,  nor  of  a treej  but  in 
hedge-rows  ; and  though  it’s  berries  be  arranged 
in  form  of  çlufters,  their  tranfparency  renders 
them  throughout  penetrable  by  the  rays  of  the 
Sun.  Nature  thus  lays  men  under  the  neceflity, 
from  the  fpontaneous  maturity  of  thefe  fruits, 
deftined  to  the  general  fupport  of  human  life, 
to  unité  their  labours,  and  mutually  aflift  each 
other  in  the  pleafant  toils  of  the  harveft  and  the 
vintage.  The  corn-field  and  the  vineyard  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  powerful  cements  of  fo- 
ciety.  Bacchiu  and  Ceres,  accordingly,  were  re- 
garded,  in  ancient  times,  as  the  firft  Legiflators 
of  the  Human  Race.  The  Poets  of  antiquity 
frequently  diftinguifli  them  by  this  honourable 
appellation.  An  Indian,  under  his  banana  and 
his  cocoa-tree,  can  do  extremely  vvell  without  his 
neighbour.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I believe,  rather 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,\vhich  is  there  fo 
mild,  that  there  are  fo  few  republics  in  India,  and  fo 
many  governments  founded  in  force.  One  man  can 
there  make  an  impreffion  on  the  field  of  another, 
only  by  the  ravages  which  he  commits  : but  the 
European,  who  fees  his  harvefts  grow  yellow,  and 
his  grapes  blacken  ail  at  once,  haftens  to  fummon 
to  his  aflïftance,  in  reaping  his  crop,  not  only  his 
neighbours,  but  the  traveller  who  happens  to  be 
pafïïng  that  way.  Belides,  Nature,  while  fhe  has 
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refufed  to  the  corn-plant  and  the  vine  the  power 
of  yielding  their  fruits  at  ail  fcafons  of  the  jeat, 
lias  beftowed  on  the  flour  of  the  one,  and  the  wine 
of  the  other,  the  quality  of  being  prefervable  for 
âges. 

Ail  the  Laws  of  Nature  hâve  a refpeft  to  our 
neceffities;  not  only  thofe  which  are  evidently 
contrived  to  minifter  to  our  comfort  ; but  others 
frequently  concur  to  this  end  fo  much.  the  better, 
the  more  that  they  feem  to  deviate  from  it. 

OF  CONTRASTS. 

Contrafts  differ  from  contraries  in  this,  tl;at  con- 
traries  a£t  but  in  one  fingle  point,  and  contrafts  in 
their  general  combination.  An  objedt  lias  but 
one  contrary,  but  it  may  hâve  many  contrafts. 
White  is  the  contrary  of  black  ; but  it  contrafts 
with  blue,  green,  red,  and  various  other  colours. 

Nature,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  the  harmonies, 
the  confonances,  and  the  progreffions  of  bodies, 
from  each  other,  makes  them  exhibit  contrafts. 
This  Law  is  fo  much  the  lefs  obferved,  the  more 
common  it  is.  We  trample  under  foot  truths  the 
moft  wonderful,  and  of  the  higheft  importance, 
without  paying  the  flighteft  attention  to  them. 
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Ail  Naturalifts  confider  the  colours  of  bodies  as 
fimple  accidents  ; and  moft  of  them  look  on  their 
very  forms  as  the  effeCt  of  fome  attraction,  incu- 
bation, cryftallization,  8cc.  Eooks  are  every  day 
compofed,  the  objeCt  of  which  is  to  extend,  by 
analogies,  the  mechanical  effeCts  of  thofe  Laws  to 
the  different  productions  of  Nature  ; but  if  they 
really  poffefs  fo  much  power,  How  cornes  it  that 
the  Sun,  that  univerfal  agent,  has  not  long  erenow 
filled  the  waters,  the  dry  land,  the  forefts,  the 
heavens,  the  plains,  and  ail  the  créatures  over 
which  he  exercifes  fo  much  influence,  with  the 
uniform  and  monotonous  effeCts  of  his  light  ? Ail 
théfe  objeCts  ought  to  allume  his  appearance,  and 
prefent  only  white  or  yellow  to  our  eyes,  and  be 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fhades. 
A landfcâpe  ought  to  exhibit  to  us  no  other  effeCts 
but  thofe  of  a cameo,  or  of  a print.  Latitudes, 
we  are  told,  diverfify  the  colour  of  them.  But  if 
Latitudes  hâve  this  power,  How  cornes  it  to  pafs, 
that  the  productions  of  the  famé  climate,  and  of 
the  famé  fieîd,  hâve  not  ail  the  famé  tints?  Whence 
is  it  that  the  quadrupeds,  which  are  born  and  die 
in  the  meadow,  do  not  produce  young  ones  green 
as  the  grafs  on  which  they  feed  ? 

Nature  has  not  fatisfied  herfelf  with  eftablifhiog 
particular  harmonies  in  every  fpecies  of  beings,  in 
order  to  cliaraCterize  them  ; but  that  they  might 
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not  be  confounded  among  themfelves,  fhe  exhi- 
bits  them  in  contrafts.  We  fhall  fee,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  Study,  for  vvhat  particular  reafon  fhe  has 
beftowed  upon  herbs  a green  hue,  in  preference  to 
every  other  colour.  In  general  fhe  has  made  herbs 
green,  to  detach  them  from  the  eârth  ; and  then 
fhe  has  given  the  colour  of  the  earth  to  animais 
which  live  on  herbage,  to  diftinguifh  them,  in 
their  turn,  from  the  ground  over  which  they  ftray. 
This  general  contrafl  may  be  remarked  in  the  her- 
bivorous  quadrupeds,  fuch  as  the  domeftic  ani- 
mais, the  yellow  beafts  of  the  forefls,  and  in  ail  the 
granivorous  birds,  which  live  among  herbage,  or 
in  the  foliage  of  trees,  as  the  hen,  the  partridge, 
the  quail,  the  lark,  the  fparrow,  and  many  others, 
which  are  of  earthy  colours,  becaufe  they  live 
among  verdure.  But  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who 
live  on  dingy  grounds  are  clad  in  brilliant  colours, 
as  the  bluifh  tom-tit,  and  the  wood-pecker,  which 
fcramble  along  the  rind  of  trees  in  purfuit  of  in- 
feéts,  and  many  others. 

Nature  univerfally  oppofes  the  colour  of  the 
animal  to  that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  def- 
tined  to  live.  This  moft  admirable  Law  admits 
not  of  a fingle  exception.  I fhall  here  produce  a 
few  examples  of  it,  to  put  my  Reader  in  the  way 
of  obferving  thofe  delightful  harmonies,  of  which 
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he  will  find  abundant  proofs  in  every  climate. 
There  is  feen,  on  the  fhores  of  India,  a large  and 
beaux  i fui  bird,  white  and  fire- coloured,  called  the 
fiamingo , mot  that  it  is  of  Flemijh  extra&ion,  but 
the  narne  is  derived  from  the  old  French  word 
flambant , (fiaming)  becaufe  it  appears,  at  a dif- 
tance,  like  a famé  of  fire.  He  generally  inhabits 
in  fwampy  grounds,  and  fait  marfhes,  in  the  wa- 
ters  of  whieh  he  conftrufts  his  neft,  by  raifing  out 
of  the  moifture,  of  a foot  deep,  a little  hillock  of 
mud,  a foot  and  a half  high.  Fie  makes  a hole 
in  the  fummit  of  this  little  hillock  ; in  this  the 
hen  depolits  two  eggs,  and  hatches  them,  vvith 
her  feet  funk  in  the  water,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
trême length  of  her  legs.  When  feveral  of  thefe 
birds  are  fitting  at  the  famé  time  on  their  eggs,  in 
the  midft  of  a fwamp,  you  would  take  them,  at  a 
diftance,  for  the  dîmes  of  a conflagration,  burfting 
from  the  bofom  of  the  waters. 

Other  fowls  prefent  contrafts  of  a different  kind 
on  the  famé  fhores.  The  pélican,  or  wide  throat, 
is  a bird  white  and  brown,  provided  with  a large 
bag  under  it’s  beak,  vvhich  is  of  exceffive  length. 
Out  he  goes  every  morning  to  flore  his  bag  with 
fi  (h  : and,  the  fupp-ly  of  the  day  having  been  ac- 
compliflied,  he  perches  on  fome  pointed  rock,  on 
a level  vvith  the  water,  where  he  flands  immove- 
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able  till  the  evening,  fays  Father  Du  Tertre «, 
« as  in  a ftate  of  profound  forrow,  with  the  head 
<{  drooping,  from  the  weighr  of  his  long  bill,  and 
««  eyes  fixed  on  the  agitated  Océan,  as  motionlefs 
««•  as  a ftatue  of  marble.”  On  the  dufky  ftrand  of 
thofe  feas  may  frequently  be  diftinguiQaed  hérons 
white  as  fnow,  and  in  the  azuré  plains  of  the  fky, 
the  paillencu  of  a filvery  white,  flkimming  through 
it  almoft  out  of  fight  : he  is  fometimes  glazed 
over  with  a bright  red,  having  likewife  the  two 
long  feathers  of  his  tail  the  colour  of  lire,  as  that 
of  the  South-Seas. 

In  many  cafés,  the  deeper  that  the  ground  is, 
the  more  brilliant  are  the  colours  jn  which  the 
animal,  deltined  to  live  upon  it,  is  arrayed.  We 
hâve  not,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  any  infeft  with 
richer  and  gayer  clothing  than  the  ftércoraceous 
fcarab,  and  the  fly  which  bears  the  famé  epithet. 
This  laft  is  brighter  than  burnilhed  gold  and 
fteel  ; the  other,  of  a hemifpherical  form,  is  of  a 
fine  blue,  inclining  to  purple  : and  in  order  to 
render  the  contrait  complété,  he  exhales  a llrôrig 
and  agreeable  odour  of  mulk.  v 

Nature  feems,  fometimes,  to  deviate  from  this 
Law,  but  then  it  is  from  other  reafons  of  confor- 
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mity,  according  to  vvhich  ail  her  plans  are  adjuftr- 
ed.  Thus,  after  having  contrafted,  with  the 
ground  on  which  they  live,  the  animais  capable 
of  making  their  efcape  from  ever.y  danger  by  their 
ftrength,  or  their  agility,  fhehas  confounded  thofe 
whofe  flownefs,  or  weaknefs,  would  expofe  them  to 
the  aüaults  of  their  enemies.  The  fnail,  which  is 
deftitute  of  fight,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
the  trees  which  he  gnaws,  or  of  the  wall  in  which 
he  takes  refuge. 

! Fiat  filhes,  which  are  indifferent  fwimmers,  fuch 
as  the  turbot,  the  ilounder,  the  plaice,  the  burt, 
the  foie,  and  feveral  otliers,  which  are  eut  out,  as 
it.  were,  from  a thin  plank,  becaufe  they  were  def- 
tined  to  a fedentary  life,  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea,  are  of  the  colour  of  thefands  where  they  find 
their  nourifhment,  being  fpotted,  like  the  beach, 
with  gray,  yellow,  black,  red,  and  browp.  They 
are  thus  fpeckled,  I admit,  only  on  one  fide  ; but 
to  fuch  a degree  are  they  poffeffed  of  the  feeling  of 
this  refemblance,  that  when  they  find  themfelves 
inclofed  within  the  parks  formed  on  the  ftrand  to 
entrap  them,  and  obferving  the  tide  gradually  re- 
tiring,  they  bury  their  fins  in  the  fand,  expe&ing 
the  return  of  the  tide,  and  prefent  to  the  eye  only 
their  deceitful  fide.  It  has  fuch  a perfeâ:  refem- 
blance to  the  ground  on  which  they  fquat,  to  con- 
ceal  themfelves,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
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the  fifhermento  diftinguifh  them  from  it,  without 
the  help  of  fickles,  vvith  which  they  trace  fmall 
foffes,  in  every  diredion,  along  the  furface  of  the 
fand,  to  deted  by  the  touch  what  the  eye  could 
not  difcern.  Of  this  I hâve  been  a witnefs  oftener 
than  once,  much  more  highly  amufed  at  the  dex- 
terity  difplayed  by  the  fifhes,  than  at  that  of  the 
fifhermen. 

The  thornback,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  aifo 
a fiat  fifh,  and  a bad  fwimmer,  but  carnivorous,  is 
marbled  with  white  and  brown,  in  order  to  beper- 
ceived  at  a diftance  by  other  fiflies  ; and  to  pre- 
vent  their  being  devoured,  in  their  turn,  by  their 
enemies,  which  are  very  alert,  fuch  as  the  fea-dog, 
or  by  their  own  companions,  for  they  are  ex- 
tremely  voracious,  Nature  lias  clad  them  in  a 
prickly  mail,  particularly  on  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  tail,  which  is  moft  expofed  to  at- 
tack  when  they  fly. 

Nature  lias  beftowed  at  once,  in  the  colours  of 
innoxious  animais,  contrafls  with  the  ground  on 
which  they  live,  and  confonances  with  that  whidi 
is  adjacent,  and  lias  fuperadded  theinftind  of  em- 
ploying  thefe  alternately,  according  as  good  or 
bad  fortune  prompts.  Thefe  wonderful  accom- 
modations may  be  remarked  in  mofl  of  our  fmall 
birds,  whofe  flight  is  feeble,  and  of  fhort  dura- 
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tion.  The  gray  Iark  finds  her  fubftftence  among 
îhe  grafs  of  the  plains  ? Does  any  thing  terrify 
her  ? She  glides  away,  and  takes  her  ftation  be- 
tween  two  little  clods  of  earth,  where  (lie  becomes 
invifible.  On  this  poft  Oie  remains  in  fuch  perfed 
tranquillity,  as  hardly  to  quit  it,  vvhen  the  foot  of 
the  fowler  is  ready  to  crufh  her. 

The  famé  thing  is  true  of  the  partridge.  I 
hâve  no  doubt  that  thefe  defencelefs  birds  hâve  a 
fenfeof  thofe  contrafts  and  correfpondencies  of  co- 
lour, rfor  I hâve  remarked  it  even  in  infeéts.  In 
the  month  of  March  laft,  I obferved,  by  the  brink 
of  the  rivulet  which  vvafhes  the  Gobelins*,  a but- 
terfly  of  the  colour  of  brick,  repofing  with  ex- 
panded  wings  on  a tuftof  grafs.  On  my  approach- 
ing  him,  he  flew  off.  He  alighted,  at  forne  paces 
diftance,  on  the  ground,  which,  at  that  place,  vvas 
of  the  famé  colour  with  himfelf.  J approached 
him  a fécond  time  ; he  took  a fécond  flight,  and 
perched  again  on  a fimilar  ftripe  of  earth.  In  a. 
word,  I found  it  vvas  not  in  my  power  to  oblige 
him  to  alight  on  the  grafs,  thougli  I made  frequent 
attempts  to  that  effeâ:,  and  though  the  fpaces  of 
earth  which  feparated  the  tu  rfy  foil  were  narrow, 
and  few  in  number. 

* A fmall  village  in  the  fuburbs  of  Parié;  noted  for  it’s  ma- 
nufactures in  fine  tapeftry,  and  fuperb  mirrors.  H H. 
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This  wonderful  inftind  is,  likewife,  confpicu- 
oufly  évident  in  the  caméléon.  This  fpecies  of  h- 
zard,  whofe  motion  is  extremely  flovv,  is  indemni- 
tied  for  this,  by  the  incompréhensible  faculty  of 
affuming,  at  pleafure,  the  colour  of  the  ground 
over  which  lie  moves.  With  this  advantage,  he 
is  enabled  to  éludé  the  eye  of  his  purfuer,  whofe 
fpeed  would  foon  hâve  overtaken  him.  This  fa- 
culty is  in  his  will,  for  his  fkin-is  by  no  means  a 
mirror.  It  refleds  only  the  colour  of  objeds,  and 
not  their  form.  What  is  farther  fingularly  re- 
markable  in  this,  and  perfedly  afcertained  by  Na- 
turalifls,  though  they  affign  no  reafon  for  it,  he 
can  allume  ail  colours,  as  brown,  g-ray,  yellow, 
and  efpecially  green,  which  is  his  favourite  co- 
lour, but  never  red.  The  caméléon  bas  been 
placed,  for  weeks  together,  amidft  fca'rlet  flu#s, 
withoot  acquiring  the  flighteft  fhadeof  that  colour.. 
Nature  feems  to  hâve  with-held  from  the  créature 
this  Ihining  hue,  becaufe  it  could  ferve  only  to 
render  him  perceptible  at  a greater  diflance;  and, 
farther,  becaufe  this  colour  is  that  of  the  ground 
of  no  fpecies  of  earth,  or  of  vegetable,  on  which 
he  is  defigned  to  pafs  his  life. 

But,  in  the  âge  of  weaknefs  and  inexpérience, 
Nature  confounds  the  colour  of  the  harmlefs  ani- 
mais, with  that  of  the  ground  on  which  they  inhabit, 
without  committing  to  them  the  power  of  choice. 
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The  young  of  pigeons,  and  of  moft  granivorous 
fbvvls»  are  elothed  with  a greenifli  fhaggy  coar, 
refembling  die  modes  of  their  nefts.  Caterpillars 
are  blind,  and  hâve  the  complexion  of  die  foliage, 
and  of  the  barks,  which  they  devour.  Nay,  the 
young  fruits,  before  they  corne  to  be  arnied  with 
prickles,  or  inclofed  in  cafés,  in  bitter  pulps,  in 
hard  fnells,  to  proted  their  feeds,  are,  during  the 
leafon  of  their  expanlion,  green  as  the  leaves 
which  furround  them.  Some  embryons,  it  is  true, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  certain  pears,  are  ruddy  or  brown  ; 
but  they  are  then  of  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the 
tree  to  which  they  belong.  When  thofe  fruits 
hâve  inclofed  their  feeds  in  kernels,  or  nuts,  fo 
as  to  be  in  no  farther  danger,  they  then  change 
colour.  They  become  yellow,  blue,  gold-colour- 
ed,  red,  black,  and  give  to  their  refpedive  trees 
their  natural  contrads.  ït  is  drikingly  remark  - 
able,  that  every  fruit  which  haschanged  colour  has 
feed  in  a date  of  maturity. 

The  infeds,  in  like  manner,  having  depofited 
their  robes  of  infancy,  and  now  committed  to 
their  own  expérience,  fpread  abroad  over  the 
World,  to  multiply  the  harmonies  of  it,  with  the 
attire  and  the  inftinds  which  Nature  has  conferred 
upon  them.  Then  it  is  that  clouds  cf  butterflies, 
which,  in  their  Caterpillar  date,  were  confounded 

with  the  verdure  of  plants,  now  oppofc  the  colours 
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a»d  the  forms  of  their  wings,  to  thofe  of  the 
flowers  j the  red  to  the  blue,  the  white  to  the  red, 
the  antenna  to  the  Jiamina , and  fringes  to  the  corollæ. 
I was  one  day  ftruck  with  admiration  at  one  of 
thefe,  whofe  wings  were  azuré,  and  befprinkled 
with  fpecks  of  the  colour  of  aurora,  as  lie  repofed 
in  the  bofom  of  a full-blown  rofe.  He  feemed  to 
be  difputing  beauty  with  the  flower.  It  would 
hâve  been  difficult  to  détermine  which  way  to  ad- 
judge  the  prize,  in  favour  of  the  butterfly  or  of 
the  rofe  ; but,  on  feeing  the  flower  crowned  with 
wings  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  azuré  infcét  depo- 
fited  in  a goblet  of  carminé,  it  was  obvions,  on 
the  flighteft  glance,  that  their  charming  contrait 
greatly  enhanced  their  mutual  beauty. 

Nature  does  not  employ  thofe  agreeable  corre- 
ipondencies  and  contrafts  in  the  décoration  of  noxi- 
ous  animais,  nor  even  of  dangerous  vegetables.  Of. 
whateverkind  thecarnivorous,  orvenemous  animais, 
may  be,  they  form,  atevery  âge,  and  wherever  they 
are,  oppofitions  harfh  and  difgufting.  The  white- 
bcar  ol  the  North  announces  his  approach  over 
the  fnow,  by  a hollovv  noife,  by  the  blacknefs  of 
his  fnout  and  paws,  and  by  a throat  and  eyes  the 
colour  of  blood.  The  ferocious  beafts,  which 
hunt  for  their  prey  in  the  gloom  of  darknefs,  or 
in  the  folitude  of  the  forefts,  give  notice  of  their 
prefence  by  loud  roarings,  lamentable  cries,  eyes 
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inflamed,  urinous  or  fetid  fmells.  The  crocodile, 
iri  ambufh  among  the  flags,  upon  the  (bores  of 
the  rivers  in  Afia,  wherehe  aflumes  the  appearance 
of  the  trunk  of  a tree  turned  upfide  down,  be- 
trays  himfelf  from  afar,  by  ftrong  exhalations  of 
the  fmell  of  mu(k.  The  rattle-fnake,  concealed 
in  the  graflÿ  fwamps  of  America,  cannot  ftir  with- 
out  founding  his  ominous  alarm.  The  very  in- 
feéts  which  make  war  on  others*  are  clad  in  fable 
attire,  in  which  colours  are  harfhly  oppofed,  and 
in  which  black,  particularly,  prédominâtes,  and 
clafhes  difagreeably  with  white,  or  yellow.  The 
humble-bee,  independantly  of  his  buzzing  noife, 
announces  himfelf  by  the  blacknefs  of  his  breaft- 
plate,  and  his  large  belly  briftled  over  with  yellow 
hairs.  He  appears  amidil  the  flowers,  like  a bura- 
ing  coal  half  extinguifhed.  The  carnivorous  wafp 
is  yellow,  and  (Iriped  with  black,  like  the  tiger. 
But  the  ufeful  bee  is  of  the  complexion  of  the 
Jîamina  and  of  the  calices  of  the  flowers,  among 
which  (he  reaps  her  innocent  harvefts. 

Poifonous  plants  prefent,  like  noxious  animais, 
difgufting  contrafts,  from  thé  livid  colours  of  their 
flowers,  in  which  black,  deep  blue,  and  a fmoky 
violet,  are  in  hardi  oppofition  with  the  tender 
(hades;  from  thefï*  naufeous  and  virulent  Imells  ; 
from  their  prickly  foliage,  of  a black  green  hue, 

and  clafhing  with  white  on  the  under-fide  : fuch 
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are  the  aconite  tribes.  I am  acquainted  with  no 
plant  of  an  afpeâ:  fo  hideous  as  thofe  of  this  fa- 
mily,  and,  among  others,  that  which  the  French 
denominate  napel , the  moft  venemous  vegetable  of 
our  climates.  I fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  déter- 
mine, whether  the  embryons  of  their  fruits  do  not 
difclofe,  from  the  very  firft  moments  of  their  ex- 
panfion,  harfh  oppofitions,  which  give  warning  of 
their  malefic  charaéters  : if  it  be  fo,  they  hâve  this 
farther  refemblance  in  common  to  them  with  the 
young  of  ferocious  animais. 

Such  of  the  brute  création  as  are  intended  to 
live  on  tvvo  different  grounds,  are  impreffed  with  a 
double  contraft  in  their  colours.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  king-fifher,  which  fkims  along  rivers, 
is  at  once  mufk-coloured,  and  glazed  over  with 
azuré;  fo  as  to  be  detached  from  the  dufky  fhores 
by  his  azuré  colour,  and  from  the  azuré  of  the 
waters  by  his  mufk-colour.  The  duck,  which 
dabbles  on  the  famé  fhores,  has  the  body  tinged 
of  an  afh-colour,  while  the  head  and  neck  are  of 
an  emerald-green  ; fo  that  he  is  perfe&ly  diftin- 
guifhable , by  the  gray  colour  of  his  body,  from 
the  verdure  of  the  aquatic  plants  among  which  hé 
waddles,  and  by  the  verdure  of  his  head  and  neck, 
from  the  dark  coloured  mud  where  he  finds  part 
ot  lus  food,  and  in  which,  by  another  moft  afto- 
nifhing  contraft,  he  never  foils  his  plumage. 
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The  famé  contrafts  of  colour  are  obfervable  in 
the  wood-pecker,  who  lives  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
along  which  he  fcrambles  in  queft  of  the  infedts 
that  are  lodged  under  their  rind.  This  bird  is 
at  once  green-coloured  and  brown  ; fo  that, 
though  he  lives,  properly  fpeaking,  in  the  fhade, 
he  is  always  perceptible,  however,  on  the  trunk  of 
trees  ; for  he  détachés  himfelf  from  their  dulky 
rind,  by  means  of  that  part  of  his  plumage  which 
is  of  a brilliant  green  ; and  from  the  verdure  of 
their  molles  and  lichens,  by  thofe  of  his  feathers, 
which  are  brown. 

Nature  oppofes,  then,  the  colours  of  every  ani- 
mal to  thofe  of  the  refpeétive  ground  on  which  it 
is  to  be  placed  ; and  what  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  Law  is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  birds  which 
live  on  one  ground  only,  hâve  buta  fingle  colour, 
and  that  one  Itrongly  contrafted  with  the  colour 
of  the  ground.  Accordingly,  the  birds  which  live 
aloft  in  the  air,  on  the  azury  ground  of  the  Hea- 
vens,  or  on  the  bofom  of  the  waters,  in  the  miclft 
of  lakes,  are  moflly  white,  which,  of  ail  colours, 
forms  the  moft  llriking  contrafl  with  blue,  and  is, 
confequently,  moft  adapted  to  render  them  per- 
ceptible at  a diftance.  Such  are,  between  the 
Tropics,  the  paillencu,  a bird  of  a.  glofly  white, 
who  le  flight  is  through  the  fuperior  régions  of  the 
air,  the  héron,  the  gull,  the  fea-mew,  which  lkim 
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along  the  furface  of  the  azuré  deep,  and  the  fwan, 
fleets  of  which  navigate  the  extenfive  lakes  of  the 
North.  ' 

There  are  likevvife  others  which,  in  order  to 
form  a contraft  with  thofe  that  I hâve  lait  men- 
tioned,  detach  themfelves  from  the  fkies  and  from 
the  waters,  by  their  black,  or  dulky  colours  : fuch 
are,  for  example,  the  crow,  in  our  own  climates, 
which  is  perceptible  at  fo  great  a diftance  in  the 
Heavens,  on  the  whiteground  of  the  clouds  ; many 
fea-fowls  of  a brown  and  blackilh  colour,  as  the 
frigat  of  the  Tropics,  which  plays  through  the  air, 
amidft  ftorm  and  tempeft  ; the  mower,  or  fea-cut- 
ter,  a water  bird,  which  grazes  with  his  dark-co- 
loured  wings,  Ihaped  like  a fcythe,  the  white  fur- 
face  of  the  foamy  billows  of  the  Océan. 

From  thefe  examples,  therefore,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred,  that  when  an  animal  is  invefted  with  but 
one  fingle  tint,  he  is  intended  but  for  one  fitua- 
tion  ; and  when  he  combines  in  himfelf  the  con- 
traft of  two  oppofite  tints,  that  he  lives  on  two 
grounds,  the  colours  themfelves  of  which  are  de- 
termined  by  that  of  the  plumage,  orof  the  hair,  of 
the  animal.  W e muft  be  upon  our  guard,  at  the 
famé  time,  againft  an  unlimited  generalization  of 
ihis  Law.  We  ought  to  confider  it  as  harmoniz- 
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ing  with  the  exceptions  which  wife  Nature  has  in- 
troduced  and  eftablifhed,  for  the  very  prefervation 
of  animais  ; fuch  as,  in  general,  the  whitening  of 
them,  to  the  North,  in  the  Winter  feafon,  and  on 
lofty  mountains,  as  aremedy  againft  excefsof  cold, 
by  arraying  them  in  a colour  which  reflefts  the 
moft  heat  ; and  embrowning  them  to  the  South, 

i 

during  the  ardors  of  Summer,  and  on  fandy  dif- 
triâis,  and  thereby  fheltering  them  from  the  effeds 
of  burning  heat,  by  the  intervention  of  abforbent 
colours.  What  evidently  demonftratés,  that  thefe 
great  effe<fts  of  harmony  are  not  mechanical  refults 
of  the  influence  of  the  bodies  which  furround  ani- 
mais, or  of  the  apprehenfions  of  the  mother  on 
the  ténder  organs  of  the  fœtus,  or  of  the  aétion  of 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  on  their  plumage,  according 
to  the  explications  hitherto  attempted  by  our  fyf- 
tems  of  phyfîcs  ; what  evidently  demonftrates 
this,  I fay,  is,  that  araong  the  almoft  infinité  num- 
ber  of  birds  which  pafs  their  life  in  the  higher 
régions  of  the  air,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  Seas, 
whofe  colours  are  azuré,  there  is  not  a fingle  bird 
of  the  colour  of  blue  ; and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
many  birds  which  live  between  the  Tropics,  in 
the  bofom  of  black  rocks,  or  under  the  Iliade  of 
fullen  foreüs,  are  azure-coloured  : fuch  are  the 
Batavia  hen,  which  is  blue  ail  over;  the  Dutch 
pigeon  of  the  lfle  of  France,  and  many  others. 

Another 
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Another  confequence,  equally  important,  may 
be  deduced  from  thefe  obfervations  ; it  is  this, 
that  ail  thefe  harmonies  are  contrived  for  the  ufe  of 
Man.  A blue-coloured  fowl,  on  the  azuré  ground 
of  the  fky,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  vvaters,  would 
éludé  our  fight.  Nature,  befides,  has  referved  the 
rich  and  agreeable  colours  only  for  the  birds  which 
live  : r vicinity.  This  is  fo  indubitably  cer- 
tain, thaï  though  the  Sun  a&s  between  the  Tro- 
pics  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  rays,  on  the 
fowls  whofe  refidence  is  the  wide  Océan,  there  is 
not  a fingle  one  of  them  arrayed  in  a beautifully 
coloured  plumage,  whereas  thofe  which  inhabit  the 
fhores  of  the  Seas,  and  of  the  rivers,  are  frequently 
dreffed  in  the  moft  gorgeous  attire.  The  fla- 
mingo,  a tall  bird,  which  lives  in  the  fwampy 
(bores  of  the  South-Seas,  has  a white  plumage 
charged  with  carminé.  The  toucan,  on  the  famé 
ftrands,  has  an  enormous  bill  of  the  moft  lively 
red  ; and  when  he  retires  from  the  bofom  of  the 
humid  fands,  where  he  finds  his  food,  you  would 
be  tempted  to  fay,  that  he  has  juft  filhed  out  of 
them  a ftump  of  coral.  There  is  another  fpecies 
of  toucan,  whofe  beak  is  white  and  black,  as  finely 
polifhed  as  if  it  confifted  of  ebon  and  ivory.  The 
pintada,  with  fpeckled  plumage,  the  peacock, 
the  duck,  the  king-fifher,  and  a multitude  of  oth,cr 
river-birds,  embellilh,  by  the  enamel  of  their  co- 
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lours,  thebanks  of  the  Afiatic  and  African  ftreams.  - 
But  we  find  nothing  once  to  be  compared  with 
them,  in  the  plumage  of  fuch  as  inhabit  the  open 
Sea,  though  they  are  ftill  more  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Sun. 

As  a farther  confequence  of  thefe  correfponden- 
cies  with  Man,  Nature  has  given  to  the  birds, 
av  hic  h live  remote  from  him,  cries  fhrill,  hoarfe, 
and  piercing,  but  which  are  as  proper  as  their  ill- 
afforted  colours,  to  render  them  perceptible  at  a 
diftance,  amidft  their  vvild  retreats.  She  has  be- 
ftôwed,  on  the  contrary,  fweet  notes  and  melodi- 
ous  voices  on  the  little  birds  which  people  our 
groves,  and  domefticate  themfelves  in  our  habita- 
tions, in  order  to  heighten  our  delight,  as  well  by 
the  mufic  of  their  warbling  as  by  the  beauty  of 
th'èir  colours.  We  repeat  it,  in  order  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  harmonies  which 
we  are  laying  down  : Nature  has  eftablilhed  au 
order  of  beauty  fo  real,  in  the  plumage  and  the 
fong  of  birds,  that  fhe  has  endowed  with  thefe 
fuch  birds  only,  whofe  life  was  in  fome  fort  inno- 
cent relatively  to  Man,  as  thofe  which  are  grani- 
vorous,  or  which  live  on  infefts  ; and  fhe  has  de- 
nied  thofe  advantages  to  birds  of  prey,  and  to 
moft  fea-fowls,  which,  in  general,  hâve  earthy  co- 
fours,  and  difagreeable  cries. 
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Ail  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  prefent  themfelves 
to  Man  with  the  famé  correfpondencies,  the  abyf- 
fes  of  the  Océan  themfelves  not  excepted.  The 
fifhes  which  live  on  animal  fubftanccs,  as  the 
whole  clafs  of  the  cartilaginous  do,  fuch  as  the 
féal,  the  fea-dog,  the  fhark,  the  flipper,  the  thorn- 
back,  the  polypus,  and  many  others,  hâve  dif- 
gufting  forms  and  colours.  Eifhes  which  live  in 
the  open  fea,  hâve  colours  marbled  with  vvhite, 
black,  brown,  which  diftinguifh  them  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  azuré  billows,  fuch  are  whales,  blowers, 
porpoifes,  and  others.  But  it  is  among  thofe 
which  frequent  the  dufky  fhores,  and  particularly 
in  the  number  of  fuch  as  are  denominated  faxaîila, 
becaufe  they  live  among  the  rocks,  that  we  find 
the  fifhes,  the  luftre  of  whofe  IkirL.  and  fcales  far 
furpaffes  ail  the  efforts  of  the  pencil,  efpecially 
when  they  are  alive.  It  is  thus  that  légions  of 
mackaiel  and  herrings  diflufe  the  radiance  of  filver 
and  azuré  over  the  northern  Brands  of  Europe. 

lt  is  around  the  black  rocks  which  bound  the 
Seas  of  the  Tropics,  that  the  fi(h  known  by  thd 
name  of  captain  is  caught.  Though  his  colours 
vary  with  the  latitude,  it  is  fufficient,  in  order  to 
çonvey  an  idea  of  his  beauty,  to  detail  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  it  by  Francis  Cauche  *,  in  a fpecies 

* Confult  Francis  Cauche , his  relation  of  Madagafcar. 
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caught  on  the  coafts  of  Madagafcar.  Hc  fays, 
that  this  fifh,  which  takes  pleafure  in  the  rocks, 
is  ftreaked  in  the  form  of  lozenges  ; that  his  fcales 
arç  of  a pale  gold-colour,  and  that  his  back  is  co- 
loured  and  glazed  over  with  laça,  inclining,  in  fe- 
veral  places,  toward  vermilion.  His  dorfal  fin 
and  tail  are  waved  with  azuré,  fading  away  into 
green  toward  the  extremities. 

About  the  bottom  of  the  famé  rocks  is  likewife 
found  the  magnificent  fifh  called  the  Jardin, , and 
by  the  Brafilians  acara  pïnima , of  which  Marcgrave 
has  given  the  figure  in  his  4th  Book,  Chap.  6. 
This  beautiful  fifh  is  adorned  with  fcales  of  at 
once  a gold  and  filver  hue,  croffed  from  head  to 
tail  by  black  lines,  which  admirably  heighten  their 
luftre.  The  famé  Author  defcribes  a variety  of 
fpecies  of  the  moon-fifh,  befides,  which  frequent 
the  famé  places. 

For  my  own  part,  1 hâve  amufed  myfelf  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Ifland  of  Afcenfion,  in  obferving,  for 
hours  together,  the  moon-fifh  fporting  amidft  the 
tumultuous  waves,  which  are  inceffantly  breaking 
upon  them.  Thefe  fifhes,  of  which  there  are  va- 
rious  fpecies,  hâve  the  rounded,  and  fometimes 
floping  form  of  the  orb  of  night,  whofe  name  they 
bear.  They  are,  befides,  like  her,  of  the  colour 
of  polifhed  filver.  They  feem  deftined  to  éludé 
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the  fagacity  of  the  fiflherman,  in  every  poffible 
way  i for  they  bave  iheir  belly  ftreaked  with  black 
crofs-ftripes,  of  a lozenge  form,  which  gives  them 
ail  the  appearance  of  being  caught  in  a net  ; they 
feem,  every  infant,  on  the  point  of  being  toffed 
on  fhore,  by  the  agitation  of  the  billovvs  in  which 
they  play  ; farther,  their  mouth  is  fo  fmall,  that 
they  frequently  nibble  away  the  bait  without 
touching  the  hook  ; and  their  ikin,  without  fcales, 
like  that  of  the  féal,  is  fo  hard,  that  the  harpoon 
often  miifes  it’s  blow,  be  the  prongs  ever  fo  keenly 
whetted.  Francis  Cauche  likewife  fays,  that  it  re- 
quir.es  a yery  violent  exertion  to  make  an  inçifion 
into  their  fkin  with  the  (harpefi:  knife. 

* 

It  is  on  the  famé  fhores  of  Afcenfion-ifland  that 
we  find  the  murena,  a fpecies  of  lamprey,  or  eel  of 
the  rocks,  which  is  excellent  food,  and  whofe  Ikin 
is  befprinkled  with  gilded  flowers.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed',  in  general,  that  every  rock  in  the  fea  is 
frequented  by  a multitude  of  fifhes,  of  the  mo(t 
brilliant  colours  \ fuch  as  the  gilt-head,  the  perro- 
quet, the  zébra,  the  roach,  and  others  without 
number,  the  very  claffes  of  which  are  unknown  to 
ns.  The  more  that  the  rocks  and  fhallows  of  any 
fea  are  multiplied,  the  more  varied,  likewife,  are 
the  fpecies  of  the  faxatile  liflies  which  refort 
thither.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  the  Maldivia- 
iflands,  which  are  fo  numerous,  furnifh  themfelves 
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alone  a prodigious  multitude  of  fifhes,  of  very  dif- 
ferent colours  and  forms,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
which  our  Ichthologifts  are  hitherto  totally  unac- 
quainted. 

As  often,  therefore,  as  you  fee  a brilliant  fifh, 
you  may  be  afiured  that  his  habitation  is  near  the 
ihore,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  lives  in  the 
open  Océan,  if  he  is  of  a dark  colour.  The  truth 
of  this  may  be  afcertained  by  ourfelves,  in  the 
channels,  and  on  the  banks  of  our  own  rivers, 
The  filver  frnelt,  and  the  blaj',  whofe  fcales  are 
employed  in  the  formation  of  mock  pearls,  play 
on  the  ftrand  of  the  Seine  $ whereas  the  eel,  of  the 
gloomy  colour  of  date,  takes  pleafure  to  dabble 
in  the  midft,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream. 
We  muft  not,  however,  prétend  to  generalize  thefe 
Laws,  to  the  exclufion  of  ail  exceptions.  Nature, 
3s  has  been  faid,  fubjeéts  ail  to  the  mutual  adap- 
tation of  beings,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  Man. 
Thus,  for  example,  though  the  fiflaes  on  the  fliores 
hâve,  in  general,  fhining  colours,  there  are,  how- 
ever, feveral  fpecies  of  them  invariably  of  a dark 
colour.  Such  are,  not  only  thofe  which  fwiin  in- 
differently,  as  foies,  turbots,  &c.  but  thofe  alfo 
which  inhabit  fome  parts  of  the  diores  whofe  co- 
lours are  lively.  Thus  the  tortoife,  which  paftures 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  on  green  herbs,  or  which 
crawls  by  night  over  the  white  fands,  there  to.  dé- 
polit 
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pofit  hcr  eggs,  is  of  a fhady  colour  ; thus  the  la- 
mentine,  which  enters  into  the  channel  of  the 
rivers  of  America,  in  queft  of  food,  in  the  verdure 
oftheir  banks,  without  leaving  the  water,  de- 
taches  himfelf  from  that  verdure,  by  the  brotfn 
colour  of  his  ikin. 

The  faxatile  fiflies,  which  can  eafily  infure 
their  fafety  among  the  rocks,  by  agility  in  fwim- 
ming,  or  by  the  facility  of  finding  a retreat  in 
their  cavernous  réceptacles,  or  of  there  defend- 
ing  tliemfelves  againft  their  enemies,  by  the  ar- 
mour  which  Nature  has  beftowed,  hâve  ail  of 
them  lively  and  fhining  colours,  the  cartilaginous 
excepted  : fuch  are  the  blood-coloured  crabs,  the 
azuré  and  purple  lobfters,  called  langoufte  and  ho- 
mard, and,  among  others,  that  to  which  Rondelet 
has  given  the  natne  of  Thelis , on  accounc  of  it’s 
beauty,  the  violet-coloured  urchins,  arrned  vvith 
points  and  fpears,  the  nerits,  inclofed  in  a fpiral 
café,  with  rofe  and  gray-coloured  ribbons  winding 
round  it,  and  an  endlefs  variety  of  others. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  ail  fhell-ftfh  which 
walk  and  migrate,  and,  confequently,  hâve  the 
power  of  choofing  their  afylum,  are  thofe,  in  their 
kind,  which  hâve  the  richeft  colours  : fuch  are  the 
nerits  which  I hâve  juft  mentioned,  the  purple- 
fifh,  or  Venus  flrell,  refcmbling  polifhed  marble, 

the 
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the  olives,  fhaded  like  velvet  of  three  or  four  co- 
lours,  the  harp,  embellifhed  with  the  tints  of  the 
moft  beautiful  tulips,  the  tunny,  fpeckled  like  the 
partridge’s  wing,  which  walks  along  under  the 
fliade  of  the  madrépores  ; and  ail  the  families  of 
the  univalves,  which  force  their  way  into  the  fand 
for  fhelter,  the  bivalves,  as  the  ducal-cloak,  fcar- 
let-coloured  and  orange,  and  a multitude  of  other 
migrating  fhell-filh,  are  impreffed  with  colours 
the  moft  lively,  and  form,  with  the  different 
grounds  of  the  Sea,  fecondary  harmonies  totallv 
unknown. 

But  thofe  which  do  not  change  their  fituation, 
as  rnoft  of  the  oyfters  of  the  feas  to  the  fouthward, 
which  frequently  adhéré  to  the  rocks,  or  thofe 
which  are  perpetually  at  anchor  in  (traits,  as  mufcles 
and  the  pinna-mariria , attached  to  pebbles  by 
threads,  or  thofe  which  reft  on  the  bofom  of  the 
madrépores,  like  veffels  on  the  ftocks,  as  the 
Noah’s  ark,  or  thofe  which  are  entirely  buried  in 
the  heart  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  the  dail  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  fuch  as  are  immoveable,  from 
their  weight,  which  fometimes  exceeds  that  of  fe- 
veral  quintals,  and  pave  the  furface  of  flats,  as  the 
thuilée  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  large  bivalves, 
as  the  rocks,  the  burgos,  &c.  or  thofe,  in  a word, 
which,  I believe,  are  blind,  like  our  land-fnai!s, 
fuch  as  lempits,  which  faften  themfelves,  by  the 
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formation  of  a vacuum,  on  the  (hining  furface  of  ' 
the  rocks,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  ground  vvhich 
they  inhabit,  in  order  to  be  lefs  perceptible  to 
their  enemies. 

It  is,  farther,  very  highly  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  though  many  of  thofe  fedentary  fhell-filh  are 
clothed  in  a bvown  and  lhaggy  outward  garment, 
as  thofe  which  are  called  cornets  and  rollers  ; or 
with  a black  pellicle  of  the  lhade  of  the'  pebbles 
to  which  they  are  attached,  as  the  Magellan- 
mufcles  ; or  encompafîed  with  a mud-coloured 
tartar,  as  the  lempit  and  the  burgo  : they  hâve, 
under  their  gloomy  upper-coats,  pearly  appear- 
ances  and  tints,  the  beauty  of  which  frequently 
^exceed  thofe  of  the  fhell-fifh  whofe  appaïent  co- 
lours  are  the  moft  brilliant.  Thus  the  Magellan- 
lempit,  cleanfed  of  it’s  tartar  by  means  of  vinegar, 
prefents  the  richeft  of  ciips,  lhaded  with  the  co- 
lours  of  the  fineft  tortoife-fhell,  and  blended  writh 
a burnilhed  gold,  which  is  perceptible  through  a 
chefnut-coloured  varnifh.  The  large  mufcle  of 
Magellan’s  lirait  conceals,  in  like  manner,  under 
it’s  black  coat,  the  oriental  lhades  of  the  aurora 

* 

It  is  impoflible  to  afcribe,  as  in  the  lhell-fifh  of 
India,  colours  fo  charming,  to  the  action  of  the 
Sun  on  thefe  lhells,  covered  as  they  are  with  tar- 
tars  and  rough  coats,  and  which  are  the  clothino- 
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of  fifh  that  live,  befidey  in  a foggy  climate,  abari- 
doned  for  a great  part  of  the  year  to  gloomy  Win- 
tcis  and  long  teinpefts.  We  may  venture  to  af- 
firm,  that  Nature  has  veiled  their  beauty,  only  to 
preferve  ît  for  the  enjoyment  of  Man,  and  has 
placed  theni  only  on  the  verge  of  the  (bores,  where 
the  Sea  pur  ifies  them,  by  toffing  them  about,  to  put 
them  within  his  reach.  Thus,  by  a moft  wonderful 
contraft,  (be  places  the  moft  brilliant  (hells,  in 
régions  the  moft  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
éléments  y and,  by  another  contraft,  no  lefs  afto- 
nifhing,  fhe  prefents  to  the  poor  Patagonians 
fpoons  and  cups,  the  luftre  of  which  far  furpaffes, 
beyond  ail  contradiction,  the  richeft  plate  of  po- 
lilbed  Nations. 

Hence  it  may  be  infer  red,  that  fifhes  in  gene- 
ral, and  (liell-fifti  in  particular,  which  hâve  tvvo 
oppofite  colours,  live  on  two  different  grounds, 
as  we  hâve  obferved  in  the  café  of  birds,  and  that 
tholc  which  hâve  only  one  coiour  frequent  only 
one  ground.  I recolleét,  that  on  making  the 
tour  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  on  foot,  along  the 
(bore  of  the  Sea,  I found  upon  it  nerits  with 
an  a(b-gray  ground,  encircled  with  red  ribbons, 
fometimes  on  the  dulky  rocks,  fometimes  on  the 
white  madrépores,  with  their  peach-coloured 
flowers.  They  contrafted  in  the  moft  agreeable 
manner,  and  appeared  at  the  bottom,  on  the  fea- 
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plants,  like  fruit  growing  upon  them.  I likewife 
fbund.  there  the  Venus-lliell,  completely  vvhite, 
with  a rofe-coloured  mouth,  fvvelled  backward 
like  eggs,  from  which  too  they  fometimes  borrovv 
.theïr  name.  Butic.is  now  impoffible  forme  to 
affirm,.  with  certainty,  whether  they  adhered  to 
the  dark  eoloured  rocks,  or  to  the  white  madré- 
pores. , 

There  are  likewife  to  be  found,  on  the  coafts  of 
Normandy,  in  the  diftrid  of  Caux,  two  forts  of 
rocks,  the  one  of  white  mari,  detached  from  the 
cliffs,  the  other  formed  of  black  bifets,  which  are 
amalgamated  with  the  craggy  clitT.  Now,  1 never 
law  there,  in  general,  but  two  forts  of  periwinkles, 
called  by  the  country  people  vignots,  the  one  very 
common,  and  ufed  as  food,  which  is  quite  black, 
and  the  other  white,  with  a faint-red  mouth.  I 
prefume  not,  at  this  diftance,  to  aver,  whether  the 
white  periwinkles  attach  themfelves  to  the  white 
rocks,  and  the  black  periwinkles  to  the  black 
rocks,  or  contrariwife,  for  I did  not  make  the  ob- 
fervation.  But  whether  they  form  with  thofe 
rocks  confonances  or  contrafts,  it  is  very  fingular 
that,  as  there  are  but  two  fpecies  of  rocks,  fo  there 
fhould  be  but  two  fpecies  of  periwinkles.  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  black  periwinkle  ad- 
hères, in  preference,  to  the  black  rock  ; for  I hâve 
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obferved,  in  the  Ille  of  France,  that  there  is  nei- 
ther  black-coloured  periwinkle,  nor  mufcle,  be- 
caufe  there  is  in  thofe  feas  no  pebble,  or  rock, 
precifely  of  that  colour  ; and  I am  perfeétly  cer- 
tain, that  mufcles  are  always  of  the  colour  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  live  : thofe  of  the  111e  of 
France  are  brown. 


I 


It  muft  not  be  concluded,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  fuch  fhell-fifh  are  indebted,  for  their  colours, 
to  the  rocks  on  which  they  adhéré  by  fuâiion  ; for 
it  would  thence  follow,  that  the  rocks  of  Magellan’s 
lirait,  which  produce  mufcles  and  lempits  fo  rich  in 
colouring,  fhould  be  themfelves  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  opal,  and  amethyft  ; befides,  every  rock 
maintains  fliell-fifh  of  very  different  colours.  You 
find,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  on  the  coaft  of 
the  diftridt  of  Caux,  which  are  loaded  with  black 
periwinkles,  the  azure-coloured  lobfler,  the  crab 
marbled  with  red  and  brown,  légions  of  mufcles 
of  a deep  blue,  with  lempits  of  an  afh-gray.  Ail 
thefe  fifhes,  when  alive,  form  harmonies  the  moft 
agreeable,  with  a multitude  of  marine  plants, 
which  fringe  thofe  black  and  white  rocks,  with 
their  tints  of  purple,  gray,  ruft-coloured,  brown, 
and  green  ; and  with  the  variety  of  their  forms 
and  aggregations,  like  oaken  boughs,  tufts  of  dif- 
ferent fhapes,  garlands,  feftoons,  and  long  cord- 
age» 
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âge,  agitated  by  the  waves  in  every  poffible  man- 
ner.  In  truth,  there  is  no  Painter  capable  of  corn- 
pofing  fimilar  groups,  let  him  give  what  fcope  he 
pleafés  to  bis  imagination.  Many  of  thofe  marine 
harmonies  hâve  efcaped  me,  for  I then  confidered 
them  as  merely  the  effedt  of  chance.  I looked  at 
them,  I admired  them,  but  I obferved  them  not  : 
I fufpefted,  however,  even  then,  that  the  pleafure 
which  their  harmonie  combination  infpired,  muft 
be  referable  to  fome  Law  with  which  I was  unac- 
quainted. 

* \ 

Enough  has  been  faid  ' to  demonflrate  how 
much  Naturalifts  hâve  mutilated  the  fineft  portion 
of  Natural  Hiftory,  by  retailing,  as  they  for  the 
moft  part  do,  ifolated  deferiptions  of  animais  and 
of  plants,  without  faying  a word  of  the  feafon 
when,  and  of  the  place  where,  they  are  to  be  found. 
By  this  négligence  they  ftrip  them  of  ail  their 
beauty  ; for  there  is  not  an  animal,  nor  a plan  ex- 
îfting,  whofe  harmonie  point  is  not  fixed  to  a cer- 
tain fituation,  to  a certain  hour  of  the  day,  or  of 
the  night,  to  the  rifing,  or  the  fetting,  of  the 
Sun,  to  the  phafes  of  the  Moon,  nay,  to  the  very 
tempefts  ; to  fay  nothing  of  the  other  contrafts, 
and  correfpondencies,  which  refui t from  thefe. 

I am  fo  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  exiftencc 
of  ail  thofe  harmonies,  that  I entertain  not  the 
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flightefl  doubt,  but,  on  feeing  the  colour  of  an 
animal,  one  might  be  able  to  déterminé,  nearly, 
thât  of  the  ground  which  it  inhabits  ; and  that  by 
following  up  thofe  indications,  a road  might  be 
paved  to  very  curious  difeoveries.  For  example, 
we  hâve  not  hitherto  found  on  any  Ihore  the  corne 
d'ammon , that  foflil  fo  common,  and  of  a fizefo 
confiderable,  in  our  quarries.  I think  we  ought 
to  look  for  that  brown  coloured  thell-filh  in  graffy 
marine  places,  fuch  as  thofe  in  which  the  fea-tor- 
toife  paftures.  I do  not  know  that  any  one  has 
hitherto  thought  of  dragging  thole  bottoms,  be- 
caufe  of  the  abundance  of  fea-plants  which  grow 
upon  them,  and  becaufe  they  are  frequently  of  a 
great  depth,  and  at  a great  diftance  from  the  coafls, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  furround  the  Cape-de-Verd 
iilands,  or,  according  to  others,  toward  Flori'da, 
and  which,  at  certain  feafons,  fet  their  herbage 
a-floating  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  Sea  is  co- 
tered  with  it  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues, 
and  fhips  can  with  difficulty  force  their  way 
through  it.  If  the  moffc  brilliant  fhells  are  to  be 
found  on  dark  grounds,  dufky  fhells  ought  to  be 
found  on  green  grounds. 

We  meet  with  thofe  contrafts  even  in  the  brute 
foils  of  the  earth,  as  I could  évincé  to  demonftra- 
tion,  did  time  permit.  The  following  fimple 
ftrain  of  reafoning  is  fufficient  to  afeertain  the 
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trutb  of  this.  If  an  uniform  and  mechanical  caufe 
Ii ad  produced  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  it  muft  hâve 
been  univeffally  of  the  famé  matter,  and  of  the 
famé  colour  : the  hills,  the  mountains,  the  rocks, 
the  fands,  mufl  hâve  been  amalgams,  or  the  rub- 
bilh,  of  each  other;  but  this  is  not  found  to  be 
the  café  in  any  one  diftri<5t,  of  however  fmall  çx- 
tent.  In  general,  -as  has  been  faid,  the  foil  is  white 
to  the  North,  and  dark-coloured  to  the  South,  in 
ordcr  to  refledt  the  heat  in  the  firft  café,  and  to 
abforb  it  in  the  fécond  but  notwithftanding  thefe 
general  difpofitions,  you  find  in  every  place,  in 
particular,  the  moft  wonderful  variety.  * In  the 
famé  canton  may  be  found  red  mountains,  black 
rocks,  white  plains,  and  yellow  fands.  Their  fub- 
ftance  is  as  much  varied  as  their  colour  ; there  are 
granités,  calcareous  flones,  gypfes  or  plafters,  and 
vitrifiable  fands. 

In  the  Ifle  of  France,  the  rocks  of  the  mountains 
are  blackifh,  the  earth  in  the  vallies  is  red,  and  the 
fands  on  the  fhore  are  white.  The  rocks  there  are 
vitrifiable,  and  the  fands  calcareous.  When  I was 
in  that  ifland,  a private  adventurer  having  formed 
the  plan  of  a glafs  manufadtory,  the  procefs  turned 
out  the  direétly  contrary  of  whathe  had  propofed; 
for,  upon  lighting  up  his  furnace  with  great  formality 
and  poinp,  the  fand,  of  which  lie  expedted  to  makç 
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glafs,  changea  into  chalk,  and  the  ftones  of  hi& 
furnace  became  vitrified.  Though  it  be  a rare 
thing  to  fee  white  earths  between  the  Tropics, 
white  fands  are,  however,  common  there,  upon 
the  (bores.  It  is  certain  that  this  colour,  from  it’s 
luftre,  and  it’s  refraXion  to  the  Horizon,  renders 
lovv  lands  perceptible  at  a very  great  diftance,  as 
has  been  well  remarked  by  John-Hugo  de  Linfchot- 
ten , who,  but  for  thofe  fentinels  planted  by  Na- 
ture on  raoft  of  the  gloomy  and  low  coafts  of  In- 
dia, muft  there  hâve  feveral  timesmade  fhipwreck. 
On  the  coafts  of  the  Païs  de  Caux  the  fands  are 
gray,  but  the  cliffs  are  white;  together  with  this, 
they  are  divided  into  black  and  horizontal  ftripes 
of  pebbles,  which  form  contrafts  very  perceptible 
at  a great  diftance. 

There  are  places  where  we  find  vvhite  rocks, 
and  red  lands,  as  in  quarries  of  mill-ftone  ; from 
thefe  refult  very  agreeable  effets,  efpecially  in  con- 
nexion with  their  natural  accelfories  of  vegetables, 
and  of  animais.  I lliould  digrefs  too  far,  were  I 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  this  fubjeX.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  me,  at  prefent,  to  recommend  to  Natu- 
ralifts  to  ftudy  Nature,  as  the  great  Painters  do  ; 
that  is,  by  uniting  the  harmonies  of  the  three  king- 
doms.  Every  one,  who  flrall  obferve  in  this  man- 
ner,  will  find  a new  light  diftufed  over  the  perufal 
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of  Voyages  and  of  Natural  Hiftory,  though  their 
Authors  fcarcely  ever  fpeak  of  thofe  contiafts,  ex- 
cept  by  chance,  and  without  expreffing  any  doubt 
about  the  matter.  But  every  man  will  be  himfelf 
in  a condition  to  difcover  their  delightful  effeds, 
in  what  îs  called  brute  Nature,  I mean  that  with 
which  Man  has  not  intermeddled.  Let  me  fug- 
geft  the  infallible  means  of  diftinguilhing  theni  î 
it  is  fimply  this,  as  often  as  a natural  objed  pre- 
fents  to  you  a fentiment  of  pleafure,  you  may  reft 
afîured  that  it  exhibits  fome  harmonie  concert. 

Beyond  ail  doubt,  animais  and  plants  of  the 
famé  climate  hâve  not  received  from  the  Sun,  nor 
from  the  éléments,  liveries  fo  varied,  and  fo  cha- 
raderiftic.  A thoufand  and  a thoufand  nevv  ob- 
fervations  may  be  made  upon  their  contrafts.  He 
who  has  not  feen  them  in  their  natural  place,  has 
not  yet  become  acquainted  with  their  beauty,  or 
their  deformity.  Not  only  are  they  in  oppofition 
to  the  grounds  of  their  refpedive  habitations,  but 
they  are  fo  likewife  between  themfelves,  as  to  ge- 
nus  and  genus  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
when  thefe  contrafts  are  eftablilhed,  they  exift  in 
ail  the  parts  of  the  two  individuals.  We  fhall 
fpeak  fomewhat  of  thofe  of  plants  in  the  following 
Study,  by  fimply  glancing  at  that  delightful  and 
inexhauftible  fubjed. 
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Thofe  of  animais  are  ftill  farther  extended; 
tliey  are  oppofed  not  only  informs  andin  geftures, 
but  in  inflinâs  ; and  with  différences  fo  decidedly 
marked,  they  love  to  affociate  with  each  other,  in 
the  famé  places.  It  is  this  confonance  of  taftes 
which  diflinguiflies,  as  I hâve  faid,  beings  which 
arc  in  contraft,  from  thofe 'which  are  contrary,  or 
cnemies.  Thus  the  bee  and  the  butterôy  extradt 
the  nedlar  of  the  famé  flowers  ; the  fingle-hoofed 
horfe,  fnuffing  up  the  wind,  with  his  mane  flowing 
over  his  graceful  neck,  deiights  to  amble  about 
airily  over  the  famé  meadows  on  which  the  pon- 
dérons bull  impreffes  his  cloven  foot  ; the  dull 
and  fteady  afs  takes  pleafure  in  fcrambling  over 
the  rocks  where  the  nimble  and  capricious  goat 
friiks  and  bounds  ; the  cat  and  the  dog  live  peace- 
ably  by  the  famé  fire-fide,  unlefs  where  the  ty- 
ranny  of  Man  lias  vitiated  their  difpofitions,  by  a 
treatment  calculated  to  excite  hatreds  and  jealou- 
fies  between  them. 

Finally,  contrafts  cxift  not  only  in  the  Works 
of  Nature  in  general,  but  in  each  individual  in 
particular,  and  conftitute,  as  well  as  confonances, 
the  organization  of  bodies.  If  you  examine  one 
of  thofe  bodies,  of  whatever  fpecies  it  may  be, 
you  will  remark  in  it  forms  abfolutely  oppofite, 
and,  ncverthelefs,  çonfonant.  It  is  thus  that,  in 
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animais,  the  excretory  organs  contrat  with  thofe 
of  nutrition.  The  long  tails  of  horfes  and  bulls 
are  oppofed  to  the  large  fize  of  their  heads  and 
of  their  necks,  and  corne  in  as  a fupplement  to 
the  motions  of  thefe  anterior  parts,  which  are  too 
unwieldly  to  drive  away  the  infefts  that  infeft 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  broad  tail  of  the  pea-» 
cock  forms  a contraft  with  the  length  of  the  neck, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  head,  of  that  magnificent 
bird.  The  proportions  of  other  animais  prefent 
oppositions  which  are  no  lefs  harmonie,  nor  lefs 
happily  adapted  to  the  neceffities  of  each  fpecies*. 

Harmonies, 


* This  Law  of  contrats  is,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  a delicious 
fource  of  obfervation  and  difeovery.  The  women,  I repeat  it, 
always  nearer  to  Nature  than  we  are,  emplov  it  continually  in 
the  aflbrtment  of  the  colours  which  they  ufe  in  drefs,  whereas 
no  Naturalift,  as  far  as  I know,  has  ever  obferved  that  Nature 
herfelf  a<fts  in  conformity  to  it,  in  the  harmony  of  ail  her 
Works.  Any  one  may  find  a demonftration  of  this,  without 
ftirring  beyond  his  own  houfe.  For  example,  though  there  be 
among  dogs  a fïngular  variety  of  colours,  never  was  any  one 
feen  red,  green,  or  blue  : but  they  are.  for  the  mofl  part,  of  two 
oppofite  tints,  the  one  clear,  and  the  other  dark,  in  order  that 
in  whatever  part  of  the  houfe  they  are,  they  may  be  percep- 
tible on  the  furniture,  with  the  colour  of  which  they  would  fre- 
quently  be  confounded. 

But,  though  the  colours  of  thofe  animais  be  taken,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  moft  quadrupeds,  from  the  two  extreme  tenus  of  the 
progreffion  of  colours,  that  is,  black  and  white,  I do  not  recol- 
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Harmonies,  confonances,  progreffions,  and  con- 
trafts,  muft,  therefore,  be  reckoned  among  the 
fïrft  éléments  of  Nature.  To  thefe  we  are  indebted 

for 

Ie£t  that  I ever  faw  a dog  completely  white,  or  completely 
black.  White  dogs  always  hâve  fome  fpots  on  their  fkins,  were 
it  but  the  tip  of  the  fnout,  of  a dark  colour.  Such  as  are  black 
or  brown,  hâve  ftreaks  of  white,  or  fire-coloured  fpecks  ; fo  that 
wherever  they  are,  you  can  eafily  perceive  them.  I hâve  farther 
remarked  in  them  this  inftinft,  efpeciaily  in  dogs  of  a dulky 
colour  ; when  they  want  to  lie  down,  they  always  refort  to  a 
vvhite-coloured  ground,  in  preference  to  one  of  any  other  co- 
lour. The  Ladies  well  know  this  to  be  the  café  ; for  if  there 
happens  to  be  a Jittle  dog,  of  a dark  hue,  in  an  apartment  where 
company  is  aflembled,  he  hardly  ever  faila  to  go  to  repofe  at  a 
Lady’s  foot,  and  on  her  petticoats. 

The  inftinét,  which  prompts  the  dog  to  retire  to  reft  on  white 
ftüffs,  arifes  from  thefeeling  which  he  himfelf  has  of  the  contraft 
aflfeéled  by  the  fleas,  by  which  he  is  frequently  tormented.  Fieas, 
in  whatever  place,  refort  to  white-coloured  objeéts.  If  you 
enter  into  a room,  where  there  are  many  of  thofe  infeéls,  if  you 
happen  to  wear  white  ftockings,  thefe  will  inftantly  attraél  them. 
They  will  even  croud  to  a fingle  fheet  of  white  paper.  And  this 
is  the  reafon  why  light-coloured  dogs  are  much  more  infefted 
by  them  than  others.  I hâve  likewife  obferved,  that  wherever 
there  are  dogs  of  a white  colour,  the  black  and  the  brown  al- 
ways pay  court  to  them , and  give  them  a decided  preference  as 
play-mates,  undoubtedly  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas  at  their  expence. 
In  faying  this,  however,  I do  not  mean  to  throw  an  imputation 
of  treachery  on  their  profeilions  of  friendfhip.  Were  it  not 
for  the  inftinft  of  thefe  minute,  black,  nimble,  noéhirnal  in- 
feéls,  toward  the  white  cQlour,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  per- 
ceive, and  to  catch  them. 
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for  the  fentiments  of  order,  of  beauty,  and  of  plea- 
fure,  vvhich  fpring  up  in  the  mind,  at  the  fight  of 
her  Works  i and  from  their  abfence  arife  the  tm- 

eafy 


The  common  deep-coloured  fly  reforts,  in  like  manner,  to 
white  and  brilliant  objets  ; and  this  accounts  for  the  tarnifhing 
of  every  thing  glofly  and  gilded  in  our  aparttnents.  The  flefh- 
fiy  delights,  on  the  contrary,  to  fettle  on  the  iivid  colours  of 
méat  in  a ftate  of  putridity.  His  blue  corfelet  makes  him  eafily 
difcernible  on  that  ground. 

If  we  extend  thefe  contrats  farther,  we  fhall  find  that,  not 
only  ail  fanguinivorous  infefts  hâve  the  inftinft  of  oppofing  their 
colours  to  thofe  of  the  fituations  in  which  they  live,  but  ail  car- 
nivorous  animais  likewife  ; whereas  ail  feeble,  gentle,  and  in- 
noxious  animais,  as  we  hâve  feen,  are  furnifhed  with  means  and 
inftindts  of  confonance  with  the  ground  on  which  they  are  made 
to  inhabit.  Thus  has  Nature  willed  it  fhould  be,  in  order  that 
the  firft  might  be  perceived  by  their  enemies,  and  that  the  fé- 
cond might  be  enabled  to  efcape  them. 

From  thofe  natural  Laws  might  be  deduced  a multitude  of 
ufeful  and  agreeable  confequences,  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  our  habitations,  in  refpeft  of  cleanlinefs  and  conveniency. 
For  example,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  deftroy  the  infeéts 
which  diflurb  our  fleep,  and  which  are  fo  common  in  Paris,  it 
would  be  proper  to  hâve  the  alcôves,  the  ftaining,  the  drapery, 
the  wooden  frames  of  our  beds,  of  white  or  faint  colours  ; on 
which  infedts  might  be  eafily  perceived. 

As  to  conveniency,  every  one  muft  be  fenfible  how  neceffary 
it  is  that  the  colours  of  different  pièces  of  furniture  fhould  form 
a contraft,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  diflinguifhed  with  facility. 
I am  frequently  at  a lofs,  for  inftance,  to  know  what  is  become 
of  my  fnuff-box,  becaufe  it  is  black,  like  the  table  on  which  I 
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cafy  feelings  of  dlforder,  nglinefs,  languor,  and 
difguft.  They  extend  eqnally  to  ail  the  king- 
doms  ; and  thongh  I hâve  limited  myfelf,  in  the 
fequel  of  this  Work,  to  an  examination  of  their 
eftebbs  in  the  vegetable  krngdom  only,  it  is  impof- 
lible  for  me,  however,  to  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure 
of  indicating  them,  at  leaft,  in  the  human  figure. 
It  is  here  that  Nature  has  combined  ail  the  har-' 
monic  expreflions  in  their  higheft  degree  of  excel- 
lency.  Ail  I can  do  is  to  trace  a feeble  fketch  of 
it.  To  acknovvledge  the  truth,  this  is  not  precifely 
the  proper  place,  neither  hâve  I leifure  to  arrange 
more  than  a part  of  the  obfervations  which  I hâve 
colle&ed,  on  this  vaft  and  interefting  fubjeâ:.  But 

put  it  down.  If  Nature  had  not  been  pofleflèd  of  more  intelli- 
gence than  I am,  the  greateft  part  of  her  Works  would  utterly 
difappear.  It  is  very  aftonifliing  that  Philofophèrs,  who  hâve 
purfued  fo  many  curious  refearches  refpeéling  the  nature  of  co- 
lours,  fhould  never  hâve  fuggefted  a fvllable  refpeéfing  their 
contrafts,  without  which  nothing  would  be  diftinguifhable  ; or 
radier,  their  forgetfulnefs  is  not  furprizing  : Man  is  incefiantly 
purfuing  the  illufion  which  efcapes  him,  and  negle&s  the  ufeful 
truth  which  is  Iying  at  his  foot. 

The  harmonies  of  colours  hâve,  befides,  a mighty  influence 
upon  the  paffions  : but  I muft  not  prefume  to  faV  any  thing  with 
regard  to  this,  in  a Country  where  the  Women  employ  them 
with  fuch  unbounded  fway.  To  the  Women  I ftand  indebted 
for  the  firlt  idea  I had  of  ftudying  the  éléments  of  the  Laws,  by 
which  Nature  herfelf  ftrives  to  commimicate  pleafure  to  us. 
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the  little,  vvhich  I am  going  to  advance,  vvill  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  overturn  the  pofition  maintained  by  men 
of  but  too  high  celebrity  in  the  World  of  Science, 
namely,  That  human  Beauty  is  arbitrary. 

I will  even  go  fo  far  as  to  flatter  myfelf  withthe 
hope,  that  thefê  rude  Elfays  may  induce  wife  men, 
who  love  Nature,  and  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted 
with  her  Laws,  to  dig  into  the  recefîes  of  this  vaft 
mountain  of  hidden  treafure,  in  vvhich  Truth  lies 
buried.  Their  multiplied  illumination  vvill  coa- 
duâ;  them,  vvithout  difficulty,  through  the  vvhole 
extent  of  that  invaluable  mine,  of  which,  groping 
like  a blind  man,  I hâve  traced  only  the  firft  fu- 
perficial  furrows.  They  will  be  led  on  from  one 
rich  vein  of  precious  ore,  to  another  flill  richer, 
fince  even  I,  if  I may  prefume  to  fay  fo,  havebeen  * 
able,  at  the^bottom  of  a valley,  and  on  the  fandy 
bed  of  a little  rivulet,  to  pick  up  a few  ilraggling 
grains  of  gold. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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